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Ghosts! Skeletons! 


and a Mysterious Something! 





A case that would 
baffle the cleverest 
detective 


BB. 


REEPY feelings, chilling sights, 
uncanny sounds, blood-tingling 
happenings—you'll get them all in 


Beyond th 


STRANGE house that no one but two old men 
had been inside for years, a dark, bottomless some- 
place that seemingly leads to nowheres, black as pitch, 
with creaking floors, muffled cries, warnings of danger, 
and a mysterious something. 
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cA BAFFLING mystery serial that will give you thrill 
after thrill, inexplainable sights and breath-taking 
moments. 


Dot 


A book length serial that will run almost through the year. 
The big red line takes you to this red hot mystery. serial. 
Follow it down, fill in the coupon, attach your remittance 
and head for the mail box. 


GET THE JULY ISSUE 
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Under the open sky --: the cook is KING 







Send for these free packages 
(Individual Scout size) 
Use coupon below 





Wuen thecanpp fire crackles and you 
smell the wood smoke, isn’t it great 
to be hungry? When else do things 
to eat ever taste so good? 


Ask the old-timers about the food 
they like in the open—Jolly, golden- 
brown pancakes made with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. 


They have a flavor of their own, 
these Aunt Jemima pancakes— the 
famous plantation flavor you have 
heard about. Just wait till you taste 
them in the woods with melted butter 
or syrup! And what fun it is to 
“flop” them yourself in the skillet, 
while the others watch! 


So easy! 


No chance to go wrong on Pancakes 
made the Aunt Jemima way. Every 
time you get light, tender cakes— 







FREE to Boy Scouts 


—two individual Scout packages 


of Aunt Jemima 


yet cakes that give you just the 
solid grub you need on a hike. 


The ingredients for these wonder- 
ful cakes come ready-mixed in the 
handy packages. All you need to do 
is to mix a cup of water (or milk) 
with every cup of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. The batter is ready as 
soon as you stir it smooth. 


Send for free packages 


Here is your big chance to make 
your mark as a cook. How would 
you like to have enough.Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour for another 
Scout and yourself when you hit the 
trail? We will gladly send you 
free two individual Scout packages 
of Aunt Jemima—enough to 
make eight man-size cakes. Just fill 
out the coupon below and mail today. 


And the next time your troop 
starts on a hike, ask your Scout- 
master to stock up with plenty of 
Aunt Jemima in the full-size pack- 
ages. That means lots of tender 
cakes and good, filling nourishment 
that sticks to the ribs. All grocers 
have Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Room F-6, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge two individual 
Scout packages of Aunt Jemima, one of her 
Pancake‘ Flour and one of Aunt Jemima Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour. 


(Please print name and address very plainly) 











Free to Scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual Scout packages is offered free of charge 

to any Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 11 individual packages 

of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 11 of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 

Each package will make four large pancakes. To get these free packages simply 

Write to the Aunt Jemima Mills Branch, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, giving 
your name, address and troop number 
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The Thrill 


To be in the open air, to breathe pure oxygen, to sleep 
among the branches of the balsam or fir; to look at the camp- 
fire and the stars when the sun has set, to wield a paddle in 
the moonlight, to dive in the cool waters, of lake or river,— 











































Scout Uniform. 


An Effective Combination 
Outfit 


Regulation Scout Shirt 

Long sleeves and loose fitting roll col- 
lar with neckband. Order by age size. 
No. 648, Shipping Wgt. 10 ozs. $1.80 


Regulation Scout Breeches 
Legs lace below knee. Modeled full. 
No. 651, Shipping Wgt. 1 lb. 8 ozs. 


$2.25 
Neckerchief 
Splendid quality soisette—strong. 
o. 620, Plain colors. Prepaid $ .50 


Neckerchief Slide 
To be worn with a_ neckerchief. 
Prepaid Each, $ .15 


Cotton Stockings 
No. 528, Shipping Wet. 10 ozs. $ .50 


Khaki Belt 
No. 529, Shipping Wet. 5 ozs. $ .50 
Complete Outfit $5.70 


Official Boy Scout Hat 


Made of a high-grade fur felt 
material—light, durable and shape 
retaining. Sizes 634 


aN to 7% inclusive. 


Len Very appropriate 
3 —_' @@ for summer wear. 
; - No. 503 


Sm = Shipping weight 1 Ib. 


a s2.58 
* apr 9 
aS 





Write for free copy of the inter- 
esting new Spring Catalogue. It 
will tell you just what to get at 
very reasonable prices. 


37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











all of this is camping and all of it thrills. 


On these pages, we have suggested hiking and camping 
equipment that will interest every boy. 


Outdoor Service Outfit 
The Ideal Summer Equipment 


Designed for comfort, ease of movement and 
freedom in every position—it will satisfactorily 
meet hard use and still retain that smartness of 
appearance which characterizes the official Boy 


No. 687 —New Service Shirt, shipping wet. 1 Ib. . . .$1.45 
No. 688 —New Service Shorts, shipping wgt. 1lb.... 1.50 
No. 529—Official Belt, shipping wget. 50z......... 50 
No. 528 —Official Stockings, shipping wgt.100z.... .50 


Complete $3.95 Uniform 


Other Uniform 
Suggestions 


No. 511. Regulation Khaki Shorts. 
Made of U. S. A. Government Stand- 
ard Khaki like the rest of official 
uniform. Well cut and comfortable. 
Has two front, two hip and one watch 
pocket. Full range of sizes same as for 
breeches. Shipping weight, 1 lb. $1.80 


No. 512. Regulation Woolen Shorts. 
Made of fine grade 20 oz. Melton 
cloth, guaranteed all wool. Have two 
front, two hip and one watch pocket. 
Worn with woolen shirt No. 649, 
woolen stockings No. 527, together 
with belt and neckerchief,, make a 
most serviceable and hygienic Scout 
outfit. All sizes same as for breeches; 
see page 12. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 
TTS GRA AW iss dawncdeens aed $2.50 


No. 647. Heavyweight Scout Shirt. 
Made of standard khaki material. 
Has loose fitting rolling collar with 
neck-band, two outside Stanley square 
patch breast pockets with flap to 
button down. Has lettering “Boy 
Scouts of America” over right breast 
pocket. Coat style. Order by age 
size. Shipping weight, 1 lb... ..$2.10 


No. 649. Scout Woolen Shirt. 
Made in same pattern as above of 
9™% oz. olive drab Shirting Flannel. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. 3 ozs... . .$3.65 


No. 527. Woolen Stockings. 
Very. attractive and durable, made 
from pure wool olive drab yarn, re- 
inforced toe and heel. Turn down 
below knee. Shipping weight, 10 
Beda eR dc ahah dassonscckaantl $1.50 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of Camp Life 


Some boys cannot go to camp for all summer while others 
cannot even go to camp for one week, but almost any boy, no 
matter in what city he lives or how big it may be, can go out 
into the great outdoors for a week-end hiking party or camp. 


Signal Flag Kits 

The best buy a scout can make. These kits 
afford a most unusual opportunity for obtaining 
complete signal flag outfits at less than the 
actual value of the case which holds them. Set 
consists of 2 pr. flags, 1 pr. for semaphore signaling 
provided with separate wooden sticks and the 
other for Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in three sections. All are contained in a 
special h¢avy case with adjustable shoulder strap 
and rawhide thongs. 


No. 1498 Shipping weight 31% lbs. Price, $.75 
‘‘Wear-Ever’”’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Out- 
fit consists of fry pan with patent folding handle 
into which stick may be inserted for holding over 
fire. Cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, stew 
pan which also serves as plate and soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included, parts nest and lock 
together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 

No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made 
of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with 
rust-resisting finish, has head for drawing nails. 
Complete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510 “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy 
cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built 
to stand rough usage. 


No. 1496 “Remington” make. Prepaid. 
rice, $1.50 
“Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


No. 1502 


For the Week-End Camper 


The Featherweight Shelter Tent is a real tent 
for real scouts and ideal for week-end hikes and 
camps. Made of a specially processed high 
quality canvas which is thoroughly waterproof. 
Length 84 inches, width 46 inches, height 36 
inches. Furnished with 9 pegs, 2 folding poles 
and a carrying case which makes .a good pillow 
when set up. One of its advantages is that it 
laces up the front thereby affording protection 
from wind and rain. 


No. 1303 Shipping weight 6 lbs. 


For the All-Week Camper 


We are in position to secure for you any type 
or size of tent and make of any material you may 
select. We carry in stock wall tents ranging in 
price from $17.00 to $42.00. Also Foresters’ 
Tents No. 1499, Price, $7.50; and the Pinetree 
Tent No. 1300, Price, $20.00. 


Price, $7.00 


Official Khaki Camp Blanket 
A scout’s warmest friend. An economical wool 
blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped 
with official badge design. Weight 3 lbs. Size 
58 x 82 inches. 
No. 1172 Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
Price, each, $4.00 


Official High Grade Khaki Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. Weight 
4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 


No. 1334 Shipping weight 6 lbs. Each. 
Price, $7.50 


Steel Camp Cot 


All steel frame enameled in green. No wood. 
Folds compactly. Weighs only 17 Ibs. Can be 
set up or taken down in 50 seconds. Size open, 
6 ft. 4 in. long; 25 in. wide; 16 in. high.- Size 
closed 5 in. x7 in. x38 in. Strong, sturdy, sani- 
tary, comfortable. Top made of extra fine 12 oz. 
Olive drab duck. 


No. 1539 Shipping weight 17% lbs. 
Price, $3.95 
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604 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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New Items 


The New Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted. after many months of experimenting 
and consultations with hunters, trappers. and 
leading camping authorities. .It is a decided im- 





_provement over any haversack on the market 


to-day and is the most practical article of a 
scout’s equipment. 


No. 573 Shipping weight 2 lbs. Price, $2.50 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the great 
outdoors and be properly dressed should be with- 
out this new practical and comfortable Lumber- 
jack Shirt. Because it is so sturdily made of 


. strong, durable material, it is very appropriate 


for all kinds of activity whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. 
all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and-Green Plaid. 
No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 

Each, $4.95 


For men, order by collar size.* 


No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.50 


Boy Scout Shoes 


After a year and a half or more in study and 
development, of consultations with technical 
shoe experts and experimentations, The Boy 
Scouts of America have finally adopted a Standard 
Official Boy Scout Shoe. We.stock three models, 
namely the Official Boy Scout Oxford (West 
Point. last), the Official Boy Scout Dress Shoe 
(West Point last) and the Official Boy Scout 
Service Shoe (Munson last). - Prices are as follows: 


Sizes 1 to 6 (Boys’) $5.00 
Sizes 64 to 11 (Men’s) $5.75 


Widths B C D and E 


No garment or article of 

equipment is official for 

the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal 

















A Rifle Worth Saving For 


OYS, here’s a rifle that’s worth saving for—the Model 24, Reming- 
ton .22 Hammerless autoloader. The world’s richest man could 

not buy one that would shoot more accurately or give better service. It 
might have gold engraving and a fancier exterior but you’ll find all the 
qualities that really count in a rifle in this Remington at a moderate price. 


Start putting aside a little money each week and you'll soon have enough 
to buy something that will put the best outdoor fun at your command. 
It’s a peach for small game or for accurate shooting at a mark. Light, 
well-balanced, easy to take down and clean—a rifle used by the nation’s 
expert marksmen because they know its reliability. 






Remington— Model 24. Hammerless, take-down 
.22 calibre autoloading rifle. 








come «8 -Model 4 Single-shot, Take-down Rifle, 
Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 


—> —> 


.22 Short Lesmok .22 Long Lesmok .22 Long-rifle Palma 
Remington Small-bore Cartridges hold the world’s record for target shooting. 


A Sturdy Little Single Shot 


Another excellent rifle at an even more moderate price is the single shot 
Remington .22, Model 4—a sturdy, well-made little gun that will always 
deliver the goods. 





While you are at the hardware dealer’s or sporting goods store, ask to see 
the Remington Scout Knife—officially approved by Scout Headquarters 
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Sow CERTIFICATE FOR \iai 


Francis FOR 


Goetschius, HEROISM HEROISM 


Suffern, N. Y. 
A Twelve Year Old Hero 

Twelve year old Francis Goetschius, 
playing in the yard of his home in 
Suffern, N. Y., saw a younger boy laying 
a stick across the Erie Railroad track for 
an approaching train to run over. The 
train was only one hundred yards away. 
Francis shouted, but the youngster did 
not hear him. Hurdling the fence, 
Francis dashed down the embankment 
and snatched the boy off the track just as 
the train roared by. 

The engineer, who had seen the boy too 
late to stop the train, waved to Francis 
whom he recognized as the son of Con- 
ductor A. E. Goetschius of the Erie. He 
told other trainmen of the boy’s bravery, 
but Francis would not discuss his act. 
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RS3333 


The Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts 
of America”. 

















The New 


because of its excellent qualities—and the beautifully finished Remington Cust Mae 
Sheath Knife. They will stand up under the hardest kind of outdoor ser- with Sheath 


vice and will complete your outfit for hiking or camping. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Remington, 








Beautifully finished 
and perfectly balanced 
Supplied in various 
styles and lengths. Blades 
are extra heavy gauge with 
knurled backs; correctly 
shaped for practical service 
incamp. Full-length handles 
fit the hand and assure a firm 
grip, and Remingtons exclusive 
color design adds to their attrac- 
tiveness. Sheaths of extra heavy 
leather, stitched and riveted, with 
lock-tite clasps. 
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Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers | 
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A Little Drop of Water 


HEN Conrad Bacon’s father saw his son play 

tennis for the first time, it incidentally being 

the first time he had ever seen the sport, he 

called the youth summarily aside and said: “So 
this is what you call tennis, is it? Well, I don’t think much of 
it! If you can’t play a real man’s game, don’t play any. Take 
that racket and throw it in the river and don’t let me ever hear 
of your taking up with this again!” 

Conrad stared at the rugged figure of his father in dumb 
amazement. In the early days the senior Bacon had been a 
two-fisted lumberjack; a man feared and respected because of 
his physical prowess. But for the past twenty years, since 
he had occupied the more dignified position of head of the 
Lake Forest Lumber Company, Conrad Bacon, Senior, had not 
kept pace with athletic development. It was only until the 
lumber king got word of his son’s promise as a tennis-player 
that Mr. Bacon decided to investigate—with the above 
result! 

“But, Dad, tennis is a man’s game!”’ protested Conrad 
junior. “‘It takes every bit of nerve and pep and wit you’ve 
got.” 

“No back talk!” fired Bacon senior. “TI guess I’ve got 
There’s nothin’ to it ’cept hittin’ a littie ball back and 
A game for mollycoddlers! I’d sooner 


eyes. 
forth across a net. 
see you play tag!” 

“You’re away off, Dad,” insisted Conrad. ‘You don’t 
know anything about the game and here you’re up and brand- 
ing it. Just because the players aren’t having a knock-down 
and drag-out fight is no sign they aren’t putting all they’ve 
got into it. I’d like to give you a racket and stand you out on 
the court. I'll bet you wouldn’t last five minutes . . . just 
chasing balls!” 

The elder Bacon strode about in a circle, opening and 
shutting his fists in a fit of provocation. 

“See here, son, that'll do! I wouldn’t be seen with a 
racket in my hand. No wonder there’s so many spineless 
specimens now-a-days. They're givin’ you young fellows pink 
tea when you ought to be gettin’ raw meat. I know what I’ll 
do. I'll send you up to camp this summer and—by the shiver- 
ing tree-tops—I’ll show you sport that’s sport!” 


ONRAD knew that trying to remonstrate with his father 

at a time like this was as useless as attempting to keep 
the waves of Lake Forest from lapping upon the shore. The 
best way to do was to let him rave, and he would gradually 
subside for want of any one to oppose him. But this was one 
occasion when the “ as Conrad sometimes called his 
father, was thoroughly aroused 
and intended to stay aroused until 
he had brought a change in things. 








big boss,” 


(\ 





Within a week after Conrad’s father had 
seen him playing at tennis on the Lake Forest 
courts, Conrad found himself on a train 


1926 


As he left the court he was greeted by a cheerimg 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


bound for Beaver Dam Junction, the nearest stop to the 
great lumbering camps of the Lake Forest Lumber Company. 
He carried a letter to- Judson Crowe, foreman of the camp— 
a letter of mere introduction—for Judson had been fully ad- 
vised in advance of the boy’s coming. The letter simply said, 
in language that was tersely characteristic of Conrad Bacon, 
Senior, ‘This is my son. Treat him rough!” 

But if the gruff old lumber king had confidently enter- 
tained thoughts that changing his son’s geographical location 
was going to work magical changes in his attitude toward life, 
and toward tennis in particular, he had another good-sized 
guess coming! 


HE first thing that Conrad junior did when he left the train 

at Beaver Dam Junction was to make a bee line for the 
drug store which housed the post-office. There he laid claim 
to a package addressed to himself in his own writing, from 
which he took a familiar looking object and brandished it 
gleefully in the air while the storekeeper watched him in dumb 
amazement. 

“What be you goin’ to do with that game stick in this part 
o’ the country?” he finally asked of the enthusiastic youth. 

“You just wait and see!” rejoined Conrad, picking up his 
suit-case. “‘Which way to the Lake Forest Lumber Company’s 
camp?” 

The storekeeper pinched his lips between thumb and 
forefinger. 

“Well, now, that depends. 
it’s—”’ 

“The shortest way is all I’m interested in,” 
rad, eager to be off. 

‘In that case ye’d better hang around a bit. There’s some 
one usually rides in for mail and supplies to-day, and you 
could go back with them, I reckon.” 

Conrad set his suit-case down again. 

‘Gee, is it as far as all that?” 

‘Just a little matter of eleven miles,’ 
keeper. “Ye could walk it in——” 

‘*No, thanks, I’ll wait,”’ decided Conrad. Then, as a sudden 
thought struck him, “Oh, by the way, I’m expecting an ex- 
press package about the last of the week from the Ludlum 
Sporting Goods Company of Bailey Springs. What do they 
do with express in this town?” 


If you follow the lake around 


snapped Con- 


’ 


soothed the store- 





mob of half-crazed lumberjacks 


“‘Ye’ll get a notice when she arrives,”’ advised the store- 
keeper. ‘You're puttin’ up at the camp, I reckon?” 

“All summer,” said Conrad. 

The lumberjacks took an immediate liking to Conrad 
junior whom Foreman Crowe introduced as a tender slice 
off the old Bacon. The lad seemed full of pep; acted as though 
he were in for anything; and asked a million questions about 
everything he laid his eyes on. 

“T know I’m an awful dumbbell when it comes to lum- 
bering,” confessed the new arrival, “but I expect to know 
considerable about it before I leave, with your help.” 

“Well, you’re right back now where your Daddy started 
from,” said Foreman Crowe. “It’s a wonder he ain’t sent you 
out here before. There was never a better man swung an axe 
than old Con Bacon!” 

The son smiled wistfully and looked down at his shoe tops. 

“Funny, isn’t it—how times change? I suppose in his day 
Dad considered: that great sport. But I don’t give two 
whoops about swinging an axe. What I swing is a tennis 
racket!” 

The frankness of the boy was refreshing. The lumber- 
jacks grinned. Foreman Crowe scratched his head medita- 
tively. 

“T guess that there’s what your father wrote me about,” 
he confessed. ‘‘Had somethin’ to do with your goin’ to seed. 
Old C. B. said you was gettin’ too all-fired civilized ’n’ too far 
away from nature. Told us to fry you on both sides!” * 

“Go to it!’’ invited the tender slice. ‘But give me a 
fighting chance. I’ve got lots to learn but I am sure that 
Dad has, too!” 


ONRAD BACON, Senior, was in a rage. He bit his teeth 
deep into a big cigar, pounded his fists upon his desk 

and crumpled and unfolded a rough sheet of yellow paper. 
It was late summer, a time of year when activity about the 
Lake Forest Lumber Company was visibly increased. 

“‘Thunderation!” he said, and again, ‘‘Thunderation!” 

The yellow sheet of paper had writing upon it—the markings 
of a soft lead pencil held by an illiterate hand. At the top were 
scrawled the words, “In Camp,” followed by the personal 
salutation, ““Dear Kon”: The first part of the letter was in- 
offensive enough, and had even brought a triumphant smile 
from old C. B: It was: 









“You hev axed me to repoart on the kid. In my humbull 
opinyun he is sum boy. We've put him threw the ropes perty 
stiff but he stands the gaff fine.” 
and here the smile had given way to a clap of thunder. 

“You no that level plase behind the cook shantie? Well, we 
got a tennus coart there now. And the kid has lurned sum of the 
boys how to play. Of coarse they aint no match for him. He 
just wares em out tryin. How he gets that ball back and fourth 
across the net is beyond me. 

“Yours, 
“Jud Crowe.” 

“Humph!” snorted Conrad Bacon, Senior. “So the kid 


thinks he’s put one over on me, does he? Well, humph! 
The big boss drummed his fingers on the desk. He was up 
Impul- 


against a problem and uncertain how to solve it. 
sively his hand reached out for 
the morning newspaper. He 
ripped it open to the sporting 
page and traced a finger up 
and down the columns. 

“ Ah!” 

The finger stopped at an 
item of interest. 


KNOX CROWNED 
STATE TENNIS 
CHAMP BY WIN 


Conrad Bacon, Senior, took 
his penknife and slashed out the 
news story; then called in his 
stenographer. 





WO weeks later a new face 
showed up at camp. 

“T’m the new bookkeeper,” 
the trim young man announced. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Fore- 
man Crowe. “We've been 
expectin’ you. Your name’s 

Dean Hobart, ain’t it?” 

“Check!” said the 
comer, with a laugh. 

“They’re sendin’ the office 
force on perty early this year,” 
remarked the foreman, quizzi- 
cally. 

“Yeah, counting on a big 
season,”’ was the reply. Then 
the eyes of the bookkeeper 
widened in apparent surprise. 
“Hello—got a tennis court 
here! Wish I’d known that. 
I’d have brought my racket.” 

“You play?” asked Conrad 
junior with quick eagerness. 

Dean Hobart hesitated, con- 
scious that he was now the center of attraction. 

‘“*Some,”’ he finally admitted. 

The son of the big boss sized the newcomer up. Hobart was 
tall and slender with a good reach. Perhaps he could provide 
the sort of competition that Conrad had itched for all summer 
long. 

“Well—that’s great!” said Conrad, enthusiastically. 
got some extra rackets. Guess we can outfit you.” 

“Tf you'll pardon me I’d rather wait until I can send for 
my stuff,” objected Hobart. “‘It’ll only take a few days. You 
know how it is. There’s no racket quite like one’s own.” 

Conrad stared at the young bookkeeper curiously. The 
fellow talked as if he knew a little bit more than ordinary 
about tennis. But then, again, maybe he was saying this just 
for effect. Anyhow, there was something in the fellow’s com- 
placent attitude that Conrad didn’t like. He would enjoy 
getting the bookkeeper out on the court and giving him a good 
trouncing. And Conrad could tell that all the lumberjacks 
were feeling the same way about it. They looked to him to 
put this self-satisfied white-collar man in his place. 

Five days later, Conrad got his opportunity. Hobart came 
dashing in from a trip to Beaver Dam Junction with three 
tennis rackets; two pairs of shoes; a box of new balls and a 
white duck outfit. 

“Sufferin’ green saplin’s!” said Foreman Crowe, when he 
saw him. “He looks like the walkin’ advertisement of a 
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Hy OBArr’s appearance on the court, dressed in white, 
brought an audible titter from the assembled lumber- 
jacks. The titter grew into pronounced laughter as the book- 
keeper proceeded to bang the ball over the top of the cook 
shanty on an attempted forehand drive. 

“Even I could beat him,” sang out Bill Lenox, who had, 
according to Jud Crowe, “taken to the game like a cat takes 
to water.” 

A prolonged warm-up did not seem to help Hobart much. 
He either drove the ball far beyond the boundaries or netted 
it time and again. 

“T just can’t seem to get going,” he apologized to Conrad. 

The lumberjacks howled. 



















Conrad, not wishing to further embarrass his opponent, 
strove to overlook his misplays. When play actually started, 
the son of the “big boss” won point after point with ridicu- 
lous ease. Even when he tried to throw a game or two just 
out of pure chivalry, he had a desperately hard time doing 
it. They played three sets and Conrad won them all by 
scores of 6-1, 6-2, 6-1. 

“There, I guess that will hold him!” said one lumberjack to 
another. “‘He won’t be so cocky from now on. Connie sort of 
took the starch out of them white goods, eh?” 

Every one was pleased with the outcome but Conrad. He 
was sincerely disappointed that Hobart had not proven real 
opposition. There was no real thrill to playing unless one had 
to extend oneself to win. With the lumberjacks it had been 
different. Conrad had enjoyed teaching them the game; they 
had been so willing to learn, 
those of them who were not too 
big and cumbersome to get 
about handily on the court. 
And there had been much 
hilarious fun in watching their 
efforts—fun for the lumber- 
jacks and fun for Conrad. 
But here was a fellow from 
whom Conrad had had a right 
to expect considerable. He 
had been anxious to test his 
own mettle and Hobart wasn’t 
even, well—average! 

“Sorry I couldn’t give you 
any more _ competi- 
tion,” said Hobart, as 
he shook hands, “I 
didn’t know they 
played this kind of 
tennis up here. You’re 
away out of my class!” 

As the days went on, partly 
because Conrad felt a wee bit 
sorry for Hobart and partly 
because, mediocre as he was, 
Hobart still put up a better 
game than any of the lumber- 
jacks, Conrad continued to take 
him on. And Hobart began to 
improve by slow degrees. Oc- 
casionally he would flash over 
an unexpected drive or a burn- 
ing hot serve that was indeed 
surprising and Conrad would 

call a word of ready encour- 

agement. 

“‘Atta boy, Dean!” shouted 
Conrad one day when Hobart’ 
had picked one of his drives 

out of the corner after a spirited chase and -whipped it over 
for an ungettable return, “If you could keep that sort of play 
up I couldn’t even touch you!” 

Hobart smiled with a show of appreciation. 

“Thanks,” he said, “I’m trying.” 
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NE morning, early in September, Conrad was startled 
by the sound of a familiar voice outside the bunkhouse. 

“Hello, old splinter finger Judson, how are you?” 

“Well, hanged if it ain’t old C. B.! What you doin’ in this 
neck of the woods?” 

Conrad raced out to greet his father. 

“Hi, there, Dad!” 

Senior and Junior welcomed each other vigorously. 

“You look husky as a young ox,”’ said the boss after survey- 
ing his son critically. 

“Feeling the same way!’ replied Conrad, “Gee, Dad, 
I’m glad you sent me out here. I’ve had a great time.” 

“Well, we'll talk about the great time later,” said the 
father, with a note of severity, “I got a glimpse at somethin’ 
behind the cook shanty as I came up that I didn’t like the 
looks of!” ; 

Conrad’s face took on an expression of defiance. The father 
affected not to notice this. 

“‘Chase yourself for a while, son. I’ve got some things I’ve 
got to go over with Jud. I'll attend to you later.” 

As soon as the junior was out of hearing, Conrad senior 
turned sharply to the camp foreman. 

“What do you mean, lettin’ that kid build a tennis court?” 
he demanded. 

“T didn’t think it would hurt him none, seein’ as how he was 
doin’ everything else you’d laid out for him to do in the 
bargain,” returned Foreman Crowe bluntly. 

“Humph!” said C. B. going off on a different tack. “How 
do you like the new bookkeeper?” 

Judson studied the man for a moment. 

“He’s a rotten tennis player,” he said. 

“Tennis!” fumed Conrad senior, “Has the whole camp 
gone loony on tennis? Where is this fellow Hobart? I want 
to see him!” 

“* *Spect you’ll find him over around the tennis court,” 
hazarded Judson, “‘He—” 

‘“‘Bah!” blurted Conrad senior, disgustedly. 
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The foreman grinned and scratched a finger behind his 
ear as he watched the big boss striding off. 

“T wonder just how het up he really is?” Jud pondered 
to himself. 

The fellow Hobart was exactly where Conrad senior had 
been directed. He looked up expectedly as the figure of the 
lumber king came swinging toward him. The king spoke 
first, a low-voiced inquiry. 

“Well, how you making out?” 

The tennis player gave a cautious glance about and laughed 
softly. 

“Easiest picking I ever had,” he said. “The kid thinks 
I’m a numskull. You should see him trying to teach me the 
game!” 

“Good!” said Conrad senior, grimly. ‘I’ve got to catch 
the night train back but I’ll arrange a match between you two 
this afternoon.” 

“How’re you going to do it?” interposed Hobart. 

“T’'ll do it!” snapped the big boss, “I can arrange anything. 
Now I want you to skin him alive. Understand? Skin him 
alive! Don’t leave a leg for him to stand on!” 

“T got you!” grinned Hobart, “The whole camp thinks 
the kid is the berries. It’ll be pitiful when I open up on him.” 

“The pitifuller the better!” roared C. B. 


CoNnrap senior, met Conrad junior, shortly thereafter. 

Both eyed each other testily. The big boss was used to 
being obeyed and the son had been used to minding—until 
now. The first real ruction was brewing. Conrad senior, got 
right down to the point without indulging in formalities. 

“Didn’t I say something rather decided to you once about 
tennis?” he asked, sharply. 

The tender slice of Bacon looked off into the open spaces 
above the background of forest as if trying to recollect. 

“Why—it seems to me that I do recall your mentioning 
something about my racket,” he purred gently. 

“Yes!” blazed Conrad senior, “I told you to throw it in the 
river. I told you to quit playing this kid’s game. I sent you 
out here to be among men and to learn to be a real man. But 
what have you done? What have you done, I say?” 

The big boss clenched his fists and choked in his fury. 

“T’ve built a tennis court and—” Conrad, junior, started 
doggedly. 

“That’s enough! It’s quite evident that you’ve openly 
sought to oppose my authority. More than that—you’ve got 
this whole camp nuts on that crazy game. All I hear around 
here is tennis, tennis, tennis! Every question I ask there has 
to be something about tennis in the answer. All right! If 
you’re so dead gone on tennis I'll give you your fill. You 
think you’re pretty good, don’t you?” 

Son looked at father wonderingly. 

“Why no,—I don’t think that. I—I just enjoy playing. 
That’s all.” 

“T’'ll say you do!” continued the storm, “I’m taking you 
on your own grounds now. If tennis did amount to something 
as a game you'd curl up and die at the first real competition 
you ran into.” 

“Ts that so?” challenged the slice of Bacon, sizzling hot. 

“Certainly it’s so!” insisted Conrad senior, ‘ Why—why 
—I’ve never seen him play but I'll bet you couldn’t even beat 
our bookkeeper!” 

This was the spark that touched off the fireworks. 

“Aw, say, Dad—don’t make me laugh! Hobart? I’ve 
played him every afternoon for ten days. He might make a 
fair player in a couple more years but right now I could spot 
him four games and beat him every set!” 

Conrad senior, gave his son a boring look. There were 
little wrinkles of vast amusement about his eyes. 

“T’d call that a rather rash statement, son. Suppose 
we don’t consider any odds at all. I’m betting you can’t trim 
Hobart again, playing him even.” 

It was the son’s turn to look at the father. He wanted to 
make sure that the big boss was not kidding. The contention, 
to him, was preposterous—hardly worth considering. 

“Trot him out!” invited Junior, finally, “I'll skin him 
alive!” 

Conrad senior, wheeled about and scanned the immediate 
vicinity. His face brightened as he saw a figure some ways 
off. He made a megaphone of his hands. 

“Oh, Hobart! Here a moment!” 

The figure sauntered over obediently. 

“Yes, sir?” said a voice, inquiring meek. 

“Would you be so good as to oblige me by taking my son 
on in a little friendly game of—of tennis—this afternoon?” 

“Why—” The bookkeeper faltered, glancing awkwardly 
at Conrad junior, “Why—if you say so, sir, only I’m really 
no match for him. He—” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the big boss, with emphasis, 
“But I’ve been maintaining that you are a match for Junior. 
In fact, I’ve gone so far as to declare it my belief that he can not 
beat you!” 

Hobart’s face was the picture of pained consternation. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Bacon. I'll do the best I can. But I fear 
you’ve greatly overrated me, sir.” 

Conrad junior, who had stood by quietly, his face gradually 
flushing red, sought to save Hobart from the embarrassment 
that he was certain the bookkeeper felt. 

“Really, Dad—You see, Dean, father thinks—” 
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“Qh, it’s quite all right,” assured the bookkeeper, graciously. 
“J don’t mind in the least. It will be jolly fun. When shall 
we play?” ; ; 

“Make it this afternoon at one,” said Conrad senior, 
commandingly. 

“Suits me,” agreed Hobart. 

“T guess that’s okay,” assented Conrad junior, reluctantly. 


OT a lumberjack in camp would have missed the spectacle 
of the tennis farce that was scheduled for one o’clock if 
they had had to choose between it and a winter’s pay. The 
unusual interest in the event was sponsored by the loudly 
yoiced claims of the big boss who was so sure that the book- 
keeper could beat his son that he was willing to put up money 
on it. The lumberjacks reached for their pocketbooks. If 
C. B. chose to be a fool why should they not take advantage 
of him? Conrad junior would make poor Hobart look like the 
sickest kind of a boob. And it would serve old C. B. right 
to lose heavily as the result of betting against his own son. 
The day was agreeably warm for September weather,—rather 
excessively warm for any one who should engage in unusual 
physical activity. The clay tennis court, thanks to the 
assistance of lumberjacks under Conrad junior’s supervision, 
was baked dry and cracked 
open on the surface in spots. 
Through these zigzag cracks a 
sandy bottom looked up. The 
clay had been laboriously trans- 
ported from a clay bank near 
the Lake Forest River and 
assiduously rolled and stamped 
upon the site selected for the 
tennis court. But, all things 
being considered, the court 
made a fairly presentable battle- 
ground—regulation in size, with 
green sapling posts supporting 
a comparatively new net, and 
boundaries marked off by regu- 
lation tape. 

The roof of the cook shanty 
made an ideal grandstand from 
which to witness the tennis con- 
flict. It groaned under the 
weight of fifteen big- framed 
lumberjacks who further agi- 
tated matters by clapping their 
feet up and down upon it as 
an indication of applause. 
Sentiment was openly for the 
son of the lumber king. Conrad 
senior stood alone below watch- 
ing the two players as théy 
volleyed the ball back and forth 
preparatory to starting play. 
Hobart appeared nervous and 
uncertain; Conrad junior’s stroking was even and determined. 

Presently Hobart signaled that he was ready. The two 
players met at the net. 

“We might as well begin,” said Hobart, ‘I'll never be any 
better.” 

“Tt seems silly—doing a thing like this,” 
“Dad’s simply impossible at times.” 

Hobart smiled considerately. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” he urged. 
I'll try my darndest to stand up under it.”’ 

“Mighty decent of you,” Conrad couldn’t help saying. 
“T—TI'll try not to make it look—too bad.”’ 

Conrad senior called from the sidelines. 

“Say, what’s this match going to be—two out of three 
or three out of five?” 

“Better make it two out of three, hadn’t we?” proposed 
Conrad junior, turning to Hobart. 

Hobart hesitated and looked toward the lumber king, 
inquiringly. 

““Aw, make it three out of five!’’ growled a lumberjack, 
“Give us our money’s worth!” 

“Sure, three out of five!” 

The lumber king jingled a key ring in his pocket. 

“All right, three out of five she is!” 

Conrad junior tossed the balls to Hobart. 

“First serve,” he proffered. 


said Conrad. 


‘Light into me. 


HE two players retreated to their base lines. Hobart 
shot a sly wink at Conrad senior, but the big boss appeared 
not to notice it. His face was impassive. 

“Wow! Look at that, will you?” 

The exclamation burst from the lumberjacks involuntarily. 
Hobart’s first serve had whizzed over the net with lightning 
speed, clipped the inside tape and bounded over Conrad’s 
head for a clean ace! An accidental stroke, of course, but such 
a stroke! 

“Good boy!” complimented Conrad, in sincere surprise. 

Hobart moved to the other side of the court, apparently 
much amused at his luck. But, the next service proved a red 
hot duplicate of the first. Conrad tried desperately to get his 
racket on the ball only to see it skim past him on a high, 
Jumping bound. 
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‘“*Well!”’ laughed Hobart, coming in toward the net, “That 
wouldn’t happen twice in a row again in a million years!” 

The lumber king’s son eyed his opponent sharply. It did 
seem odd, such blinding serves. But then, funny things did 
happen and Hobart obviously was trying. It certainly would 
make the game more interesting. 

Hobart’s next serve whipped against the net. His second 
ball came over with teasing slowness. The change of pace 
threw Conrad off balance just enough to make him drive 
the serve out on his attempt to return it. 

“Score forty-love!””’sung out Hobart, pleasantly. 

“‘Righto!” admitted Conrad, feeling that the 
spell was broken, ‘Look out, now! I’m coming 
back at you!” 

“Come ahead!” taunted Hobart, and raised 
his racket overhead. The ball came hurtling over 


the net in a white flash, bounding in court and out with a 
swiftness that carried it quickly beyond Conrad’s reach. The 
lumber king’s son stood flat-footed as Hobart playfully tap- 
ped the second ball over to him. A pall of sheer amazement 
settled upon the lumberjacks. There was now no mistake 
about it; they were witnessing a tennis farce only the comedy 
was on the wrong side. A raucous laugh escaped the lips of 
the lumber king. The face of the son flushed red; he shot an 
angry glance at his father. 

“By gum, old C. B.’s put one over on us!” ejaculated 
Foreman Crowe, “‘That bird’s a ringer!” 

Conrad junior recovered the balls uncertain whether to 
quit the court or continue. He was facing humiliation no 
matter what course he chose. A burning resentment welled up 
within him; resentment toward Hobart for his crafty deceit; 
resentment toward his father for contriving to trick him; 
and resentment toward himself for not being sharp enough to 
detect the carefully plotted ruse until too late. 

“I’m waiting,” the grinning Hobart reminded. 

Conrad looked toward the lumberjacks bunched on the 
cook shanty roof. What must they be thinking of him now? 
True, only one game had been played, but the superiority of 
Hobart had been clearly apparent. The remaining games 
could hardly be else but repetitions of the first. 

“Stick her out, Connie!” a sudden voice boomed, ‘Our 
money still says you win!” 

The lumber king’s son stiffened under the sympathetic 
encouragement. He took.a fresh grip on his racket and strode 
to the back line, eyes flashing. They knew, and yet they 
were backing him against this “ringer,”—and his father! 
Well, he might not win 2 game but he’d battle this fellow 
point for point no matter how ridiculous he was made to 
look. He’d give everything he had to justify the faith that 
these loyal big-hearted backwoodsmen had placed in him! 

It is always a distressing sight to see any one in the throes 
of a hopeless struggle. There was no sound from the lumber- 
jacks as the match was resumed and Conrad sought vainly 
to cope with the sizzling drives, deft placements and tantaliz- 
ing cuts which came back at him in confusing variety. It 
appeared that Hobart lacked nothing in the tennis repertoire. 
And how he was enjoying the massacre of the young innocent! 
He was skinning him alive, according to very definite orders 
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and he was not leaving the lumber king’s son any sort of a 
leg to stand on. He won the first set with painful ease, six 
games tonone. The two players changed courts for the second 
set, unspeaking. Conrad senior, with an air of satisfaction, 
kept his attention on the game. 

The second set was not so easy. Conrad, trying furiously 
for everything, was succeeding in making some seemingly 
impossible gets. And then, realizing that he could not stand 
up against the speed in Hobart’s drives, he had begun playing 
a back court game so that he could take the smashes on 
the bound and so that Hobart 
could not pass him at the net. 

The result was that Conrad 
was getting his racket in the way 
of the ball more often—and 
getting the ball back. The 
lumberjacks, quick to appreciate 
his game efforts, started a foot 
clatter on the cook shanty roof, 
The stamping shook the pans 
loose from the walls inside, which 
added to the din. But the noise 
did not help Conrad appreciably. 
He was trailing, four games to 
none. And he was growing 
tired from the mad chasing of 
Hobart’s relentless placements. 
Conrad was wishing a speedy end 
to the orgy and yet he was con- 
testing -every point as though 
his life depended on it. Two 
more games to this set, six more 
games to the next set, and then 
it would all be over and he 
could sneak off somewhere, some 
place that Conrad senior couldn’t 
find him—and try to forget this 
nightmare of endless running 





HERE! Another drive down 

the opposite side of his court! 
Hobart was chasing him—wear- 
ing him out by chasing. Just 
time to reach it, no chance to do 
anything with the return, just 
lift the ball up into the air, 
drive it back deep into Hobart’s 
court and over his head. 

Conrad’s lob, accomplished on 
a wild backhand stab, carried 
to Hobart’s back line. Hobart, 
surprised at the return, ran back 
confidently for a “kill.” His 
racket arm swung back over his 
shoulder; he caught the bound 
shoulder high—but he had not 
put enough top on his stroke and the ball whizzed out of 
court. Conrad’s point! 

The lumber king’s son sank on one knee. An unruly shoe- 
lace had been giving him trouble. He was gasping for breath. 
He shot a grimly amused glance at Hobart. How well his 
opponent could afford to look like a dub on one shot! The 
way he had handled that lob had been almost funny. 

Feverishly, Conrad pulled at his shoe lace. He could feel 
his heart pounding in his ears; a dozen crazy thoughts were 
racing through his head;—and then— 

Drip! Drip! Drip! 

Three little drops of perspiration beat a monotonous tattoo 
on Conrad’s fumbling hands. More drops clustered on his 
perspiring forehead, ready to follow the course of the others. 
In that second Conrad’s mind seemed to blur into a vague 
recollection—a . professor in school—a peculiar something 
about the tremendous power in a little drop of water! 

The professor was talking: “In olden days a favorite form 
of punishment was the lashing of a culprit in such a position 
that, at regular recurring intervals, a drop of water might fall 
upon the same portion of his face. Invariably this treatment 
would result in the victim losing his sanity or dying from the 
maddening,—and yet of itself, harmless—force of a little drop 
of water multiplied by rentless repetition —” 

“And little drops of water wear big stones away in time,” 
thought Conrad, wondering a bit dazedly what this rambling 
had to do with his present situation. 

Oh, yes! Hobart had dubbed on an easy lob, a lob, a lob, a 
little drop of water, no, a lob! Conrad’s fingers quickened; he 
completed the tying of his shoe with a sudden resolution. 

“Ready!” 

Score love-fifteen on the fifth game of the second set with 
Hobart serving. Conrad took his position as far behind the 
back line as the court space would permit. The service came 
over lightning fast. Hobart came dashing into the net, 
following the ball up. Then he turned and made for his back 
court just as speedily, for the ball was coming back on a high, 
lofting arch! 

Conrad watched Hobart’s movements breathlessly. A little 
drop of water—he’d see. He’d try it out. And for the second 
time Hobart fluked the shot. He netted an easy “kill,” 

(Continued on page 4o) 


“Of coarse they aint no 
match for him’? 
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Pee-Wee, Mayor for a Day 


The Leader of the Chipmunk Patrol Tries Politics 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 





CHOOL examinations being over 
and the spring term nearing its end, 
the pupils were invited to vote for 
a boy to be Bridgeboro’s mayor for 

one whole day. Pee-Wee’s exploit in connec- 
tion with the entertainment at Little Valley 
had brought him into public notice, and 
increased a fame already great among the 
hilarious element of Bridgeboro’s younger 
set. Roy Blakeley constituted himself a 
sort of campaign manager for the leader of 
the Chipmunks. It was he who originated the 
slogan which went far toward carrying 
Pee-Wee into office. He isn’t a politician, 
he’s a scream. 

Pupils were encouraged by their teachers 
and parents to vote for Pee-Wee to be 
Bridgeboro’s boy mayor for a day. He 
polled an enormous vote among the girls 
who probably saw in his election prospects 
of several days continuous giggling. The 
scouts were unanimous for him, and even 
little Peter Tower who by the inexorable 
progress of events had been eliminated from 
his hero’s patrol, had the rare privilege of 
voting for him. Pee-Wee was carried into 
office by one of those popular waves which 
there is no resisting 

I suppose that the memorable Saturday on 
which Mayor Corbin stepped out of office 
to make way for Bridgeboro’s boy mayor for 
a day, had been selected as being a sort of 
off day when no very important matters 
would come up. I suppose (I only say I 
suppose) that this day had been hit upon 
because it would be a day of routine business 
for the chief executive. I do not know how 
these things are managed in New York 
where the boy mayor for a day is a feature 
of Boys’ Week. All I can say is that impor 
tant matters did come up while our hero 
was in office and that he did his full duty. 

The occasion was a great honor, not only 
to the scouts, but to all the boys of Bridge- 
boro. The Bugle was ready with its camera; 








have any effect. The same with Pydorf’s 
Bakery; the condition in their cellar where 
the baking is done is a menace to health. 
Some of these places have taken warning and 
are now complying with the law. But In- 
spector Spottem has here a list of eight or ten 
places of which the proprietors have been 
warned and fined, but still treat the law as 
a joke.” 

“T bought lots of icing cakes in Pydorf’s,” 
Pee-Weesaid. “‘They havedandy doughnuts 
too—with jelly in ’em.” 

“But their cellar is unsanitary and it’s 
dangerous,” said Inspector Spottem. ‘The 
people of this town have a right to see this 
ordinance about cleanly conditions enforced.” 

“Sure they have,” said Pee-Wee. “Gee 
whiz, what’s the use of having any laws? 
It’s the cellars that count more than the 
crullers do. Because anyway, if you get 
sick on account of those things then you can’t 
eat crullers, can you?” 

“You certainly can’t,” said Inspector 
Spottem, smiling. 

“Now I'll tell you just where Mayor 
Corbin stands on this matter,” Secretary 
Borden explained in a very kindly and 
helpful way to the mayor for a day. “This 
condition has been going on for months. 
Mayor Corbin told the Board of Health to 
proceed, that means do something about these 
places. They were all warned and some of 
them acted on the warning. Some of them 
didn’t take thething seriously and were fined 
in court. Then they woke up. That was all 
they needed. But there were some that went 
merrily on. You understand how that is?” 

“Sure I do,” said Pee-Wee. ‘‘ Maybe they 
think they can get fresh with the law, hey?” 

“‘That’s just it,” said Secretary Borden 
winking at the inspector. ‘Now Mayor 
Corbin told Mr. Spottem not to put up with 
any more nonsense from those places, but to 
close them up.” 

‘“*Sure, you bet they will,” said Pee-Wee. 











even the Pathé News was on hand to “‘shoot”’ 
the leader of the Chipmunks. Better still, 
there was to be a surprise banquet in honor 
of the retiring executive. This was to be held under scout 
auspices in the assembly-room of the school and there was 
to be ice cream. Pee-Wee who was to be the guest of honor 
knew nothing of these plans of his troop. There were to be 
other things, but particularly icecream. On this occasion 
everybody would have a chance of meeting the retiring states- 
man and shaking hands with him. It would be a wonderful 
event, as Roy Blakeley said, and everyone would be happy 
in celebration of the fact that Pee-Wee was no longer 
mayor. 

I have followed and recorded faithfully, I hope, Pee-Wee’s 
career as a scout. His adventures in the troubled waters of 
politics were brief and I shall now relate these to you without 
any partisan bias. At eight o’clock on Saturday morning His 
Honor, the Chipmunk mayor, as he is known in local history, 
strode down Terrace Avenue, into Main Street, and thence 
to the Municipal Building, accompanied by a hilarious 
throng. Mr. Borden, who was Mayor Corbin’s secretary, was 
waiting for the diminutive executive in the doorway of the 
building and our hero passed out of sight of his clamorous 
following to take up the burdens of government. 

Standing by the mayor’s formidable big desk, Pee-Wee was 
photographed in the act of taking the oath of office. He was 
then photographed sitting at the desk (which almost com- 
pletely obscured him) with official pen poised in hand while 
Secretary Borden stood dutifully at his elbow holding a batch 
of papers. Still another picture was taken showing him signing 
the proclamation relative to Boys’ Week which began on the 
Monday following. It seemed an appropriate duty. 

Pee-Wee then received and welcomed a group of hikers 
who had footed it all the way from the West and were paying 
their respects to Bridgeboro as they passed through. They 
had been sitting in an anteroom waiting, and were glad 
enough to sit and wait, it may be supposed. 

“These young men,” said Secretary Borden, “have hiked 
all the way from Chicago and they bring a message of greeting 
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from the mayor of that great city to the mayor of New York. 
They want to pay their respects to the acting mayor.” 

‘Even I know more about hiking than the regular mayor,’ 
Pee-Wee said, “‘because I did a lot of hiking, and I bet you 
don’t know how to go scout pace that’s one thing. If you go 
ten paces walking and ten running you don’t get tired. I 
bet you the mayor of New York don’t know how to go scout 
pace.” 

Following this official reception, Pee-Wee was permitted to 
consider the wisdom of furnishing the truant officer with a new 
bicycle. He wisely requested to see the old one (thus setting a 
good example to extravagant executives and legislative bodies 
the country over) and on perceiving it to be hardly better than 
a wreck he signed the voucher. “‘Gee whiz, you've got to 
show me,’’ Pee-Wee said; “‘ that’s only fair.”’ 

Perhaps if more executives said, “‘gee whiz you’ve got to 
show me,” there would be a welcome reduction in taxes. 
Pee-Wee was a pretty good mayor for a day at that. 
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ATE in the afternoon Pee-Wee did the greatest thing 
in his brief political career, an official act ranking with the 
issuing of the Declaration of Independence and the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. The Sanitary inspector of Bridgeboro 
was ushered into the mayor’s sanctum to report on a very 
serious condition of affairs. Secretary Borden explained to 
His Honor that the Board of Health had been active in a 
much needed drive to establish sanitary conditions in a number 
of bakeries and other establishments in Bridgeboro where 
edibles were manufactured and sold. Salitaro’s fruit store 
was notorious among those places handling perishables where 
the sanitary code had been flagrantly violated. 

“‘These people as well as the Pizzio Brothers place,” said 
Secretary Borden speaking for the inspector, “leave decaying 
fruits and vegetables in their back-yards and have been re- 
peatedly warned that this is in violation of the law. They 
have been hailed into court and fined. But nothing seems to 


, 
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“Now Mr. Spottem has a list here of a 
few places which he proposes to close up— 
if Your Honor says the word. The Board of 
Health can act—it has teeth. ll that is needed is the 
mayor’s say so. ‘That the idea, Mr. Inspector?” 

“That’s the idea exactly,” said Mr. Spottem. 


EE-WEE felt very important. He had, to the extent of his 

capacity, helped to keep bakeries and such places open. 

He had saved many of Pizzio’s bananas from ever reaching 
that objectionable heap in the back-yard. 

“‘Maybe they think they can get fresh,”’ he said. 

“The danger is in their getting too stale,” Secretary Borden 
ventured. ‘Now for the sake of the people of this town don’t 
you think that it’s time for Mr. Spottem to act? It’s up to you 
as mayor. I can only tell you what Mayor Corbin intended to 
do. But it’s up to you. You can say the word now and by 
sundown to-day every place on Mr. Spottem’s list will be closed 
up tight. Or you can shift the responsibility and leave it 
for Mayor Corbin to do on Monday. I'd like to see you go 
out of office doing something big (he winked at Inspector 
Spottem) and let these people know that our scout mayor is 
right on the job, ready ¢o act. Now what do you say, Mayor 
Harris?” 

“Do you think I’m a scared to act?” said Pee-Wee. He 
was somewhat aghast at the thought of the appalling authority 
he was asked to exercise. Suppose Pizzio should meet him 
in the street some day and take violent revenge. What would 
Pydorf do upon learning that his greasy shop had been sum- 
marily closed by a Boy Scout? 

But Pee-Wee was no coward. He would not neglect a duty 
any more than he would neglect a doughnut. He would 
not decline a responsibility any more than he would decline a 
banana. He took everything that came his way, responsibili- 
ties included. Perhaps he was even sorry that he could not 
eat them. 

“Sure you bet, go ahead and close them up,” he said. 
“ Anyway it’ll serve ’em right. Gee whiz, I’m not a scared of 
them. If Charlie Pydorf gets mad at me because I closed up 
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his father’s place I’ll shut him up too, because I’m not a scared 
of him, you ask Roy Blakeley.” 

“Then I have your word to go ahead?” the inspector asked. 

“Sure you have,” said Pee-Wee. 

“ All right then, we'll act at once.” 

It being late in the day, Pee-Wee seemed on the point of 
timing his departure so that he might be a witness to. the 
dramatic scenes consequent upon his order. He never missed 
a fire nor failed to accompany an ambulance. And he saw in 
the forcible closing of these delinquent establishments a de- 
lightful prospect of brawls and disturbances which it would be 
pleasant to witness. It must be confessed that these delect- 
able promises of riot interested Pee-Wee rather more than 
sanitary conditions in Bridgeboro. But he had done his 
official duty with creditable courage. He would have enjoyed 
being on hand outside the shop of the voluble and excitable 
Pizzio to see his official mandate carried out and perhaps throw 
a tomato at Pizzio as an additional evidence of the majesty of 
thelaw. But he was deterred from these delights by an official 
duty which put the crowning glory on his all too brief career as 
mayor. 

He was just considering the propriety of grabbing his hat 
and following Inspector Spottem when the mayor’s secretary 
(who had proven himself a tactful lieutenant to the mayor for 
a day) called his attention to a paper pertaining to a matter 
which had been overlooked in the pressure of official business. 

“This Chautauqua entertainment business,” said Mayor 
Corbin’s secretary picking up the paper. I suspect he enjoyed 
being the mayor for a day’s secretary quite as much as Pee- 
Wee enjoyed being mayor. ‘They want permission to use the 
school assembly room for their entertainments. The question 
that Mayor Corbin was considering was whether the thing is 
educational. 

“Tt’s no good,” Pee-Wee said. “I gave shows and I know 
abovt them and gee whiz, they have lectures and things. Do 
you call those entertainments? The Liventi fellers in my 
patrol can play the marimba better than the things they have 
in those Chautauqua shows.” 

The secretary tried to explain the situation and invoke 
Pee-Wee’s official judgment, ‘Yes, but you see the point is 
right here. If the Chautauqua program is educational it 
might be all right to let them use the school assembly room. 
Mayor Corbin wants to put a stop to this using of the school 
assembly room for all sorts of purposes that have nothing to do 
with the school. The town gets nothing out of it; do you see?” 

“Sure, I see,” said Pee-Wee. “Do you think I’m sticking up 
for schools?” . 

“Well then,” said Secretary Borden, “if the Chautauqua 
is just a series of shows, we'll refuse to let them use the school 
for their purposes. And that brings up the question which was 
under discussion here yesterday and which Mayor Corbin left 
for you to decide. Are we to open the school for every Tom, 
Dick and Harry, that won’t or can’t hire a hall? “The school 
assembly room is for commencements and such thirigs; lectures 
perhaps.” 

“Sure that’s right,”” Pee-Wee said, ‘because gee whiz, let 
‘em get a place of their own, unless it’s about school, that’s 
what I say.” 

“Only school affairs,” concurred the secretary. “That 
seems to be the point. We've got to call a halt somewhere.” 

“T’ll call it,” said Pee-Wee, emboldened by his sanitary 
mandate. ‘Gee whiz, that’s fair. Anyway I got no use for 
the Chautauqua, and that’s a dandy idea about not letting 
everybody use the school; that’s what J say.” 

“Well then that’s settled,” said the mayor’s secretary. 
“Tl answer the Chautauqua’s letter and tell them they’d 
better use a tent.” 
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“Tell ’em P. S. they can stay away altogether if they want 
to,” said Pee-Wee. 

“ And about the general use of the school assembly?” 

“They don’t get a right to use it, anybody, not unless it’s 
about schools,” said Pee-Wee. 

“Except by special permission,” said the secretary. “This 
opening of the assembly room for every sort of purpose just 
by going to the janitor ceases.” 

‘You bet your life it does,” said Pee-Wee. 

He was so enthusiastic in the public welfare that for a few 
moments he seemed to expect that he and Secretary Borden 
were going around personally to stand guard at the school 
ready to assault unauthorized invaders. The mayor seemed 
beset by a mania to follow up his own official mandates 
immediately and participate in their rigorous enforcement. 

“And I guess that’s about all,” said Secretary Borden. 

‘Shall I go home?” said Pee-Wee. 

“Yes, Your Honor,” said the secretary, “‘and let me con- 
gratulate you on the success of your administration.” 

“Tf you’re head of a patrol it’s easy to be mayor,” said 
Pee-Wee. ‘Gee whiz, it’s awful easy. Do they have to do 
like I said, all those people?” 

“Well I guess.” 

“Pll go and make ’em to-morrow if they didn’t close up,” 
said Pee-Wee. 

“The mayor’s word is enough,” said the secretary. 

**So long,” said Pee-Wee. 

‘So long Your Honor,” said Secretary Borden. 

Pee-Wee found a large group waiting outside to see him 
emerge. 


EE-WEE retired to private life, but not to the quiet which 
should follow a stormy political career. There was no 
quiet for Pee-Wee, nor for anyone who came within miles of 
him. As mayor for a day he had done big things, as he was 
soon to realize. It was a pity that he could not live in illus- 
trious retirement as Washington did at Mount Vernon. 

On that very night he betook himself to the testimonial 
affair which was ‘to be, in a sense, his coming out of office. 
But all unknown to Pee-Wee it was to be more than that. 

Upon arriving at the scene of festivity he found a large 
group of Bridgeboro’s young people waiting on the sidewalk. 
The scouts were there in force, Bruno and Tasca with their 
marimba. ,But many of the older boys and girls of town. were 
there also, willing to honor the retiring mayor if it afforded 
them an opportunity of getting a few dances. Thus society 
followed our hero to thrive upon his fame. A gay party of 
young people had even come from Little Valley in a big touring 
car; vulturé like they had been drawn by instinct to the scene 
of prospective delight. They had scented music and dancinz 
fromafar. The flapper and the cake-eater know where dancing 
will occur the same as the savage beast knows where water is to 
be found. 

“Tt’s a most exasperating thing!” chirped Miss Minerva 
Skybrow. “We’ve been standing here for ages and ages. What 
on earth do you suppose can be the matter?” 

“Tt’s perfectly abominable!” echoed Miss Joy Eaton. 
“T think a complaint ought to be made, 
that’s just what I think.” 

Evidently many complaints had al- 
ready been made, there seemed a very 
chorus of them. 

“Standing here in the dark, it’s dis- 


graceful!” 
“T never heard of sucha thing in my Ne e} 
lifel” art 


“They have late fashionable affairs 
down here in Bridgeboro,” called a 
young fellow in the touring car from 
Little Valley. “Maybe they have their 
entertainments in the dark the same 
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The waiting throng represented every mood—mirthful, 
ironical, disappointed, and downright angry. The scouts were 
merry and ready with withering retorts from the Little Valley 
group who sat in the touring car humorously commenting upon 
the dilatory habit of Bridgeboro. Among these verbal warriors 
the two Liventi boys sat patiently and silently on their 
marimba cases. In the hope of engineering a dance several 
girls had besought them to bring their stirring instrument. 

“Hey Mayor Chipmunk,” Wig Weigand said, “you don’t 
happen to know anything about Janitor Jim, do you? Did 
he give you the keys?” 

“Tsn’t he around?” the ex-mayor asked. 

“Not so you’d notice it,” said Doc Carson. 

“T have a hunch that he isn’t going to appéar in person,” 
said Dorry Benton. ‘We were around at his house and his 
wife said she thinks he went to the automobile show in New 
York. She said he had orders not to open the school for any- 
body without permission from headquarters.” 

“Oh merrily, merrily, what care we if he never opens it?” 
called Roy. “School is closed, oh school is closed!” 

It was certainly closed. Its interior was not even bathed 
in the dim light which had enabled the fragments of an audience 
to see our hero in his sensational appearance at the church 
entertainment. The school was shut up tighter than ever 
Pee-Wee was in all his adventurous career. 

“It’s just too exasperating!” wailed a weary maiden. “We 
were going to have such fun dancing to the marimba, What on 
earth do you suppose can be the matter?” 

“T know what’s the matter, ’’ Pee-Wee shouted, aghast at the 
commendable promptness with which his official mandate 
had been put into effect, “‘but anyway, gee whiz, this isn’t a 
school affair—you got to admit it isn’t a school affair—” 

“Tt isn’t an affair at all,” chirped one of the girls from 
Little Valley. 

“T gave an order that the school mustn’t be opened,” our 
hero bravely confessed, ‘‘ because anyway all kinds of people 
use it so I said they couldn’t, not even the Chautauqua, and 
girls ‘and fellers can’t have it opened just to dance and have a 
lot of fun, because it’s only to get educated in, but anyway, 
I didn’t think it would be so quick.” 

“You gave an order not to open the assembly room to-night?’ 
roared El Sawyer. 

“Do you blame me if Janitor Jim goes to New York?” 
Pee-Wee demanded. ‘“‘Geeeeeee whiz, do you call that logic?”’ 

“He got orders from the mayor not to open the assembly 
room and then he put the keys in his pocket and went to New 
York,” moaned Grove Bronson. ‘“‘The meeting is adjourned. 
Three cheérs for Mayor Harris! Good-night!” ' 

A ghastly wail arose from the Little Valley car, followed by a 
chorus of moans. No word wassaid. But the horn tooted ina 
conclusive way and the engine started, as if there were no words 
available to that weary car load of pleasure seekers. And so the 
machine moved off and as it went around the corner a despair- 
ing cry arose in the darkness from one of those girl visitors 
from Bridgeboro’s little suburb. Perhaps she had been present 
at the total eclipse of Little Valley. Who shall say? 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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E WAS 
not really 
a prince, 


of course 
—nothing but an 
ogle faced little red 
bat, hanging from the 
peak of the boat 
house roof all of the 
day and most of the 
night, and swooping over the placid river in the purpk 
twilight on an everlasting hunt for bugs, moths and 
night flies. 

But there was no doubt but that his mother, a drab 
winged huntress of monumental courage and queenly 
proportions, considered him born to the 
purple—a prince of the air. And had you 
been able to follow the tiny fellow in the 
mazes of his swift, noiseless flight the 
chances are that you too would have 
agreed with her, for surely no creature of 
the night, or day, for that matter, had 
such complete command of space and 
discance. 

He had not always been as 
adept as this, of course, and his 
mother, an incomparable flier of 
her swift kindred, had spent 
many a heart breaking hour 
teaching him’ the rudiments of 
flight. 

Strange as it may seem, flight 
is a much more serious proposi- 
tion to a bat than it is to any. 
bird. Lacking the body cavities and arrow lines of 
the feathered creatures the bat must needs put tre- 
mendous effort into his wing muscles in order to 
keep himself afloat and drive his angular body through the air. 

When the bronze-tipped huntress had taught her offspring 
all she knew of aeronautics she immediately denied him the 
safety of-her pouches and forced him out on his first so!o 
flight. 

Never will the youngster forget the terrors of that awful 
occasion, as for a few seconds he actually dropped through the 
air like a stone. Then his minute brain began to function, 
the elementary motions of flight came back to him, and he 
banked, soared and spiraled till he was but a speck in the sky. 

But before we follow the eventful life of this curious little 
mammal any further (he is a mammal, you know, a veritable 
prince of the air), let us first take a peep at his curious make-up; 
for, believe it or not, there are bats and bats—4oo different 
kinds of them. 


E WAS an odd-looking creature, this little red prince— 

half bird and half mouse. His tiny body, not much 
larger than a lady’s watch, was covered with a velvet-soft fur, 
reddish brown in color. Between his fore and hind legs was 
stretched what appeared at first sight to be a piece of silk, but 
which on closer examination proved to be an oily membrane 
of almost transparent skin, his wings. 

But his face was the funniest thing of all. A goblin-face it 
was, with a turned up nose, a wide-split mouth, big, mousy 
ears, and tiny black eyes. 

Belonging to the smallest of all the bat kindred—the red 
bats—his mother had winged her way in the spring over miles 
and miles of nameless country. And here, in the cosy gloom 
of the boat-house roof-peak, her tiny baby was born. 

No other creature in all the world could have distinguished , 
that minute ball of soft down from the half gross of others 
that came into the world at the same time. But the big bat, 
quivering with mother-love and tremendous pride, marked 
every hair on the tiny body and could have picked out his 
almost soundless note from any other noise. 

But that was a full monthago. Now the little fellow soared 
and snapped through the purple and sapphire twilight with 
his kindred—a veritable prince of the air. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because the prince- 
ling emerged only in the twilight and his speed outdistanced 
that of almost any other animal, that he lived an altogether 
uneventful life. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
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for there lurked in all the elements of nature, 
furtive creatures, always ready to snap up an 
unwary bat and include him on their bill of 
fare. And while his painstaking parent must 

have warned him 
solemnly against 
these dangers it 
was quite impos- 
sible for her to 
always protect him from them. 

The youngster was darting over 
the mirrored river one late twi- 
light, close on the trail of a green- 
and-white moth, when a long 
silver body flashed up from the 
black waters and snapped in his 
\nybody could have told 

that trout that this 
vas a vain and use- 
less thing todo. Yet 
so startled was the 
red bat that he 
turned a_ complete 
summersault and 
brushed the water 
with his wing-tips. 
The red-bellied killer 
was lurking so close 
to the surface that 

- he didn’t have to 
jump this time, his jaws simply pulled the 
luckless princeling down below the surface. 
And that, dear reader, would undoubtedly 
have been the end of our little red bat if his 
mother hadn’t fortunately been a witness of 
the whole affair. 

As her baby’s velvet body, all wet and 
draggled from the _ fish’s 
mauling, shot up to the sur- 
face, she swooped down, 
clutched him by wing and 


face. 


body, and flew back to the 
house-peak with her pre- 
cious burden. 

Such a fearful experience 
of course was so vividly im- 
pressed upon the mind of 
the small adventurer that he never after 
that chased a moth or gnat over the water. 
Now since Nature has decreed that 
a bat must sleep twenty hours out of 
every twenty-four his nightly perch must 
necessarily be fairly secure from prowl- 
ing enemies of the dark. And since bats 
are not builders in any sense of the word 
their only security lies in the inaccessibility 
of their perches. 

One early night the entire fifteen-foot beam under 
the roof was black with velvet-bodied creatures, 
washing their fur with little pink tongues and comb- 
ing their coats with their tiny wing-hooks, when suddenly 
all movements ceased. Our little princeling, close up 
to the end of the beam with his mother, perked up his 
sharp ears and stared about him with eyes that sparkled 
in the gloom like twin points of colored light. 

Outside, the night winds sighed mournfully through 
the trees, while overhead, a loose rope-end flapped loudly 
against the flag-pole with a ghostly rattle. These were 
familiar sounds, of course, having no special meaning. 
Nevertheless, every little palpitating body hanging 
head down from the cedar beam grew rigid with a 
vague apprehension. Then silently, a lean brown 
creature with a white waistcoat detached itself from 
the gloom and crept cautiously along the top of 
the beam. Though every movement was silent as a 
flicker of light the mere scratch of his claws betrayed 
him. Instantly every last bat opened his hooks and 
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dropped downward, 
volplaning into 
proper position as 
the air struck his 
outstretched wings. 
With a snarl of baffled rage the brown weasel 
leaped along the empty beam and out through a 
hole in the roof. 

Half an hour later the sweet-scented support 
was fringed again with the little bodies and a deep 
silence lay upon the night. 

Throughout the rest of that night and well into 
the next day the bat slept soundlessly. But as 
the afternoon wore on, he roused himself several 
times and fluttered to the hole in the roof for a glance at 
the weather. Then as the sun sank slowly behind the distant 
hills he sidled through the aperture and plunged into the 
purple twilight. 

He had a splendid time that evening as he flitted in and 
out of the swect-scented pines and darted over the placid 
water. The dew-laden air was full of luscious morsels—moths, 
gnats and cockchafers, that soon took the edge off his ravenous 
appetite. Then how he did whirl and soar through the rosy 
skies in sheer abandon. Once a night-jar, lean and trim asa 
racing plane, shot under him, and was on the very point of 
picking a luscious moth out of the air, when the impudent 
bat plunged downward, 
flickered between the jar 
and its prey like a stab of 
light, and was gone with the 
moth in his mouth. 


HEN the moon came 

up over the green hills 
and hung, a golden globe, 
in the sapphire heavens, 
our little red bat was 
amusing himself in intricate 
“stunts.” He was an am- 
bitious youngster, and so 
intent was he in mastering 
the difficulties of a “double- 
tlop-and-turn” that he didn’t 
hear the almost soundless 
beat of velvet wings as a 
huge bird darted out from 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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A Mountain Boyhood 


ATHER and mother settled on the Kansas prairie 

in the early fifties. At that time Kansas was the 

frontier. Near neighbors were twenty miles or more 

apart. There was no railroad; no stages supplied 
the vast unsettled region. A few supplies were freighted in 
by wagon. Indians roamed freely, halting in ‘wonder at the 
first log cabins of the pioneers. 

Father told me that the early settlers did not like a region 
after it got “settled up.” He laughed heartily when he said 
this. It is quite true nevertheless; as soon as a region became 
“settled up,” the pioneers were ready to push on again into the 
unknown. They loved the frontier—it held adventure, hazard 
always, mystery ofttimes, romance, life. They moved ahead of 
and beyond civilization—even the long arm of the law did not 
penetrate their wilderness fastnesses. Their experiences—so 
numerous books can not hold them all—have become history. 

It is not strange that my parents welcomed the gold rush 


By Joe Mills 


Illustrations by Enos B. Comstock 


old enough to shift for myself; that I was going west to live 
the rest of my life in the Rocky Mountains. But my parents, 
in order to frighten me out of my plans, told me that Indians 
still infested the wilds; that terrible bull buffaloes and horrible 
grizzly bears roamed the wilderness. 



















Long’s Peak from Wild Basin 


no relatives, practically no money, made little impression upon 
my Rocky-bound mind. 

Long after nightfall I reached the crest of Park Hill, the 
last barrier to Estes Park, and midnight when, when com- 
pletely exhausted, I stopped before an old log cabin. Dogs 
charged out, barking furiously at the strange thing I rode, 
and nipping at my legs; but I was too weary to remember 
distinctly even now what happened. I must have tumbled 
off my wheel for I learned afterward that I was picked up and 
put to bed; but for hours I tossed about, my body racked with 
pain, my thoughts jumbled. But boys must sleep, and I did 
at last. 


|, jee morning, pushing the wheel slowly, I headed for the 
most remote ranch in the region, that lay at the foot of 
Long’s Peak. Progress was slow and painful for my body was 
stiff and sore; the road I followed wound upward, climbing 
steadily to higher altitude. Toward noon I came to the ranch 
I sought, located nine miles from the nearest neighbor, at nine 
thousand feet altitude, and surrounded by rugged mountains. 





The four-horse stage charged three dollars 
fare to Estes Park 




















Parson Lamb’s Ranch in Winter 


of fifty-nine. It called them once more into the further wil- 
derness, the vaster unknown. When news of the finding of 
gold in the Rockies came across the plains, legions of adven- 
turers trailed westward. The few roads that led across the 
rolling prairies to the Rockies were soon deep-cut. Wagon 
trains strung out across the treeless land like huge, creeping 
serpents moving lazily in the sun. Joyfully the adventurers 
went—happy, courageous. They were the vanguards of 
civilization, pushing ever to the West. 

To my lifelong regret, my boyhood came after the gold 
rushes were over; the buffalo bands had passed for the last 
time; the Indian fighting ended. However, these exciting 
events were still fresh in the memory of my parents. When 
neighbors came to visit us, long hours were spent in talking 
over and comparing experiences. I thrilled as my father told 
of climbing Long’s Peak, the eastern sentinel of the Rockies— 
of Estes Park, teeming with trout and game. I thought then 
that I had been born too late—that all of the big things in the 
world were past history. I feared then that even the Rockies 
would lose their wildness before I could explore them. 

Little did my parents realize that their recounted experiences 
would eventually lead me, still a boy, to venture into new 
Tegions. 

At ten years of age I hazarded the statement that I was 
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The Land of My Dreams 


HESE attempts to frighten me only strengthened my 
desire for adventure and my determination to seek it. 
When all else failed, I was told that I was too young to strike 
out for myself. At last father put his foot down firmly, a sign 
that his patience was at an end—so I postponed my adventure. 
The day finally came, however, when I was aboard a 
train, heading westward, toward the mountains of my dreams. 
I possessed twenty dollars, my entire savings. 

At length I reached Fort Collins, Colorado, fifty miles 
from Long’s Peak. There was no stage connection with Estes 
Park; but Loveland, a town fifteen miles south, had a horse 
stage that made three trips a week. - The fare, I learned, was 
quite prohibitive, three dollars for something more than thirty 
miles. The walk would be interesting, I decided. But the 
old canvas bag, containing all my worldly possessions, was too 
bulky and awkward to be carried. After some hours of dicker- 
ing, I paid eight dollars for a second-hand bicycle, tied the 
bag on the handle bars and started for the mecca of my dreams. 

Each mile I covered impressed upon me more and more 
that there is not even a distant relationship between mountain 
miles and my Kansas prairie miles. 

At no time had I given any particular thought to what would 
happen when I arrived; so far my whole attention had been 
centered on reaching the Rockies. Such trivialities as no job, 


Above it rose Long’s Peak, up and up into the clouds, to more 
than fourteen thousand feet. The rancher was the Rev. E. J. 
Lamb, one of the early settlers of Estes Park. The Parson, 
as he was known, was more than six feet tall, straight as a lodge- 
pole pine physically—and even more so spiritually. 

Parson Lamb’s ranch consisted of a fenced garden tract sur- 
rounded for miles on every side by high mountains, that shut 
it in. There was heavy forest on the slopes above the ranch; 
and out of these came many lively little streams that were al- 
most as cold as their parent-snowbanks. 

I hoarded my few remaining dollars. The Parson gave me 
room and board, in return for which I helped about the place, 
doing various chores, such as wood splitting and clearing land 
for more garden, and occasionally going the nine miles to the 
village for the mail. My work took only a small part of my 
time, leaving me free to explore the near-by region, with its 
deep, evergreen forests, and the wild animals which lived in 
them. 

Gradually I extended the scope of my explorations, fre- 
quently spending the night abroad, carrying a pair of worn and 
faded blankets and a little food. A number of times I climbed 
Long’s Peak alone. On these trips to high country I scouted 
the high-flung crest. of Battle Mountain, Lady Washington, 
Storm Peak, and Mount Meeker; explored Glacier Gorge, 
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investigated Chasm Lake, and from the top of the peak and 
Meeker looked down into Wild Basin to the south. I sketched 
a rude map of the great basin in my note-book and named it 
“Land of Many Waters,’ because of the scores of small 
streams that trickled down its enclosing mountain sides. The 
oval bowl I estimated to be fifteen miles long by about half 
as wide, its sides formed of mountain slopes densely wooded 
up to bleak timberline. Save the murmur of falling water, 
or the wind upon the heights, it was a land of silence. Small 
streams converged, dropped into deep canyons and reached the 
river that rumbled far below. There were vivid, emerald lakes 
everywhere—some lost in the woods near the river, others 
pocketed behind the ridges, while still more 


poly fellow saving hay by eating it, or asleep in the sun on an ex- 
posed rock. Often he ventured down into the canyon at the 
foot of the moraine to investigate the grass that grew down there. 
One day as I sat atop the big moraine, I heard his shrill 
whistle from the edge of the trees in the canyon below. It was 
somehow different from any I had heard him give before, but 
just how it was different I could not make out. The notes 
were the same, but the tone was different—that was it, the 
tone had changed. Then the reason for the difference came 
out of the scattered trees—a grizzly bear stalked deliberately 
into the open and sat down facing the huge boulder upon 

which the marmot sat. 
The marmot stood erect on his hind legs, 





could be seen up above naked timberline. 


exploring Wild Basin, sought the Parson 
and told him my ambition. At first he was 
much amused, but when he found I was seri- 
ous, he grew grave. 

““There’s no neighbors over that way,”’ he 
objected, “if anything happens, you’ll be 
beyond help.” Even though he was older 
and much more experienced, I thought him 
hardly qualified, after hearing stories of his 
foolhardy adventures, to discourage me; but 
I decided to wait until fall before setting 
out. This delay would enable me to know 
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eyeing the bear warily, prepared to dash for 
his den beneath the rock the instant the visitor 
made an unfriendly move. But the bear was 
a very stupid fellow, for he took no note of 
the marmot. Instead, he looked off across the 
canyon, swung his head slowly to and fro 
as though thinking deeply of something a 
hundred miles away. He was a young bear 
with a shiny new coat of summer fur. He 
had just had a bath in the stream where ice- 
water gushed from beneath a snowbank. 
The marmot gave a second whistle, carry- 
ing less fear. Apparently the slow-moving, 
sleepy bear meant no harm. For half an 
hour the marmot watched alertly, then slid 
down beneath the boulders and started eat- 


This is 








more about the mountains, to add to my 
experience, and better fit me to cope with 
the emergencies of that inviting, great unknown Wild Basin. 

Everywhere I found strange birds and animals, and began 
to get acquainted with them. Upon my first climb to the top 
of Long’s Peak alone, I halted above timberline and stared 
about in amazement at the wide stretches of rock-strewn slopes. 
From a distance these had appeared no larger than a back- 
yard, but a close-up revealed they were miles across; and in- 
stead of being barren, were a series of hanging gardens, one 
above another, each of different shape and size, and all green 
with grass and with a hundred different kinds of wild flowers 
waving in the sunshine. I counted more than fifty varieties, 
none of which I knew, and still they seemed endless. 

As weeks passed, and my interest in the wild things in- 
creased, I began to wish for a cabin of my own, a home or den 
to which I could retreat and spend the time as I desired. 
Wherever I rambled I was alert for a location for my little 
house. I was not yet old enough to take up a homestead and 
claim land for my own. 

Climbing to the summits of various promontories I planned 
the sort of cabin I would like to build there; I’d have a dog 
and horse too, and a camera—I began to doubt whether I’d 
want my rifle, for as I developed my acquaintance with the 
animals I found myself less eager to shoot them. 

Hunting and trapping was the habit of everyone I knew; 
even back in Kansas the boys and men had gone shooting at 
every opportunity; and the few men I encountered upon the 
trails in the Rockies were for the most part real trappers and 
hunters, following the trade for a living. They gave no 
thought to the cruelty of their traps or the suffering their 
operations occasioned. It is not strange then that such men 
saw no harm in their actions, for they considered all game 
fair prey for their prowess. 

Occasionally I left my gun at home and found I rambled the 
heights above timberline in a changed mood from that when 
I carried it. The animals were more friendly; perhaps my 
actions were more open and above-board. .My rifle naturally 
inspired a desire to shoot something, a mountain sheep, a bear, 
even the fat marmots did not escape my deadly fire. 

But without a gun—there was interest everywhere. Many 
times I laughed at the antics of the animals, especially at the 
awkward, lumbering haste of the marmots. These animals, 
while very curious, were quick to take alarm. They would 
climb to a lookout post at the top of a rock, watching me 
eagerly and whistling mild gossip for the delectation of their 
neighbors who could not see me. One day, far skyward, I 
came upon an exceedingly fat marmot busily eating grass in 
a narrow little hayland between boulders. He must have 
weighed more than twenty pounds, but this fact did not deter 
him from adding additional weight for the long, winter sleep. 
At best his active period was short, his hibernation long, so 
he ate and slept and ate again through all the hours of daylight. 
At my approach he left off eating reluctantly, crept up a rock 
and whistled mildly as though merely curious. For a time 
I amused him, by advancing, retreating, and circling his rock. 


UDDENLY I dropped out of sight behind a boulder. In- 
stantly his whistle carried a note of warning. So long as 
I remained in sight I was merely a curiosity, but the instant 
I dropped from sight, I became a suspicious character. Again 
he broadcasted sharp warning to all within hearing. From 
near and far came answering marmot shrillings, and from 
near by a cony “‘Squee-eked” his quick alarm. 
My reappearance reassured him. He whistled again, and 
I thought I distinguished a note of disgust or disappointment 
at my harmlessness. 
This marmot lived on the south slope of the big moraine 
that shoulders against Lady Washington, neighboring peak 
to the giant mountain, Long’s. Sometimes I found the roly- 


ing. From time to time he sat stiffly erect, 
peering suspiciously at the intruder. But since the bear made 
no overt move, he continued his feeding as though he were too 
hungry to wait until his uninvited guest departed. 

At length the bear rolled over on his back with all four feet 
in the air. The marmot surveyed the performance for a few 
seconds, then went on feeding, gradually grazing out from the 
shelter of the rock beneath which he had his den. The bear 
“paid him no mind,” apparently asleep in the sunshine. 
Slowly the marmot fed away from the rock, the further he 
ventured the more luxuriant his feast, for the grass was eaten 
off short around his dooryard. For an hour I watched every 
move of that silent drama, trying to guess the outcome, 
wondering if the bear was really asleep. All at once the little 
gourmand whistled reasurringly—‘“ All right, it’s a friend.” 

The marmot was not more surprised than myself at what 
happened next. The bear lay perhaps a hundred feet from 
his rock home, and he had fed perhaps forty feet from it—a 
distance he could quickly cover if the visitor showed unfriendly 
symptoms. 

But there were no symptoms. It was all over so quickly 
that I was left dazed and breathless. There was a small 
boulder about four feet high in the midst of a tiny hayfield 
where the marmot fed. The’ unsuspecting whistler fed into 
the little field, passed behind the rock, and was out of sight 
for just a second. At that instant the bear came to life, 
leaped to his feet and dashed toward the den beneath the rock, 
cutting off the marmot’s retreat. 

Too late the quarry saw the bear. It made a frantic dash 
for home and shelter, its fat body working desperately, its 
short legs flying. Ten feet from the den the bear flattened 
the marmot with a single quick slap of his paw. Then he sat 
down to eat his dinner. His acting had been perfect; he had 
fooled me as well as the marmot. 


Y SHORT trips into the wilds tempted me to go beyond 
the trails. So far my rambles had taken me only to the 
threshold of the wilderness; I wondered what lay beyond; 
I wanted to follow the game trails and see where they led. 
Above all I was eager to pit my scant skill against primitive 
nature and learn if my resourcefulness was equal to the emer- 
gencies of the unknown. Somehow I never doubted my 
courage—I simply didn’t fear. 

As the short high-altitude summer began to wane, I grew 
restless. 

October came. The nights grew colder. The snow of 
early winter came to the high peaks, dusting their bare, bald 
crowns. 

“Fur ought to be getting prime, now,”’ the Parson said one 
day. “It'll be better still, higher up.” 

This was the message I had been waiting for. It set me 
packing at once, for I was going into Wild Basin, alone, to 
hunt, and trap, and explore. 

On a morning near the middle of October, much excited, 
I set out for the land of mystery. Ahead lay the unknown, 
uncharted, wilds. I could go where I chose and stay as long 
as I wanted. 

My outfit consisted of an old, ragged tent, a little food, 
a camera that had been through a fire and leaked light badly, 
a knife, an axe, a six-shooter, and an old rifle that had been 
traded about among the early settlers and had known many 
owners. In addition I had bought six double-spring steel 
traps sufficiently large to hold beaver, coyotes or wolves. 
The pair of ragged blankets that had served me on my short 
trips about the region had been reinforced with an old quilt, 
faded and patched, but sweet and clean. 

All this duffle I packed upon a “return” horse, lent me by the 
Parson, one that would return home as soon as it was let loose. 

The Parson chuckled at the appearance of my pack, even 
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the horse turned his head inquiringly, but I was too excited to 


mind their insinuations. As the sun topped the mountains, 
I led the horse slowly down the old toll-road toward a game 
trail, and swung up in the direction of Wild Basin. 

The second evening brought me into such rough country 
that going further with the horse was next to impossible, 
With excited hands I unpacked, bade the beast good-bye, and 
started him toward home on the back trail. He trotted off, 
neighing eagerly. 

Save for the rumble of the river deep down in its canyon, 
the great basin was voiceless. The forest showed no signs of 
man. Above and beyond rose a circle of snow-capped peaks, 
I paused in awe; the world was bigger than I had dreamed, 
I was a boy without a woodsman’s skill—a boy alone in the 
heart of an overwhelming silence. I turned, with a pang of 
homesickness, just in time to see the return horse disappear. 
Whistling loudly, I set about making camp. It should be my 
headquarters, from which I could explore in all directions, 
returning as often as necessary for supplies. 

A lake with sandy shores slapped in and out among im- 
mense boulders. On the west side a cliff rose straight from the 
water. At the upper edge a small cataract came leaping down 
the ledges and plunged noisily into the pool that overflowed 
into the lake. Above the water was a grove of Engleman 
spruces, giant trees that rose straight for more than a hundred 
feet. I pitched my tent in a little open glade, but had trouble 
getting down the stakes, for everywhere was granite. The 
first test of my resourcefulness had come—I met it by piling 
stones around the tent stakes, bracing them taut for the ropes. 

The call of the wild was too loud to ignore—I hastened my 
camp-making. The sun was going down on a world of splen- 
dor. Overhead were brilliantly colored clouds, while deep in 
the canyon below the early darkness was thickening. From 
somewhere in the distance came the cry of an animal. Camp 
was left unfinished; I climbed to a jutting shoulder that over- 
looked the canyon. From far below came the noise of the 
river as it chugged and sobbed and roared endlessly between 
its towering walls. I promised myself I would go down and 
explore that dark canyon at an early date 


F a sudden there came an indescribable, unearthly sound 
that echoed and re-echoed among the cliffs. I could not 
tell the direction from which it came; a sudden chill crept 
along my spine. My hair prickled and lifted. Then the 
echoes ceased; the silence that followed was equally terrifying. 
I bethought me of my unfinished camp. Later I learned that 
alarming sound was the bugling of a bull elk. It was the 
mating season. 

As darkness came on I ate beans and bread by the light of 
the camp-fire. The beans came out of a can, so were well 
cooked; but the bread was my first camp-fire, culinary con- 
coction. It was a flour and water mixture, plus salt and 
baking power, cooked against a hot rock. It was smoked 
black and cooked so hard it nearly broke my teeth, besides it 
had a granite finish from association with the rock oven. But 
I ate it with boyish relish in spite of its flaws. My imagina- 
tion expanded as I watched ghostly shadow-figures dance 
upon the face of the cliff. The shifting flame, the wood smoke, 
the silent, starry night, swelled my heart to pride in my great 
adventure. I ignored the incident of the animal cry that had 
sent me scurrying to camp. 

This first camp was just below timberline, at an altitude 
of eleven thousand feet or more. I had much to learn about 
altitude, as well as of winds and weather, woods and mountains. 

In the mountains the higher one goes the harder the wind 
blows. In the Rockies, around timberline, gales often reach 
a velocity of a hundred miles, or more, an hour. Here during 
the long Alpine winters, the wind booms and crashes among 
the peaks, roars through the passes, and rips through the 
shattered trees. 

That first night I lay in camp and listened to its unceasing 
roar, as it tore along the ridgetops. Occasionally, a gust 
would scatter my fire. It raged through the spruces like 
a hurricane, causing me much uneasiness lest one of the trees 
should come crashing down upon my frail shelter. At last, 
after dozing before the dying fire, I went inside the tent, crept 
between my blankets and fell asleep. 

I was aiming at a charging grizzly, when there came a 
swishing, banging crash. I sat up, half awake. The tent 
flapped wildly—lifting clear of the ground. My stone cairns 
had been jerked down by the repeated yanks of the stake ropes. 
A stronger gust—the tent went down, or rather up, and van- 
ished into the night. The spruce tree, which was my tent 
pole, struck me on the head. I sat dazed—gradually it 
came to me that my clothes, as well as my tent, were gone. 
I realized too that I had pitched camp on the wrong side of the 
little stream for the mischievous gusts, saturated with water 
from the falls, spat upon me and soaked my blankets. I man- 
aged to strike a match, but the wind snuffed it out instantly. 
I tried again and again to make a light—with no success. 
crawled dazedly about—I struggled upright—my toe caught 
beneath a rock and I pitched headlong. That hour of dark- 
ness taught me never to venture about blindly. 

The night was unbelievably cold. During the day, while 
the sun had shone brightly, the temperature had been very 
comfortable, even warm. But now, with wind blasts from the 
snowfields and glaciers and waterfall, I was chilled through 
and through. As I felt about for my vanished clothes, my 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


teeth chattered. Soon I gave up the search and sought shelter 
in the spruces; I found a leaning slab of rock and crept beneath 
it as a wild animal would have done. Through the remaining 
hours of the night I shivered and shook there; my imagination 
dulled, my ambition dampened. I decided to break camp as 
soon as it was light. 

But it is marvelous what sunshine will do. When at last 
the tardy sun came up, and the wind died down, and I had 
recovered my clothes and warmed myself at a leaping fire, 
my heart too leaped up with renewed courage. All was serene. 
It seemed impossible that [ could have been so miserable in 


the night. 


S SOON as I had eaten I dragged the tent back among the 
spruces where I set it up and anchored it securely. Lesson 
number one had sunk in. It would not need repeating. 

When camp was at last secure, I climbed slowly to the ridge- 
top. Its crest was above timberline. On all sides rose lofty 
mountains, many of them patched with snowbanks. Deep 
canyons cut sharply between the ridges and shoulders. Ice- 
fields indicated possible glaciers. I wanted to explore every- 
thing at once; wanted to climb the peaks, and delve into the 
canyons; hunt out the game and explore the glaciers. 

At timberline I stopped in silent wonder. Broken trees 
were scattered about upon the ground like 
soldiers after a battle. I didn’t quite com- 
prehend its significance, but ParsonLamb had 
described it tome. I had seen other timber- 
lines in my rambles, but none so impressive 
as this. Here was the forest frontier. How 
dauntless, how gallant, these pioneers were. 
How they strove to hold the advantage gained 
during the brief summer respite. Here a canny 
stripling grew behind a sheltering boulder, 
but whenever it tried to peep above its breast- 
works, the wind, with its shell- 


shot of sand and gravel and ice eH 
bullets, cut off its protruding ay ee 
limbs as neatly as a gardener = 


might have done. Conse- ig 
quently its top was as flat as a 
table. 

In the open other 
trailed along the ground like \ ae 
creeping vines, their tops point- 
ing away from the wind. It ~— 
seemed as if they banded to- 
gether for mutual protection, 
for they formed a dense hedge 
or “bush.” Here was the 
deadline established by allti- 
tude. The forests were com- 
manded to halt. This line of 
last defense was not unlike the 
sweeping shoreline of the sea. 
Here and there were lone scout 
trees in advance of the ranks. 
They were twisted and dwarfed, 
misshapen, grotesque. 

There were wide, naked 
stretches bare of snow. Great 
drifts lay in the woods; the 
deep, narrow canyons were 
piled full of it. Many of these 
drifts would last far into the 
following summer; a few would 
be perpetual. At the approach 
of summer, such drifts turn 
to ice through frequent thaw- 
ing and freezing. The surface 
snow, melting under the glare 
of the summer sun, seeps down 
through the mass beneath in 
daytime and freezes again at 
night. From such drifts flow icy 
Streams for the leaping trout. 
Countless sparkling springs 
babbled forth at the foot of 
the slopes. Here I had my 
first lessons in conservation 
and learned that it is indeed an 
ill wind that does no good. 
Here nature hoarded her sav- 
ings in snow-banks. To these 
savings she adds constantly 
throughout the winter. Long 
I sat upon a promontory and 
marveled. Dimly, only did 
I grasp the significance of 
what lay before me! The 
tanks of primeval forest wait- 
ing to aid civilization; snow, 
that white magic eventually 
destined to water crops on the 
distant plains; and, above all, 
the final refuge of the big game, 
the sanctuary of the birds. 

For miles I followed the 


trees 
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strange, fantastic timberline. Occasionally I found stunted 
little trees scarcely knee-high, peeping through the crushing 
weight of snow that had smothered them, even throughout 
the summer. I cut several trees to count the rings of growth. 
I found trees growing close together and about the same size, 
with centuries of variation in age. One, that had been broken 
off by a rock slide, had two hundred and ninety-six annual 
rings. It had grown in a sheltered nook. Ten yards away 
another, much smaller, but growing upon an exposed, rocky 
point, was no higher than my head, yet I counted five hundred 
and seven rings; for half a thousand years it had stood at its 
post. I found the counting of these annual rings extremely 
difficult, as they were so dense that it was hard to distinguish 
them, and they averaged from fifty to a hundred rings to an 
inch of thickness but the small magnifying glass I carried 
made it possible. 

There were abundant tracks of deer, and some of elk, but 
I saw not a single animal. Near the spots from which had 
arisen the terrifying sounds of that first night, a deep-worn 
game trail led down into the heavy forests. Sharp hoofs had 
cut into it recently—yet neither hide nor hair of an animal 
did I glimpse. 

Here was mystery! 
termined to fathom it. 

How I studied those tracks! Those of the sheep could be 
distinguished by the rounded toe marks of their hoofs, worn 
blunt by the granite rocks they lived on. This was especially 


My curiosity was challenged—I de- 
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true of the front feet. They were also wide apart, while the 
deer’s tracks were sharply pointed, with the hoofs close to- 
gether. Days passed and the tracks in the trails grew dim 
but not before I had read their story. I followed the sheeps’ 
tracks up above timber-line—they grew plainer and more nu- 
merous. Sothat wasit! The sheep climbed where the wind 
would keep their tables, spread with sweet cured grass, swept 
free of snow, and had placed the barrier of timberline drifts 
between them and their enemies! 

The other tracks all led down to the valleys. ‘There in the 
foothills winter would be less rigorous, and the grass would not 
be buried for months beneath the snow. Winter was at hand 
in the high country, and all but the Bighorn had deserted it. 
With them above me, and the rest below, I found myself in 
a no-game zone. 

My thoughts turned to other game—I must have meat, 
how about a bear? If I couldn’t trap one, perhaps I could 
shoot one. I got out my battered old rifle, so like the timber- 
line trees, and boldly set out for “b’ar.” Inandoutof thedense 
forest I blundered; crashed through the tangle at timberline; 
toiled up the rocky ridges. Up and up I climbed, paying no 
heed to the directions of the wind. I found bear tracks, both 
large and small, but no sight of Bruin himself. 

Discouraged, I lay down to rest and 
had a nap in the sun. Later, with the 
wind in my face, I peeped over a rocky 
upthrust near a large snowbank. My 
eyes bulged, my mouth opened. There 
was a bear just ahead. Surely it was 
mad,—crazy, for no animal in its 
right mind would do what it was 
doing. 

First it would lumber along a few 
feet from the edge of the snow, stop- 
ping, sniffing, striking out suddenly 
with its forepaws. He repeated this 
performance again and again. I 
watched hypnotized, unaware of the 
gun gripped tightly in my hands. 
Anyhow, who’d wanted to eat a mad 
bear. 

A slight sound caused me to turn 
my head—twenty feet away another 
{ bear stood regarding me curiously. 

























OT being absent minded, I have 

never been able to understand 

why [left my rifle on the mountainside 

after lugging it up there for an avowed 

purpose. At any rate I made record 

time back to camp, glancing rear- 

' ward frequently, to see if the “flock” 

of bears was pursuing me. 

lor weeks I roamed the forest, 

circled the scattered lakes, climbed to 

the jagged tops of high-flung 

peaks and daily, almost, had 

new and strange experiences. 

Everything was intensely 

interesting, and all was 

fairyland. Many times I 

was torn between timidity 

and curiosity. Though I 

often carried the huge old 

rifle with deadly intent, I 

failed to bring down any 

big game. Invariably when 

I had a good chance, my gun 
would be at camp. 

Before breakfast one 
morning I made an ex- 
cursion to a promontory 
to watch the sunrise. Deep 
down in the canyons below, 
darkness still lingered. Slow- 
ly the world emerged from 
the shadows like a photo- 
graphic plate developing and 
disclosing its images in the 
darkroom. Beyond the pro- 
montory a great spire lift- 
ed high above the canyon. 
I climbed to its top. Above 
the spire was a higher crag. 
Again I climbed up. Up 
and up I climbed until al- 
most noon. Each new van- 
tage point revealed new 
glory; every successive out- 
post lured me on. At last 
the long ridge I followed 
shouldered against a sheer- 
topped peak of the Con- 
tinental Divide. It was mid- 
afternoon and hunger urged 
me homeward. The way I 
had come was long and 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Riddle of Bat Cave 


By Charles Allan Herndon 







“What was that?” 


od 


” ERE’S the man from Bat Cave!”’ 

These words came through the half-open door 

of Dr. Phineas Wilmot’s private office. 

At mention of the cave, Bill Hardin, the office 
boy, was all attention. He knew many of its narrow, winding, 
underground passages. Many a time, he, and nearly every 
other boy in town, had tried to explore parts of Bat Cave. 
More frequently still, they had listened to the vague stories 
of mysterious deaths of persons trapped in its underground 
labyrinth, the entrance to which was only three miles from 
the city limits. 

Now, as he heard its name again, he craned his neck to see 
the “‘man.” The next instant, his eyes opened wide with 
astonishment. Apparently staring straight at him from the 
Doctor’s desk were the sightless sockets in a strange human 
skull which looked as if it might once have been dipped in 
soft concrete. 

Dr. Wilmot was examining the skull intently. Beside the 
desk stood a big, gray-haired man who had evidently just 
unwrapped the stone-encrusted bones. Bill instantly recog- 
niced him as Colonel Maddison Drane, one of the richest men 
in town. The wiry little man with the black beard and 
horn-rimmed spectacles who stood beside the Colonel, Bill 
had never seen before. 

“‘Professor Arnold here,” said the Colonel, referring to the 
stranger, “claims that this skull belonged to a man who lived 
in Bat Cave more than 25,000 years ago.” 

“If that is so,’’ smiled Dr. Wilmot, “he has unearthed the 
most important piece of evidence of the prehistoric past ever 
found in America.” 

“Absolutely!” agreed Professor Arnold, emphatically. 

“But such claims have been made before,” continued the 
Doctor, “‘only to prove gross exaggerations when thoroughly 
investigated. No human bones like those of the cavemen of 
Europe, who lived more than 25,000 years ago, have ever 
been found on this continent. The oldest yet uncovered are 
probably those of the Los Angeles man who may have lived 
as much as 10,000 years ago.” 

“They were the oldest until I found this skull. 
age is unquestionable,” declared the Professor. 

“That is just the question,” explained Colonel Drane to 
Dr. Wilmot. ‘Professor Arnold found this skull in Bat Cave 
about a hundred yards from the entrance. He thinks that 
under the floor of the cave there may be other remains of 
ancient man and the animals which lived at the same time. 
He wants me to put up the money for the expensive excavation 


Its greater 


Illustrated by G. C. Delano 


which will be necessary in order to make a thorough search 
of the cave. Before I sink my money, I want to be reasonably 
certain that this find is as important as he thinks it is. I will 
be governed by your opinion of the age of this skull.” 

“Tt certainly hasn’t the big ridge over the eyes like the 
skull of European cave men,” said Dr. Wilmot thoughtfully as 
he turned the skull first one way and then the other. “When 
I have cleaned off the stone and measured the bones, I will be 
able to speak more certainly—but I fail to see anything in the 
general shape of the specimen to indicate its 
great age.” 

Professor Arnold laughed harshly; and shoved 
another package across the desk. 

“‘What are these?”’ asked Dr. Wilmot. 

“Objects which I found imbedded in the 
stone near the skull,” replied the Professor 
triumphantly. “There is part of a tool evidently 
made of ivory from the tusk of a prehistoric 
American elephant, and a piece of crude 
pottery.” 

““And you judge from these things that this 
man must have been living at the time mam- 
moths roamed America?” frowned Dr. Wilmot. 

“Not only from these things, but from the 
coating of limestone on them and on the skull,” quickly 
added Professor Arnold. “These things were inside the 
base of a stalagmite, a post-like mound of limestone 
which the slow dripping water of Bat Cave must have 
taken thousands of years to form. I was making a 
preliminary search for signs of the Indians which tradi- 
tion says occupied the cave at one time and had about 
given up in disgust when I noticed an unusually long, 
slender stalagmite standing under an equally even grow- 
ing stalactite and decided to take it home as an orna- 
ment. In trying to break off the stalagmite, I uncovered 

part of this skull—” 

“You certainly were fortunate, Professor,” smiled the 
Doctor, ‘‘but in the last analysis, we must judge by the bone 
itself.” 

‘“You mean that in spite of this prehistoric elephant ivory 
and this age-old coating of limestone, you will refuse to believe 
that this man lived thousands of years ago if you find the 
bones do not correspond to a type of caveman with which you 
are familiar?” snarled Professor Arnold sarcastically. 

“T should expect a man living that long ago to show some 
primitive characteristics,” replied Dr. Wilmot. 

“That’s just like a bone expert,’ remarked the Professor 
scornfully.. ‘‘So prejudiced that they refuse to see evidence 
when you hold it right up before their eyes.” 

‘All right,” hotly answered Dr. Wilmot, “let’s take your 
own evidence. You marked the position where you found 
this skull, I suppose? I would like to look over the site.” 

“Certainly, I marked the place,” said the Professor, “but 
I don’t think it would do any good for you to examine it. 
Besides,” he added, glancing at the Doctor’s broad shoulders, 
“you couldn’t get through the narrow passage leading to the 
underground room in which I found the remains. 

‘All right,” shrugged the Doctor. Then turning to Colonel 
Drane, he said: “‘I will be ready with my estimate of the age 
of the man from Bat Cave by this time to-morrow.” 

Professor Arnold looked troubled: ‘‘ You re- 
alize as the scientific discoverer of this prehistoric 
man that I do not wish the site disturbed by am- 
ateurs before I can begin the more complete 
investigation,” he said. 

Dr. Wilmot, walking with them to the door, 
smiled as he replied: “‘I know how you feel, Pro- 
fessor. You know you are an expert archeologist 
but somewhat of an amateur yourself when it 
comes to bones.” 


S SOON as his callers had closed the outer 
door behind them, the Doctor turned to his 
office boy. 

“Bill, were you ever in Bat Cave?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, lots of times.” 

“Did you ever notice water dripping from the 
roof at some seasons and not at others?” 

“Sure,” promptly replied Bill. “Its mostly dry in there 
except in the fall and spring.” 

“Good,” commented the Doctor, “I want you to go to the 
cave and bring me a stone icicle formed by that dripping 
water.” 

“Not a real icicle?” questioned Bill, puzzled. 

“No,” grinned the Doctor. “But stalactites of stone grow 
just like the stalactites of ice which hang from the eaves of 
houses in the winter time. Instead of the air freezing the 


water, in the case of stalactites of stone, the air causes part of 
the dripping water to evaporate.” 

“IT can’t see how water evaporating could make stone,” 
mumbled Bill. 

“In soaking through decaying vegetable matter in the 
ground above the cave roof,” explained the Doctor, “the 
water becomes acid. The acid dissolves lime in the rocks 
through which it passes until it has as much as it can hold, 
When the limey water reaches the air of the cave it forms a 
big drop which hangs for some time ready to fall. The water 
around the edges evaporates. When some of the water 
evaporates, the drop then has more lime or other mineral 
matter than it can hold, so it gives up some which forms a ring 
at the outer edge of the drop of water. Other drops come 
along and part of their water is evaporated and their minerals 
added to the ring. In time, depending on the rate of dripping 
and the air conditions and sort of minerals, the ring becomes 
a tube of thicker and thicker walls, which grows downward, 
becoming more solid—but you had better hustle on out to the 
cave. Can you get any of the other boys to go with you?” 

“Sure,” replied Bill, brightening. 

“Well, get them,” ordered Dr. Wilmot, “‘also get on your 
old clothes, take your flashlight and plenty of candles and 
matches. You know what I want, the stalactite hanging from 
the roof above the place Professor Arnold has marked. Arnold 
says it is reached by a passage too small for me to get through, 
so you had better be careful.” 


| pump! had Dr. Wilmot stopped talking when Bill was 
out of the door and eagerly hurrying home. In a few 
minutes he had found his friend, Jimmy Cameron. On his 
way to the store to get candles, they met Ben Fisher and Red 
Morris who eagerly agreed to join the cave expedition. An 
hour from the time Dr. Wilmot had given his orders the four 
boys were waiting for the bus which would take them to 
within a half mile of the entrance to the cave. 

When it arrived and they finally started, Bill gave a sigh 
of relief. Hardly had he done 
so when the bus slowed for 
the next corner. Impatient 
to reach their destination, 
he resented the delay. As he 
looked out of the window, 
however, he forgot his hurry 
for the instant. Getting on 
the bus was the little 
man with the black 
beard and horned- 
rimmed spectacles, Pro- 
fessor Arnold. The 
Professor carried a big 
black suitcase which he 
gingerly placed on the 
floor of the bus. 

“Tt must be full of 
eggs, the way he carried 
it,” whispered Red. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Bill said nothing, but wondered where the Professor was 
going and why. He was still wondering when they reached 
Professor Arnold 
seated near the front of the bus got off first, and .glancing 
nervously up and down the road started up the path leading 
to Bat Cave. Bill and his friends piled off the bus behind him. 
“Let’s take the short cut through the fields,” suggested 
Ben, and the others agreed, each pretending to be in no hurry 
but determined to be the first into the cave. Soon the mouth 
of Bat Cave loomed black and forbidding under the jutting 
ledge of a gloomy cliff which rose at the end of a ravine. Bill 
sprang forward. The others, not to be beaten, also broke 
jnto a run. 

Panting, Bill and Jimmy ran into the daylighted vestibule 
of the cavern, with Ben and Red close at their heels. 

After they had lighted the candles, it did not take them 
Jong to locate the low, narrow passage which Professor Arnold 
had mentioned. It opened off the long main hall leading from 
the mouth of the cave and in places was so small that they had 
to wiggle along on their stomachs to get through it. It ran 
straight into a big, natural underground room from the 
ceiling of which hung hundreds of gleaming stalactites. 


AS SOON as all four were safely through the tunnel, Bill 
began to explore the walls of the big room with his 
electric flashlight. Soon the moving circle of light picked up 
a beautiful slender stalactite, below which were the broken 
pieces of a stalagmite and behind which in large letters had 
been written the name: HUNTINGTON ARNOLD, and 
the figures 6-6-25. 

By climbing on a ledge of the wall, Bill found he could reach 
the stalactite easily and with Jimmy’s help proceeded to 
break it off carefully near the ceiling. The candles were stuck 
about on the floor and rocks, and Red and Ben watched ‘the 


_work ready to lend a hand if needed. 


“What was that?” suddenly spoke up Ben in an awed 
whisper. 

“You never heard anything, ’Fraid Cat,” replied Red 
scornfully, but the words were hardly out of his mouth before 
a dull thumping sound broke the cavern stillness. All four 
boys were motionless for a moment, then Red crept cautiously 
toward the opening of the tunnel. The others followed him, 
leaving the candles in position around the stalactite. 

Peering up the tunnel by which they had 
entered, Rill glimpsed something moving. Just 
then a match flared up at the other end of the 
tunnel and Bill saw a pair of gleaming spec- 
tacles and a black beard. 

“Who is it?” whispered Jimmy as Bill 
retreated toward the lighted candles, accom- 
panied by the others. 

“Tt’s the man who was on the bus—the man 
who discovered the skull here,” 
answered Bill quickly. 

“Wonder what he’s doing in 
the cave again?” Red said softly. 

“Maybe he’s trying to fix ? 
things so nobody else can get in 
here,” guessed Bill, remembering 
what Professor Arnold had said 
to Dr. Wilmot about not want- 
ing the site of his discovery dis- 
turbed by amateurs. 

“How—” began Jimmy, but 
just then a dull, jarring explosion 
shook the cave. It was as if a dozen giant firecrackers had 
been fired at once. - As the candles fell over and the cave walls 
threw the noise of the blast back and forth there came a 
rushing roar of falling stone in the direction of the tunnel. 

“Help!” screamed Ben. 

“Dynamite!” exclaimed Red. 

“We'd better get out of here,” gasped Jimmy. 

“Watch out up there, there’s’ somebody down here!” 
shouted Bill in warning to the blaster. 

Then he flashed his electric light. Except for dust in the 
air and a few fragments from the roof there were no changes 
in the underground room. Jimmy quickly- picked up his 
candle and lighted it. The others did the same. Pale and 
trembling they listened. As the echos of the blast died 
away, the drip, drip of water from the roof was the only 
sound which broke in upon the subterranean silence. 

Bill started toward the tunnel. ‘“You’d better watch out, 
there might be another blast,” warned Red. 

““We’ve got to get out of here before it happens, then,” 
determined Jimmy. 

Darting toward the tunnel, Bill flashed -his light into ‘it. 
Half-way up, at the narrowest part of the low passage the way 
was completely blocked by a mass of stone. Bill crawled into 
the tunnel for a nearer view. When he reached the barrier, 
he touched one of the stones gently for fear of displacing it 
and starting another cave-in. Then he shoved on it harder. 
Then with all his might. But the rock did not budge. Neither 
did any of the others which blocked the way. Apparently, the 
four boys were sealed in the cave behind a practically solid 
wall of stone several feet thick. 

As he backed out of the passage the others guessed their 
predicament. , es 

“Maybe we'll starve to death!” gloomily concluded Ben. 
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“‘ Aw, shut up,” growled Red. 

“Our only chance is to find some other way out of here,” 
said Bill. 

“There’s just the one entrance to Bat Cave and I never 
heard of this part of the cave being connected with the other 
passages,” Jimmy discouragingly added. 

‘Maybe there is another entrance,” suggested Red. “You 
remember that sink hole over on Captain Hines’ place where 
we saw the bats coming out one evening. Some men went 
down. that hole not long ago and found a cave.” 

“But they didn’t find any connection with this cave, did 
they?” objected Jimmy. c 

“‘N-n-n-no,” admitted Red, ‘‘but maybe there is a connec- 
tion they didn’t find.” 

“Well, let’s start looking anyway,” proposed Bill. ‘Let 
me have this old stalactite. If we ever get out of here we'll 
show that old Professor Arnold something.” 

Ben had already started the search and shouted that he had 
found a passage. Following his candle, they came to 
another room similar to the one they had just left. 
From this room another passage opened into a third 
chamber at the lower end of which was an opening 
into a maze of winding, cross- 
ing tunnels so low in places 
that it was impossible to get 
through them without crawling 
on hands and knees. 


ICKING what seemed to 

be the main 
passage, Bill led 
the way. Soon, 
however, the pas- 
sage forked. Bill 
proposed that he 
explore the left- 
hand passage, 
while the others 
waited for him 
at the forks. . ; 
Leaving the sta- oon 
lactite with them 
he started walk- 


Dr. Wilmot was examining the skull intently 


ing, but soon had to get down on his hands and 
knees in the low tunnel. A sharp turn to the 
right cut him off from the other lights and a 
little further on he came to another fork. For fear of getting 
lost, he returned to the place where the others waited, and then 
the party began its exploration of the right-hand passage. 

This passage seemed to twist back toward the other. Sud- 
denly as the roof became so low that stooping was necessary, 
Bill stopped short and held out a warning hand. They were at 
another fork in the underground path, but that was not what 
had fixed Bill’s attention. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Red. 

“Tracks!” was all Bill could say. The others crowded close 
behind him, peering over his shoulders. 

“Maybe some wild animal made them,” ‘suggested Ben, 
retreating a few steps. 

The others said nothing, but joined Ben in the slightly 
higher section of the passage. 

“No telling what it is,’ was Bill’s discouraging verdict. 
“But they must be the prints of the paws of some big animal; 
and they look mighty fresh.” 

“Maybe it’s a wild cat,” guessed Red. 

“Tt would take an awful big wild cat to make tracks like 
that,” objected Bill. ‘More likely it’s a bear.” 

““Maybe it’s a cave bear or a saber-toothed tiger, like they 
say used to live here thousands of years ago,” imagined Jimmy. 
“Didn’t you say Professor Arnold claims that skull belonged 
40 a cave-man twenty-five thousand years old?” 

“Even if it was, it isn’t alive now, is it?” argues Bill. 
“Those animals are all extinct.” 

“Well, there’re no bears around here either, are there?”’ re- 
torted Jimmy. 

“If it’s a wild, meat-eating animal that would attack us, 
wouldn’t it have long claws? Let’s see if we can find any signs 
of them in the tracks,” proposed Bill. 

“All right,” agreed Jimmy. “You lead, I’ll follow—” 
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Bill moved forward cautiously with Jimmy close at his side. 
Red and Ben followed at a little distance. 

While the others bent nervously with their candles over the 
prints in the dust, Bill got down on his knees to examine them 
more closely. Bracing himself with one hand, he started to 
give his candle to Jimmy to hold. As he did so, Jimmy uttered 
a whoop of joy. 

“Look there,” he laughed pointing to the dusty floor. 
Where Bill had placed his hand on the cave floor beside the 
mysterious tracks, was another track just like them. They 
were his own handprints. Evidently, the two branches where 
they had stopped to explore came together again here. 

It was also now clear which of the two forks in the passage 
before them they should take; for one of the branches was 
evidently the tunnel which Bill had explored. Laughing and 

joking Bill ‘on his mistake, they followed the 
subterranean hallway into another big room. For 
a few moments they had almost forgotten the 
seriousness of the situation in which Professor 
Arnold’s blast at the entrance had placed them. 
But their fun was short. The far end of the room 
f was a blank wall. No opening except the passage 
through which they had come was revealed by 
the searching rays of Bill’s flash-light which he 
reserved for such emergencies. 
The others were busy with their candles, searching every 
foot of the side walls for some evidence of a passageway out of 
their underground prison. But no overlooked doorway opened 
in the wall. Bill began to wonder how long they could live 
without food and how long it would 
take for rescuers to dig them cut. In 
his mind, he pictured Dr. Wilmot 
waiting for him to arrive with the 
stalactite while Colonel Drane and 
Professor Arnold were demanding a 
decision on the age of the skull. 
Thought of the skull and the possi- 
bility that the prehistoric man had 
been caught by a cave-in just as they 
were caught, made him shudder. 

“Gimmea light! Something blew out 
my candle!’ suddenly called out Red. 

“‘Wh-wh-what do you mean, some- 
thing?” asked Ben trembling as Bill 
and Jimmy quickly stepped across 
the cave to dip their flames over 
Red’s smoking wick. 

“T put it in front of that 
rat hole in the floor there and 
it went out,” Red explained, 
pointing to an opening at the 
bottom of the wall. 

“Hot dog!” joyfully ex- 

claimed Jimmy. “That 
means there must be another 
big room of the cave on the 
other side of that hole!” 
“How do you get that?” questioned Bill. 
“T remember my uncle telling me about a cave in the Black 
Hills that was discovered because a cowboy’s hat disappeared 
into a small hole in the ground. He said that when there is a 
change in the pressure or weight of the air outside, you get a 
big rush of air through small openings into and out of large 
caves, When the air is heavy it rushed into the cave and when 
the pressure gets less outside, the air rushed out again. Feel 
that air blowing through this hole?” 

Bill was only interested in getting back above ground. 
Dropping to his knees, he began scraping away the dust which 
covered the floor around the mouth of the hole. Gradually 
the opening became bigger. Finally, when the surrounding 
stone resisted all effort to enlarge it further, Bill tried to 
squeeze his way through. Giving his candle to Jimmy, he 
took out the flash-light and pushing it into the opening ahead of 
him, wriggled his way afterit. His feet, kicking spasmodically, 
were still visible to the others when his muffled cry of joy 
announced success. After passing Bill the stalactite, Jimmy, 
Red, and Ben followed as quickly as they could. 


THE big subterranean hallway in which they found them- 

selves, walking erect was again possible. Red took the lead 
and Bill brought up the rear. Suddenly, however, the little 
procession again came to a halt. Red hastily cupped his hand 
around the flame of his candle to keep it from blowing out and 
looked first one way and then the other. Ahead was a blank 
wall, but to the right and left were inviting passages and he 
hesitated which to pick. 

“Try the hall to the left,” suggested Jimmy. 

“Better take the one to the right,” said Ben quickly. ‘Look 
the way the candle flames are blowing. If air blows into caves 
like you said, if we go in the direction the air comes from, we 
ought to get out of the cave.” 

“T guess that’s right,” agreed Jimmy, and Red turned into 
the right-hand passage. But the path sloped disconcertingly 
downward. 

“These air currents are not coming from the outside, unless 
its the outside of China,” remarked Red stopping as the path 
took a sharper downward dip. 

(Concluded on page 48) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Mounted Troop 


Part III 


USCLES tense, nerves tingling, Terrell straight- 
ened with an effort and swept the canyon with 
dark, dilated eyes which sought yet feared to 
find what at the moment he quite expected. 

That crumbling bit of sand told him that minutes only had 
passed since that sinister footprint had been made. In- 
tuitively he guessed that the unexpected arrival of the scouts 
had driven this man and those with him from the camp fire. 
Somewhere in the near chaos of rock and pine and tangled 
undergrowth the creature with the crooked foot lay at this 
very instant watching, without doubt, with those evil yellow 
eyes every movement Terrell made. 

The thought chilled the boy’s blood and for a little held him 
stricken. Back of him among the ruins the shouts and 
laughter of the scouts came to him as something far away and 
unreal. 

But somehow, incredibly, no bush stirred, no dark shape 
thrust steathily up beside a darker boulder. And presently, 
like one breaking the thrall of a horrid nightmare, Terrell 
pulled himself together and took a step backward. Another 
step followed and another; and then, turning casually, he 
walked with deliberate, tingling slowness past the ashes of the 
now dead fire toward the beginning of those ruins across 
which he had scrambled so eagerly a little while before. 

He gained at length the foot of that rough, uneven slope 
leading up to the opening in the crumbling tower wall and 
there he halted, passing the back of one hand slowly across his 
dripping forehead. Until this moment his one, thought had 
been to get away. But now, recovering a little 
from that first spasm of blind terror, his mind ‘ 
swept forward and with rapidly increasing self- 
control he began to consider the situation. 

What was he going to do 
about it? If he told Tex 
Laranger anything he must 
tell him all and he was still 
obsessed by the belief that to 
do this would be to turn the 
budding friendliness of the 
man who had begun to mean 
so much to him into disgust. s 
With nerves still twitching “a 
from the shock and surprise , 
of what had just happened— 
a shock the greater because 
only a little while ago he had 
almost come to the con- 
clusion that his fears were 
baseless—Terrell yet _hesi- 
tated. He was so used to 
making his own decisions 
and facing alone whatever 
peril threatened that he 
decided for a while at least to 
keep his own counsel. 

He was fully aware of the 
malignant astuteness of his 
enemy, but there was some 
measure of reassurance in the 
fact that he was forewarned. 
With all his diabolic clever- 
ness that evil creature with 
the crooked foot would scarce- 
ly dare to try and pluck him 
forth from a crowd of scouts, 
many of whom, though boys 
in years, were almost men in 
strength and stature. Terrell 
knew that he did not have to 
fear a deadly shot from am- 
bush. They wanted him alive, 
not dead. By exercising care 
and caution he felt that 
for a little time at least he 
might hope to thwart his 
pursuers. 

Still considering, and now 
and then glaring back stealth- 
ily, Pete climbed the steep, 
rough incline and reached 
again that jagged opening in 
the tower wall. Ramsey was 
absorbed in turning over the 
rubbish down below and for 
a moment or two Pete 








The roan, sweeping along 
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Begin the Story Here 


Stumbling along in the desert pursued by fear, hunger and 
thirst, Pete Terrell wanders upon the camp of a mounted 
troop of scouts under the able leadership of Tex Laranger. 
They greet him as one of their own and—what relieves Pete 
more—ask no questions as to his strange past. But dis- 
trust drives him on, and that night as he is mounting a horse 
preparing to escape, he finds himself confronted by Scout- 
master Lex. 

Tex offers to give him a horse if he must leave and such 
evidence of faith in him warms Pete to his new friend. One 
of the party, Melvin Biddle, the son of a rich man, looks 
much like Pete but is of an entirely different character. 
Biddle’s arrogance causes trouble with the quiet Pete. The 
next afternoon the troop ride to some ruins to search for 
Indian relics and while there Pete discovers the remains of a 
fire and some footprints; one of which being oddly shaped fills 
him with dread. 





watched him with a vague, grim sense of the strangeness of 
life and fate. In the light of his recent experience Terrell 
could not, somehow, recover that feeling of keen interest in the 
possible relics of this dead and gone people which less than 
half an hour ago had been perfectly genuine. On the other 
hand, if he meant to keep his secret and avoid comment he 
must not seem too indifferent. So presently he stepped 
through the opening and clambered down over the sloping 
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rubble just as two of the other scouts appeared amongst the’ 


ruins back of him. 
‘Find anything?” he asked as he reached Tod’s side. 
Ramsey looked up, his eyes brilliant. ‘Find anything?” 
he repeated. “I’llsay Ihave! Look at that.” 


E INDICATED a shapely jar of cream-colored pottery 
ornamented with curious designs in black which had been 
placed carefully on one side. Pete regarded it with as great 
an appearance of interest as he could summon, but inwardly it 
did not strike him as very thrilling. 

“Not a crack in it, either,” declared Ramsey triumphant- 
ly. “It was sitting right there in that niche in the wall.” 
He motioned with one grimy hand toward a recess rudely 
arched over with stones. ‘“‘I’ve found plenty of broken 
pieces of pottery but never a whole one. Hey, Pink! Any 
luck?” 

Pink Huston, peering down through the opening in the wall, 
shook his head. He was another of the few really enthusiastic 
collectors in the troop and a great pal of Ramsey’s. 

“‘Nothing but a couple of arrow heads and some scraps of 
pottery,” heanswered. ‘‘They’re different, though, from any- 
thing I’ve ever seen. Golly! What the dickens have you got 
there?” 

Without waiting for an answer he scrambled down the rough 
incline followed more cautiously by his companion, Chub 
Puggsley. Pushing past Terrell, Huston pounced on the jar 
and began to exclaim over it. 

Pete listened in an absent-minded sort of way. His 
thoughts had shifted back to those footprints in the 
strip of sand beside the stream and for the first time 
it occurred to him to wonder whether it could be possible 
that his enemy had not seen him after all. There had 
been no slightest stir or sense of movement in that 
stretch of canyon within his range of vision. 
It was his distorted imagination alone that 
had pictured the man he feared and hated 
glaring at him from some hidden covert. As 
a matter of fact the trio might have left the 
spot an hour or two before. Even if they 
remained until put to sudden flight by the un- 
expected arrival of the scouts, it would be 
probable that having gained a_ reasonable 
degree of security they would scarcely take any 
unnecessary chances of discovery. Finally, 
until this moment, Terrell had quite forgotten 
the qualities of disguise in the borrowed scout 
clothes he still wore. They certainly did make 
fellows look more or less alike at a little distance, 
which reflection was distinctly 
reassuring. Suddenly his reverie 
was interrupted by Chub 
Puggsley. 

“‘Ain’t you diggin’ around 
for the relics neither?” in- 
quired the fat boy. 

Terrell turned his head and 
grinned at the stout chap, 
His eye had been momentarily 
attracted by the dull glitter of 
something in a heap of rubbish 
at his feet, but Puggsley’s 
bored, slightly plaintive tone 
stirred him to amusement 
and a certain degree of sym- 
pathy. 

“‘T haven’t caught the fever 
yet,” he returned. 

Puggsley heaved a sigh. 

“You're sensible,” he com- 
mented, seating himself heavily 
on a fallen block of stone. 
“Bits o’ broken crockery’ an’ 
chipped flint an’ all that sort 
o’ rubbish! What’s there to it? 
Listen to ’em_ rave,” he 
sniffed. 

“Biddle? No!” snorted 
Huston. “He says that ob- 
sidian spear head is the finest 
relic in the state, so why sweat 
around where there ain’t a 
chance o’ findin’ something 
better. He makes me sick. 
Why, he never—” 

“‘Of course he didn’t,” inter- 
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don’t know what it is to 
find anything. He just 
goes an’ buys something 
off a dealer an’ then gets 
all swelled up over it as if 
the thing was a credit to 
him. As for chances, why 
this is just the place where 
a fellow might turn up 
some dandy relics. It’s a 
queer, lonesome place and 
hasn’t been hunted all 
through like some of those 
ruins back home.” 

Terrell idly pushed a 
stone with one foot, brin;- 
ing down a little shower 
of dry mud which covered 
the glittered object he had 
noted incuriously a mo- 
ment or two before. He 
and Puggsley were close 
to one wall of the tower a 
small section of which, it 
seemed to Pete, had fallen 
comparatively lately. 
Moved partly by the 
boredom of inaction and 
by a mild curiosity to find 
out what it was his heed- 
less movement had hid 
den, he bent down and 
began to explore with 
active fingers. 

Puggsley groaned. 
“Vou're at it, too, huh? 
I thought you said you—”’ 

“T  haven’t,” inter 














rupted Terrell, “I just 
saw something down here 
that—” 

He paused as the thin film of dirt yielded quickly to his 
efforts and drew forth a small cylindrical object which, under 
examination, proved to be a crude metal representation of a 
human figure about three inches long. 

‘Looks like a man, sort of,’’ he commented, showing it to 
Puggsley. 

“Huh!” sniffed the fat boy disdainfully. “Might be an 
alligator or most anything. Brass, ain’t it?”’ 

“Yeah.” Pete straightened agilely from his hips and turned 
to Ramsey, who was still talking briskly with Huston. ‘‘ Here’s 
something for your collection, Tod,” he said casually. 

Tod took the thing mechanically, but as he studied it his 
expression changed curiously. He stared and stared, turning 
the little image over and over in his fingérs. Once he glanced 
questioningly at Huston, whose excitement seemed quite 
equal to his own, and must have read confirmation in the other 
boy’s wide eyes. 

‘*Where’d you find it?”’ he demanded abruptly. 

Terrell showed him. ‘Looks as if part of the wall had 
fallen down lately,’ he commented. ‘Maybe there was 
another niche up there like the one you found the jar in.” 

Ramsey made no immediate answer. His glance flashed 
from Terrell to the little metal figure in his hand, and swiftly 
back again. 

‘But you—you can’t really mean to give this—to me,” he 
said incredulously at length. 

Pete shrugged his shoulders. ‘Why not? I haven’t got 
any collection and don’t really care about these things. If 
it’s something good so much the better. Maybe you'll be able 
to put it over on Biddle now,” he added withagrin. ‘‘Un- 
less, of course, he’s got one o’ these little brass images, too.” 

“Brass!” The word burst simultaneously from the lips of 
Ramsey and Pink Huston. 

“Why, you nut!” added the latter forcibly, his normally 
brilliant color deepening. ‘‘It isn’t brass at all. It’s—gold!” 


OR a moment or two no one spoke. Pete, startled a little 

out of his habitual composure, stared incredulously at 
Huston. Chub Tafiinder, eyes popping, regarded the metal 
object in Ramsey’s hand with an expression of awed amaze- 
ment. 

“Gold!” repeated Terrell presently. ‘‘You sure about 
that?” 

“‘Of course I am,” rejoined Huston positively. ‘These old 
cliff dwellers didn’t know how to make brass. Besides— 
look it over yourself, why don’t you?” 

Pete took the thing from Ramsey’s outstretched hand and 
turned it over in his fingers. The possibility that this dull, 
yellow metal could be gold had never occured tohim. He had 
simply taken it for granted that it must be brass. But it was 
not the first time he had seen a bit of pure gold and as he 
examined it closely, he realized that Huston had made no 
mistake. It was gold, all right, and of extraordinary purity. 
Weighing it in his hand, estimating the probable value of the 
metal, the boy’s heart sank suddenly and for just an instant 
he hesitated. Then he handed the little figure back to 
Ramsey, his expression calm and unruffled. 
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‘“‘Pink’s right,”’ he commented composedly. “It is gold, 
after all.” 

“You mean you—you still want me to have it,”’ questioned 
Ramsey doubtfully. 

“Sure.” Terrell chuckled. ‘Now you will be able to put 
it over on Biddle,” he said. “T’ll bet he hasn’t anything like 
this in his collection.” 

“Of course he hasn’t. Nobody in the troop has. It’s the 
most wonderful thing I ever saw. It looks a lot like the 
pictures of some of those Aztec idols they find once in a great 
while down in Mexico, doesn’t it Pink?” His face glowed 
with enthusiasm shadowed a bit by a lingering touch of doubt. 
‘But you know, just the gold init must be worth over a hun- 
dred dollars.”’ . 

Pete did know, better perhaps than Ramsey himself the 
money value of his impulsive gift. He was also acutely 
aware what such an amount would mean to him especially in 
his present financial state. But he had presented Ramsey with 
the relic, and his pride made it impossible for him to think of 
taking it back. 

“That’s all right,” he returned quietly. ‘I expect it’s 
worth more than that to you.” 

“You bet it is!” ejaculated Ramsey fervantly. ‘Gee, 
Pete! Isure don’t know how to thank you. I—” 

“‘T wonder,” suddenly cut in Pink Huston, “if there’s any 
more of them around.” 

His remark was like a spark to gunpowder. With surprising 
agility in one so stout, Puggsley leaped from his seat as if 
propelled by springs and dropping on hands and knees began 
to scrabble through the rubbish. The others were not slow 
to follow his example and when Tex Laranger appeared some 
twenty minutes later they were oblivious to his presence until 
he had climbed down into the ruined tower and stood beside 
them. 

At the sight of him labor ceased and tongues began to wag 
so briskly and simultaneously that for a few minutes-Tex had 
some trouble extracting the essential facts from the general 
babel. When he had done so he was as interested in the dis- 
covery as any of the boys. 

“Tt looks a heap like Aztec work to me,” he said as he 
examined the little image. ‘A few of ’em have turned up in 
Arizona and New Mexico, you know. A fellow from the 
Peabody Museum out here on field work once told me that he 
believed there must have been some sort of communication 
between the cliff dwellers and the Aztecs which would account 
for this having drifted up here. Well, Tod, you’ve sure got 
the prize now. Biddle’s spearhead isn’t a patch on this.” 

“I’ve been tryin’ to tell Pete he oughtn’t to give away any- 
thing so valuable,” Ramsey said as he took the image back. 

“Shucks!” retorted Terrell. ‘It’s worth more to you than 
to me, isn’t it?” 

“Well, maybe,” admitted Ramsey. ‘“But—” 

“Then don’t fuss any more about it,” cut in Pete lightly. 
“All I want is to be around when Biddle gets his eyes’ on it.” 

‘Do you s’pose there’s any more of ’em around here, Tex?” 
Huston asked eagérly: : 

“You’ve got me,” shrugged Laranger. ‘They don’t 


usually come in flocks but 
you never can tell. Even 
if you don’t turn up any 
more gold, though,’ it 
looks like a likely spot for 
other relics. We've got 
to get back to camp now, 
but there’s nothin’ to stop 
us comin’ back to-morrow 
or next day and lookin’ 
the place over thorough.” 





ITH some reluc- 

tance the scouts 
abandoned their labors 
and when Ramsey had 
secured his jar they started 
up the rough slope in 
single file. Laranger and 
Terrell brought up the 
rear and when they had 
scrambled down to the 
level Terrell, chancing to 
glance at his companion, 
found the puncher’s eyes 
fixed on him with avhalf- 
smiling, half-whimsical 
expression which brought 
a curious warmth stealing 
over the boy. Laranger 
spoke no word and a 
moment later he turned to 
answer a question put to 
him by one of the other 
scouts. But in that in- 
stant there vanished from 
Terrell’s heart the last 
lingering touch of regret 
at the thought of what 
material prosperity might 
have been his save for 
that heedless impulse of generosity. 

Later he had still further cause for content in Ramsey’s 
blissful absorption in his treasure and spice was added by 
Biddle’s ill-concealed exasperation. Had the little golden 
image been anything less rare or precious the boy from Tulasco 
would have tried to run it down by belittling sneers and 
vauntings of the superiority of his own collection. But with 
practically the entire troop regarding the thing with awe and 
admiration and not a little envy, that attitude was impossible, 
and Biddle proceeded to vent his spleen on any one and every- 
one connected with the find, but more particularly upon Pete 
Terrell. 

The fact that the latter’s wits were quite as active as his own 
and his tongue even more cutting increased Biddle’s ill temper 
and finally reduced him to a state of sullen sulkiness. After 
supper that night he withdrew up the canyon with two of his 
particular cronies and did not return until after the campfire 
had been lit, when he slouched down on the outskirts of the 
circle. 

Pete was genuinely indifferent to his behavior. Physically 
and mentally he considered himself more than the fellow’s 
match, and besides he was that night absorbed by an almost 
luxurious sense of well-being and content. Now and again, to 
be sure, recalling his unpleasant experience of the afternoon, a 
little momentary tingle went over him. But. lying there 
before the fire, watching the different face, taking his part in 
the talk and laughter, feeling for the first time that he was 
becoming a part of it all, that sordid, sinister side of his life 
seemed to slip into the background. Merely regarding Tex 
Laranger across the leaping flames was curiously reassuring. 

When taps sounded Terrell flung aside his blanket and got 
up. It was the habit of most of the boys to inspect their 
horses before retiring and Pete, with a secret pride on the 
black for which he had become responsible, joined them. 
Returning a little later through the shadowy trees, he was 
halted by a soft touch on one arm. 

“Say, Mel,” whispered a familar voice. ‘“I’d be kind of 
careful if I was you how you monkey with that saddle g i 

“Who do you think you're talkin’ to?” flared out Terrell. 
“T’m:not Mel Biddle.” 

In the silence which followed he heard the other boy catch 
his breath. The camp fire, flaring up suddenly, sent a gleam 
of light flickering through the close-set tree trunks to play for 
an instant on the face of Roth Raby, one of Biddle’s intimates, 

“‘T-see you’re not,” returned the latter with an attempt at a 
laugh. ‘‘You sure look awful alike, though, in the dark.” 
For an instant he hesitated and then went on carelessly-—too 
carelessly, Terrell thought: “‘He was talking about changin’ 
his saddle girth, but that seems silly when the old one is good 
for a lot more yidin’ yet.” 

Without waiting for any comment Raby moved on and 
vanished into the darkness. Pete stared after him thought- 
fully. He had noticed to-day that Biddle’s girth was almost 
new. 

“Changin’ his saddle girth, huh?” he muttered suspiciously. 
“‘T wonder.” 








(Continued on page 49) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


"What I Have Learned of Camping 


The Man Who Killed Lions with Bow and Arrow Gives Some Advice 


HE term 


person who uses it. 


A camping trip may be made up of one person, 
The kind of country one goes 
into largely determines the equipment that is to be taken. 


or any number of persons. 


In fact, the conditions that surround 
outings are so varied that I will make 
no attempt in this short article to treat 
them all. 

There are a few simple rules, however, 
that should be considered always. In 
most cases they can be applied to your 
particular trip. 

Whether one goes alone or with a party, 
your kit should be a practical one, and 
each article taken be made to answer for 
as many uses as possible. Especially is 
this so when you are alone, or with a 
party of three or four. 

As I have had little to do with numbers 
while camping, I will confine this article 
to small camping parties, or the camper 
or hiker who goes out alone. 

First of all, we grant that the person 
knows where he is going and that he has 
inquired as to the conditions of the coun- 
try, the climate, possibilities of obtaining 
food, transportation, etc. One may then 
more wisely select the foodstuffs. For 
it is unnecessary to carry food that can 
be purchased at a convenient place along 
the line of travel. 

If one is making a trip in a motor-car, 
of course many camping luxuries may be 





“camping” may mean many different 
things, for it is a word that varies according to the 











There’s a thrill on the trail 





By Arthur Young 


conveniently taken along. Always go as comfortably as you 
can. On the other hand, when a pack is taken on the back 
and one strikes out over the country, the rations and equip- 
ment must be cut down as light as possible. Here is where 
one article should be made to serve as many needs as possible. 
For instance, make the covering to your bed-roll serve for some 
purpose after it is off the roll. 
Or better still, a light and com- 
pact tent may be used for a roll 
covering in some instances. 

In the selection of food, try to 
know just what the country in 
which you are going offers. Find 
out what your need is for one 
day, then multiply by the num- 
ber of days you intend to be out. 
Then add a little more of the most 
concentrated food you are carry- 
ing. This is for emergency. Rice, 
tea and raisins, incidentally, make 
an excellent food for such emer- 
gency rations. If something un- 
expected arises that delays you, 
there will be food. 

Buy the best you can get, and 
after you get it, be sure to keep 
it as clean as possible. Don’t 
put sugar or food into flimsy 
paper bags, or anything that 
may get torn, wet, or otherwise 
cause the food to be wasted. A 
small muslin bag or salt sack 
properly wrapped in waterproof 
paper makes a convenient and 
effective package. For long and 
wet trips, waterproof 
canvas bags should 
be provided. 

I have seen much 
precious sugar wasted in Africa by native boys 
who had simply wrapped the article up in paper. 
They had worked hard and saved their money to 
purchase the sweet, then used poor -judgment in 
the handling. 

Meat that is likely to spoil can best be taken 
care of by exposing to the air at night, and 
keeping it well wrapped up _ 
during the day. This keeps it : 
cool, and away from the flies. 
Meat more than most foods 
should be kept away from the 
contamination of Mr. Fly, for 
he walks over or into any dirty 
thing he can find. 

Idislikeafly. Icannot speak 
too strongly upon the point of 
covering up the human waste, (_, 
or the privy. Much sickness 
has developed from neglect in 
this matter. Whole camps have 
been effected, by the careless- 
ness of one person. 


Large pack can be 
carried comfortably 


N CHOOSING a camp site, 

be careful about setting up camp in the bed of a creek or 
river. No matter if it is bone dry—it’s all the more likely to 
be dangerous. I have seen dry creek beds in Arizona that 
looked as though water had not been in them for years, and 
vegetation and cattle suffering from the lack of wafer. In less 
than half an hour these same creeks filled to their banks with 
a torrent of water and large boulders weighing more than a 
ton went rumbling along with the current. I have seen 
cottonwood trees that have stood for over a generation, 
washed out with one of these unexpected floods. 

I knew an old miner that had prospected in a small area for 
many years. He knew the country was dangerous from un- 
expected high water. One day he was careless and made 
camp in the bed of a dry river. During the night there came a 
regular wall of water that swept down the dry channel and he 
lost all his outfit—wagon, burros and all. He barely got 
out with his life. It had not rained a drop where he was 
camped, so he had no warning. Generally these severe rain- 
storms are confined to small area, but how it does rain! People 
living in the district where you happen to be can advise you 
as to any possible danger from such a source. 


Of course you know that a camp should be situated so as - 
















to take advantage of 
sun or shade, and be 
free from winds. No 
one wishes dirt blow- 
ing into everything. 
Drainage is well worth 
considering, for a rain 
can make a_ poorly 
drained camp most un- 
comfortable. 

Before. we entered 
The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes in 
Alaska, we learned that 
there was no wood to 
be found in the valley. 
Food can be cooked over hot fumeroles, which are hot jets of 
steam coming from the ground, but to obtain more intense 
heat, wood is required. We carried in a few small sticks. 

At times the wind was terrific all over the valley, but on 
account of work we put our tent there. Tent ropes were 
anchored to a rock, buried two feet in the sand. Tent pegs 
would not have held in this sand. 
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F COURSE, one cannot camp without water. Be sure the 
water is good, and see that it is not contaminated with 
wastefrom yourcamp. If youarecamping onastream of water, 
be careful about polluting it for there may be campers below you. 
Until you are sure the water is pure, boil it. There is some- 
thing about the purifying of water that few campers know. 
In an extreme case where one may be in great need of water, 
and finds only a small amount, it is likely not to be very good. 
Even a dead animal may be lying in it, and the water all but 
thick with maggots and decay from the animal. Unless the 
water is actually poison from arsenic or some other uncommon 
danger, it may be made perfectly good. 

Place the water in a vessel and boil for 
several minutes; skim off what scum may rise 
tothetop. After this place charred sticks from 
your fire in the water and continue to boil. 
After a bit, take out these sticks and put 
more charcoal sticks in the water and keep 
it skimmed clean of anything that rises to 
the surface. Use plenty of charcoal. After 
the water has boiled for twenty minutes pour 
off, and a pure water will result. 

It is not necessary to have a regular cook- 
ing vessel in order to boil water. A piece of 
heavy wrapping paper may be folded so that 
it will hold water. Fill with, water and 
place on your fire, being careful not to punc- 
ture your frail pot. If the top of 
the paper vessel catches fire, it 
will burn only to the water line. 

One may successfully fry 
food on a flat thin rock, placed 
over the fire. If no such 
rocks can be obtained, build a 
fire on a smooth rock and 
when the latter is hot, sweep 
off the fire and cook on the hot 


_- ; surface. 
A flat rock can make a great frying pan. 


Learn all you can of a new 
country before you go into it. 
Know that you can return safely. One time in Alaska we 
wished to penetrate an unsettled region. In order to reach 
this place it was necessary to travel seventy miles across a 
(Concludei on page 59) 
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diabolically made supernatural creature 
CONCLUSION 


5 OU know, Laklan Chate, it really surprised me to 
see how impressed you were by the white men in 
their towns,” said Barking Water. 

“And you were not impressed, Wewoca?” 

Lachlan tossed a fragment of bread over the rail of the ship and 

watched delightedly the swoop of the gulls toward it. Their 

white wings flashed with almost a crystal brightness be- 
tween the intense still blue of the sky and the wavering deeper 
sapphire of Pensacola Bay. The ship had come to anchor, but 

M’Gillivray was waiting for the special boat which would be 

sent him by his partner, Mr. Leslie. 

“No. Many things impress the unthinking man, which the 
intelligent man, on the contrary, immediately sees to be very 
foolish. What foolishness I saw in those two towns: first in 
Chilleedellee and then Nooee Orkee!” Wewoca’s tongue was 
forced to give Muskogee terminations to all new words, and it 
positively refused to adapt itself to some consonants. ‘‘ While 
the houses were often large they were very stupidly designed 
to take much time and labor in building. The Creek houses 
are much better. What stupidity, too, in these large boats, 
such as this one! You tell me there is good land all the way 
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They would have been utterly dismayed by this strangely 


here from Nooee Orkee. Then why travel in these 
big boats which make sick even the most in- 
telligent and warlike men? The white men 
knew already that the sea was rough and would 
toss the boats; then why did they make boats 
to go on the rough sea?”’ 

“They were not afraid of the rough sea.” 
Lachlan felt obliged to put in a word for his 
race. 

“Tt is not a question of being afraid but of 
being comfortable, and of not losing much good 
food. Then again, while you thought in your 
foolishness that the white men were strong and 
were like chiefs in those towns, I saw that the 
only chiefs were the black men, like my father 
of whom I have told you.” 

“The black men?” Lachlan remembered the 
colored servants or slaves who had been largely 
in evidence in Philadelphia. 

“Yes. I saw so many that I began to look for 
my father, thinking he must surely be one of 
them. You did not notice how the white men 
could do nothing for themselves, but were wholly 


till the black men brought it to them. When 
they wished to go out the black men gave them 
their hats. The black men brought carriages 
for them where they wished and the white men 
sat in the carriages and went where the black 
men took them.” 

“White Alex’s man Zambo is black also, but 
you know he is a slave, not a chief.” 

“T thought of that at once, being intelligent; 
but I observed and saw in Chilleedellee it was 
not the same thing as in Chattahoochee and 
other Creek towns. How does a wise man know 
a master from a slave?” 

“Well, how does he?” Lachlan gave it up. 

““By the food! Zambo does not go out hunt- 
ing, Laklan Chate. The Creek warriors and 
chiefs go out and kill the food and bring it home. 
It is their food. White Alex kills food and gives 
it to Zambo or to women to cook. That proves 
Zambo a slave and not a chief. But in Chillee- 
dellee I saw, every day, the black men go out with 
baskets and bring in their food and cook it 
before’ the white men even saw it. Then, being 
a generous people, they gave some of it to the 
helpless white men. By the food, Lachlan 
Chate, one may always know the master from 
the slave.” 

“T see. What else did you learn there.” 
Lachlan smothered a chuckle. 

“*T learned my future; it was as if I had had a 
vision, such as we were supposed to have when 
we were fasting to become warriors. Yet nothing 
ghostly. It was perhaps rather a great idea than 
a vision. Did you not observe that I spent most 
of my time in the kitchen of the house where we 
lodged?” 

“You always spend most of your time in the 
kitchen, wherever you are,” Lachlan retorted 
with a giggle. 

“Ah, but formerly it only interested me to 
taste food. But when I saw the power these black men had 
achieved through their mastery of food, I learned all they 
could teach me about choosing and cooking it. When we 
are at home again, Laklan Chate, I will make a fish soup 
or a meat stew with wild onions in it and gravy made with 
browned flour. And you will see that I have become one 
of the black Great Food Chiefs. I will be very famous; for 
I will be the only Great Food Chief in the country of the 
Creeks. This has happened to me because, when I made 
a strange journey, I was not amazed and bewildered, but 
intelligent!” 

“You are indeed a marvelous man, Wewoca. I begin to 
admire you extravagantly,” Lachlan said, gravely. Wewoca 
received the compliment in a dignified manner and said 
kindly: 

“That was inevitable, Laklan Chate; for you also are in- 
telligent in your degree, though not as I am. It is not your 
fault that your race is less clever and well instructed than mine. 
With my friendship and my willingness to give you informa- 
tion about all the things which we shall see together your 
inferiority—which is due only to your race—will hardly be 
noticed.” He patted Lachlan affectionately on the shoulder. 

Mr. Leslie of the famous Panton-Leslie Company, now 





dependent on the black men. They had no food — 
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The White Leader 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


owned chiefly by M’Gillivray, came alongside presently and 
took off the Creek party in his large handsomely painted and 
canopied boat. He was a stout and florid Scot, about sixty 
years old, with a brisk rather boisterous manner and an almost 
continual chuckle; a very contented and jolly man. 

“Leslie, I am as you know, thrifty; but I would willingly 
give ten pounds to see you glum for once, merely to see how 
you would look,” said White Alex humorously. 

“Ha ha; very good, Alex; ha ha. But you never will. For- 
merely it might have been possible, but never again. An 
inexhaustible source of chuckles has recently opened at my 
very threshold, so to speak.” 

“You stir my curiosity.” 

“Yes, ha ha—ha. You'll see him presently. My new 
coachman. A big jet black fellow I took in trade from Sefior 
Ramrez of Tampa. A very ox for strength, black as tar, oily 
black, a shining black Colossus. On my word, Alex, I 
believe I never saw anything truly black till I saw Ringo- 
Dingo. That’s what we call him. It is the refrain of a song he 
sings. A huge, rollicking, shouting, singing, laughing bit of 
tar, come up out of some African lake of pitch head first on 
the crest of a gusher—ha ha—and never lost the momentum— 
ha ha! Comical creature: nearly sends me laughing to my 
grave twenty times a day. O Ringo-Dingo, Ringo-Dingo: 
ha ha!” 

“T want to see him,” Lachlan said, laughing too. 

“He is waiting for us with the coach. Good driver. Horses 
like him. The dogs, too. Makes them laugh probably—ha ha! 
Wait till you see his livery. Chose it himself. A scarlet 
hunting coat, a pair of white cotton trunks, an enormous 
palmetto hat dyed bright yellow, great bare black legs and 
feet, rings in his nose and his ears; a thick woolly pigtail, ha ha! 
He’s the scandal of Pensacola; but I won’t alter a thing—not a 
thingo—Ringo-Dingo. Ha ha.” 


HE scarlet coat was the most conspicuous thing on shore. 
It came toward them flapping away from the gigantic 
bare ebony torso of Mr. Leslie’s coachman. 

“Behold another of your notable black chiefs,’”’ Blue Arrow 
remarked to Barking Water. But Wewoca had already seen. 
From his throat came a guttural strangulated yell; his eyes 
rolled and bulged; he shook with the tempest of his emotions. 

“TItishe! Itis Big Laugh! It is Black Thunder! My father, 
my father!” he shouted hoarsely in the Seminole dialect. 
Ringo-Dingo stopped short and stared down at the black roly- 
poly boy who was fairly in contortions as he pranced and 
gasped: “It is I, Wewoca, your son. I am the son of Big 
Laugh and the Seminole woman who was kinswoman to the 
Creeks. I am Wewoca, your son!” 

“Wewoca!” the big black man exclaimed. “It is true that 
I do remember having a son by that name. Are you really he?’’ 

“Even I, who am very intelligent, would not know my name 
of Wewoca if I were not your son!” Barking Water declared. 

“True. You are myson.” They embraced enthusiastically. 
“Call me now by my new name, Ringo-Dingo, which my 
master has given me.” 

“‘Ringo-Dingo,”? Wewoca repeated it approvingly. ‘Now, 
Ringo-Dingo, listen well to me; for I have much information 
and am very clever and also good-natured. Do not call that 
white-haired man your master. That is a mistake. What do 
you do for him?” 

“T drive the coach. I go to the post and the store with 
messages on pieces of white stuff that tears easily. I buy 
cocoanuts and such things. I dance and sing for him and his 
friends. How can I repeat all I do for him? Why do you ask?”’ 

“‘Because by doing these things which he is not clever enough 
to do for himself and, above all, by buying the food, you 
become the chief and the master.” 

Ringo-Dingo stared at him: ‘You ,are indeed clever, 
Wewoca! I would never have thought of that. I am 
not a slave but a master! Oh, Ringo-Dingo, Ringo-Dingo, 
do!” He began to sing loudly, shuffling his feet in a dance. 

“Ha ha! See the fellow, Alex, ha ha!” Mr. Leslie gave 
the order to start, and, chuckling, bundled into the coach with 
Lachlan, M’Gillivray and-Blue Arrow. Wewoca sprang 
upon the box beside his father; and away they went at a 
brisk trot through the town toward Mr. Leslie’s estate, about 
two miles out.. The rest of the party, under Running Bear’s 
leadership, would set out~for the Creek country the following 
day; but M’Gillivray and the three others would remain for a 
week in Pensacola. 

“Tmagine what a satisfaction it is to me to find my fierce 
black father again; and to learn that he is not a slave to lean 
and evil fly-eating Spaniards but a master and a chief in the 
house of a white man,” Wewoca said to Lachlan, later. “Like 
those I saw in Chilleedellee—only much greater. In Chillee- 
dellee the black chiefs had no scarlet coats but were dressed 
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much like the inferior white men and had the legs covered, 
and wore hard black boxes on their feet. They wore no nose 
nor ear rings, nor great yellow hats. Even your supreme white 
chief, Goehee Washeeto—” 

““George Washington,”’ Lachlan corrected. 

“So I said. Even he wore no nose and ear rings; and his hat 
was in no way remarkable. Laklan Chate, though I may never 
see my father again, since I will soon leave him and go to the 
Creek country, I shall never feel sorrow, only pride, in thinking 
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miles or so “to see you safely on your way, Alex,” as he 
said. Ringo-Dingo went too, of course, walking beside his 
son, whom he esteemed as the most profoundly wise of all 
profoundly wise men who had ever lived. 

At last the hour of parting came. Mr Leslie shook hands 
with White Alex and Lachlan; and Ringo-Dingo and Wewoca 
embraced. Tears ran down Wewoca’s face and the huge 
black man shook with sobs. 

“Tt is the parting of Supreme Food Chief from Supreme 














For I see quite plainly 
that Chief Ringo-Dingo, after 


of him. 


having conquered all _ the 
Spaniards, whom he detested 
—they were, in fact, the only 
things on earth which did 
not amuse him—has now be- 
come the greatest man in the 
world.” 

“That was to be expected, 
Wewoca. He has you for his 
son,” Lachlan said solemnly. 

“T too have thought of 
that,” Barking Water aamitted modestly. 


HAT night Mr. Leslie held a grand barbecue in the fields 
of his estate for the Creek warriors. Cattle and sheep 
were roasted in the pits, and also magnificent fishes such as 
tarpon, Spanish mackerel, and pompano. But it is doubtful 
if any dish was more prized than the immense tarpon stew 
which Barking Water prepared, with its tang of wild garlic 
and hot and sweet peppers and tomatoes, with mashed yams 
to thicken the sauce. Cooks, it is averred, can be made; but 
there are also born cooks whose genius needs no instruction. 
Set down in a new land with strange vegetables all about 
them, born cooks will, by instinct, blend flavors and sub- 
stances deliciously. Barking Water was one of these born cooks. 
At the end of the feast, just before the entertainment began, 
the White Leader rose and made an address to his warriors. 
“When I brought you from the Creek towns, youths of my 
nation, my son asked me why only very young men accom- 
panied me. Running Bear also asked: ‘Why not more of the 
older warriors?’ But I did not give my son and Running Bear 
a true answer. I must wait and see how the Great White 
Chief of the Americans would answer me; whether with the 
clasp of peace or with the bared knife. I saw the White Chief 
of the Americans; and our hands clasped for peace. The knife 
is sheathed and the tomahawk is buried in the earth. Now I 
will tell you why I took the youths of my nation to the towns 
of the Americans. I tell it to you, the young Creeks, some of 
whom have never yet shed white men’s blood—for many of 
you had shed no blood when the Turtle-god cursed us for 
Tustunnuc’s treachery before the gate of Nashville. I took 
you, so that you might see for yourselves, while your blades 
are yet clean, how powerful a people the Americans have 
become. So that, if you choose, as you grow older you can 
continue to be friends and allies of the Americans. I shall pass 
soon; all the older warriors who have fought the Americans 
will pass soon. But you, the youths, will remain for many 
more years; and you will guide the councils of the Four 
Nations of the mighty Muskogee. It is for you to remember 
and to tell others what you have seen of the power of these 
people; and that they can not now be driven from the land. 
I counsel you, youths, to continue in friendship with the 
Americans and to learn their ways and customs; that the 
Creeks may remain in the land. So that you might see, I 
took you: I took you, the youths, whose blades are yet 
clean; you, the youths, to whom belongs the promise and 
the peril of to-morrow when the White Leader shall have 
passed forever.” 

For a few minutes no one spoke. At last one of the youths 
rose and said: “‘ We have seen the strong towns of those people. 
We have not shed their blood. The youths will remember the 
counsel of the White Leader.” 

This interlude of solemnity over, the entertainment began 
with a wildly comical dance by Ringo-Dingo. He accom- 
panied himself with a bone rattle; and every now and again 
shouted his favorite refrain: “Oh! Ho! Ringo-Dingo, 
Ringo-Dingo, do! oh!” Wewoca was immensely proud of 
himself and his father that night. Gypsy John sang some of 
his fierce and mournful songs from Venezuela. And the 


Horse Chief,” said Wewoca 
huskily but proudly. 

Presently Ringo-Dingo and 
Mr. Leslie were lost to view 
round a turn in the path. 
M’Gillivray’s party went on 
towards the Creek towns. It 
was a slow march chiefly on 
account of Susanna, whose con- 
duct worried Gypsy John very 
much. 

“T don’t know why Susanna 











HE prise this month goes to Frank Trask of Deer Lodge, 


Montana, whose “A Mountain Pasture” appears below. 
Honorable mention is made to ‘The Days Gone By,” by Tom 
Chamberlain of St. Louis, Mo., on the upper left. On the right 
is “‘The Days Ahead,” submitted by A.C. Smith of St. Paul, 
Minn. “A Hole in the Ground” appears in the center and was 
submitted by Tom W. Drinkard, Eden, Texas. 





warriors did a somewhat modified version of Barking Water’s 
delight, the Obungah Hajo. Susanna, marvelous to relate, 
consented agreeably to be led by Gypsy John about the 
grounds with Oomy in his basket on her back. And the 
warriors marched round and round her, chanting their praises 
to the Turtle-god and to Most-Sacred-Mule for granting to the 
White Leader and to the Four Nations of the mighty Muskogee 
a peace forever with the Americans. 

“Now you know why I took only the young braves with me 
to Philadelphia,” the White Leader said to Lachlan. ‘They 
have no hate te carry on. As to myself, my hate will die when 
I go to the dust. There would have been no white man’s 
republic in this land but for the colonial traders who, by their 
honest dealing, their intelligence and their courage, kept the 
red men quiet for long periods while the little weak colonies 
Those traders were always the first victims when the 
They sacrificed for the colonists without 

Since the first colonies of English were 


grew. 
Indians did rise. 
reward or thanks. 


planted here, the Spaniards and the French have worked to- 


gether to overthrow them, to wipe them out, by means of the 
Indian’s tomahawk. Only the colonial traders prevented a 
general confederacy of the border tribes in alliance with the 
Spaniards and the French. My father’s friend, James Adair, 
kept the Chickasaw friends with the English. Another friend, 
Sir William Johnson, held the powerful Iroquois from alliance 
with the French; as my father first then I myself for years, held 
the Creeks back from the Spanish. Adair divided the great 
Choctaw nation, which had previously been wholly in the 
French interest. And he also won the Cherokee to the Eng- 
lish—taking every risk, making sacrifices, without reward or 
thanks. No, Laklan Chate; my hatred is undimmed toward 
those who wronged Lachlan M’Gillivray. He knew almost 
certainly that the Creeks, already on the warpath, would 
kill him when he hastened into their country to make that 
appeal to them. Only because I was there and they took a 
liking to me, did they spare him—and all Georgia. The ruin 
of my life saved the life of my father as well as the lives of 
several hundred settlers. That it did save his life has been 
my only consolation. I paid a hideous price in giving up the 
white man’s life of the mind for the beastlike life of a savage. 
I have been no man, but a wolf and a viper. Till you came I 
had nothing of joy; nothing but the memory that I had saved 
my father from death once so long ago. I have loved only two 
human beings, my father and you. Both have been worthy of 
my loving.”” He paused, then added thoughtfully. “After 
all—that is much.” 


A WEEK later M’Gillivray and his small party with Oomy 
and Susanna set out for home. Mr. Leslie, though he was 
plump and sixty, was a good walker: and he went along five 


she like that,” he said to 
Lachlan. ‘“‘Oomy too; he want all time get out the basket and 
go down in the mud. Like he want hide. Susanna she not so 
mad, like when she go Nashville. No. Susanna more like 
she scared. She look like she see something; but me I not 
can see it. I think Oomy an’ Susanna scared; an’ so me, I get 
scared.” 

“Tis the heat,” Lachlan answered. “I never saw air so 
still an’ so heavy. ‘Tis likely a thunder-storm is comin’. 
Wewoca says he feels scared, too. Even White Alex says he 
never felt anything like this.” 

“Tn Venezuela, my country, when it all same like this, then 
it make terrible shakes all over the ground an’ houses fall 
down.” 

That evening they camped two miles south of Quaking 
Earth 

“This is the longest dawn I ever waited for,” said White 
Alex the next morning. 

“‘ Ay; an’ the darkest,” Lachlan answered. 


B* FIVE o’clock of that late summer morning the sky shed 
hardly more light than had been given off during the 
misted night by a moon red as blood. The change came in a 
thick yellow cloud which seemed to cover the whole heaven 
and to drop a haze of minute electric particles over the forest 
and the swamp. The men were panting before they had been 
on trail for fifteen minutes, so heavily hot and immovable 
seemed the air through which they were trying to breathe 
their way. 

“Tn South America I know what this mean,” Gypsy John 
gasped. “See Oomy! He know, too! Oomy, too, he live 
long time in South America.” Oomy was, indeed, almost 
standing on his tail in his effort to get out of his basket. 
A front view of Oomy and Susanna through the distorting 
thick haze—from, say, a few yards distant—was sufficiently 
arresting. The basket looked like the huge hump on a camel 
and turned Susanna into some baleful animal of witchland or 
old legend. Then, out of the hump, reared Oomy’s restless 
head. The two of them plus the basket, in that fog of heat 
and gathering storm, appeared to be one gigantic beast more 
terrible in aspect than any image or devil-mask designed by 
the most fertile-minded Indian witch-dcector. 

The swamp opened before them presently. Susanna smelled 
water and quickened her pace. 

“T go first now for let Susanna drink,” Gypsy John said, 
and took the lead. The others followed in single file along the 
narrow path. The patches of swamp-growth loomed suddenly 
here and there through the dense yellowish haze in grotesque 
shapes that looked black yet seemed weirdly intangible. 
The water lay in thick oily sheets reflecting the peculiar 
ochre-toned half-light filtering from the sky. The rum- 
bles of thunder, which had begun with dawn, grew louder 
and nearer. 

“‘Queer how it sounds as if ’twas comin’ from underground,” 
Lachlan said, huskily. He felt stifled. 

“‘T’ve heard that sound before, when there was no thunder,” 
M’Gillivray answered. “I believe this place, especially the 
lake there to the left, was once really part of the river channel. 
Some disturbance, an earthquake or a landslide, filled it and 
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diverted the water. Just as our old men relate. But under- 
neath, quite probably, the river is forcing its way to the old 
channel, worrying the sand and undermining the island clumps 
which are merely heaps from the fallen bank. It would not 
surprise me to see the river rise here again any year after the 
flood season and sweep away all this quaking earth and sand 
and swamp growth. This path is higher above the marsh 
than when I was a boy. The sea coast is farther inland than 
it was when the first white men ventured upon it. The 
mouths of Mobile and Black Warrior rivers are not now where 
they were once. All our waters are restless.”” The last words 
were lost in a deafening roar from the skies. Fire seemed to 
run through the thick yellow canopy of cloud above Quaking 
Earth. With a hissing, gurgling noise, a jet of muddy water 
shot up through the troubled quicksands. 


T WAS at this moment that Susanna hove through the mists 
into the view of a dozen Choctaw whom Nolan had stationed 
on one of the brushwood islands to the left of the path. He 
himself with five others was concealed behind a mass of logs 
and uprooted trees a few yards farther on. It had never 
occurred to Nolan to mention Susanna and Oomy to the 
Choctaw. Like his former unfortunate friend, Valdez, he 
had made the mistake of ignoring Oomy. If the Choctaw 
had known that Oomy was the new Turtle-god of the Creeks 
and that he rode, customarily, on Most-Sacred Mule they would 
not have been utterly dismayed by this sudden appearance 
of a strangely, diabolically made supernatural creature, with a 
large head on its neck and a small head on its hump, bearing 
down upon them through the terrifying chaos of the storm. 
It was their misfortune and that of their employer, that the 
six hunters from their nation had not seen Oomy and Susanna 
when they encountered some other members of the Creek 
war party in'the raid on Nashville. Nolan’s band had ‘been 
unwilling to enter the swamp in the first placé because they 
had. heard it was a haunt of devils, which thrust up arms 
through the sand and plucked men off the path and pulled 
them down in swift eddying swirls. And now, with thunders 
roaring and jets, like arms, thrusting up, came this terrible 
unearthly beast! 

Shrieking, in mad panic, these Choctaw—whose special 
business had been to make sure of the boy, leaving M’Gillivray 
to Nolan, threw away their guns and fled, plunging madly into 
the treacherous mire of the swamp. 

“Alex! What’s that?’ Lachlan gasped. 


“Anambush! Wilkinson’s work!” 

M’Gillivray caught the boy and thrust him behind Susanna, 
who had suddenly balked and dug her four hoofs into the 
ground. Wewoca, his eyes rolling with terror, raised his rifle 
unsteadily; but M’Gillivray checked him. 

“Don’t waste your shot. They are already dead men. 

The flashes, recurring more swiftly as the storm swelled, 
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showed the brief frenzied struggle which could have only one 
end. No human strength could battle successfully with the 
undertow of Quaking Earth. Those who fought hardest dug 
their own graves quickest through the shifting sand. 

“‘T think Nolan is somewhere near,”’ said Blue Arrow. 

M’Gillivray, the three boys and Gypsy John had found 
cover of a sort. Alex stood behind a tree. Gypsy John and 
Lachlan were in the lee of Susanna. Wewoca and Blue Arrow 
lay flat behind small clumps of earth. 

During a lull in the thunder, M’Gillivray spoke: ‘‘Choctaw, 
the Turtle-god of the Creeks has cursed you! Therefore 
Quaking Earth. has taken your’comrades. Speak. How 
many are you?” ‘There was no answer. M’Gillivray waited 
till another roll of thunder had passed. ~ “Shall I bid the 
Turtle-god curse again?’”’ A bullet, probably from Nolan’s 
rifle, glanced off the tree. 

After a brief silence the answer came: “‘We are five. We 
are young warriors.” 

“Young warriors who have not yet been in battle! You 
have, come out to take your first scalps. But why have 
you unsheathed your scalping knives on the trail of Mus- 
kogee who are your friends and allies? Why have you 
lifted your tomahawks against your brother, the White 
Leader?” 

Again there was a pause before the answer came: ‘‘ We have 
been told that the White Leader has made a pact against us 
with the Chickasaw, our enemies.” 

“It is a lie. It is a white man’s lie. Choctaw, who is the 
white man with you?”’ Evidently a consultation was taking 
place, for there was no response. White Alex smiled grimly. 
“TI don’t doubt that Nolan is there,” he said to Lachlan. 
“And I don’t envy him. He knows Indians well enough to be 
reasonably certain that if I can increase the superstitious 
terrors of ‘his Choctaw, they will throw him into the swamp 
to save themselves from god-Oomy. And,” he added in his 
tone of cold vengeful anger, “that is just what I intend they 
shall.do.” 

“There is no white man here,” a Choctaw called with un- 
certain voice. 

“He does not sound very sure, does he?” M’Gillivrary 
muttered in sardonic amusement. “Nolan has fired his last 
shot with them and missed.” He raised his voice: ‘‘ You lie. 
The Turtle-god tells me that you have a white man there. 
His name is Nolan. The Turtle-god will strike you down as he 
struck down your comrades.” ' 

““No! No!” came the frenzied cry. “It was not our lie. 
The white man made us lie. His name is Nolan!” 

“Tf you obey the Turtle-god, your lives may be spared 
even yet. Will you obey?” 

“Ves! Yes! We will obey the mighty Turtle-god!” 

“Then take up the white man, Nolan, who is the cause of 
all your evil and your fear. Cast him into Quaking Earth!” 
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“You fiend!” Nolan shrieked back at him hoarsely. And 
White Alex laughed. 


SHOT cracked. Then all lesser sounds were lost in a 
volley of thunder which seemed to shake theearth. What- 
ever fight Nolan was making for his life in that near-by clump 
of swamp growth, with jetting waters and moiling quicksand 
on three sides, was hidden and silenced by storm and sulphur- 
ous darkness. He knew where the path lay and that he would 
have a chance of escape if he could reachit. A flash of lightning 
showed him presently running along a log, with two Choctaw 
following him. 

“We can’t let him get off, Alex!” Lachlan cried. Swinging 
up his rifle, he sprang erect, dashed out in front of Susanna 
and waited for another flash to outline his target. But Nolan 
knew that his game was up. It was impossible for him to 
break through all the way to safety. He preferred to die by a 
bullet rather than,in the strangling sands of Quaking Earth. 
And there was a chance, at least, that he would kill one of his 
foes before he himself perished. He turned and, with raised 
pistol—for his rifle had been wrested from him—ran toward 
M’Gillivray’s party. Blue. Arrow brought up his rifle and 
waited for light. But M’Gillivray, seeing Lachlan’s danger, 
thought of nothing else. He léaped out from cover and flung 
himself in front of the boy. When the next flash came, Nolan’s 
hand was the quicker; and the ball from his pistol entered 
White Alex’s breast. Before Blue Arrow could fire, a Choctaw 
had cleft Nolan’s skull with a tomahawk. Another fired. 
The ill-aimed shot drew blood from Lachlan’s face as it 
whistled by. In the dimness after the flash had passed M’ Gilliv- 
tay’s men saw a dark mass whirling over and into the swamp. 
The Choctaw had obeyed the Turtle-god, and thrown Nolan 
into the quicksands. ‘Then, having appeased their fears of the 
supernatural, they sped away along the path, on their journey 
into their own country. 

Lachlan, blinded by the stream from his wound, stood, 
bracing himself against a tree to hold up M’Gillivray. 

“Don’t be sorry,” Alex whispered. “‘I am not—because 
you are safe. Don’t go back to the Creeks. Go on to Nash- 
ville.”” Lachlan could not hear other words that M’Gillivray 
tried to say. The thunder had increased and seemed, more 
than before, to come up from under the earth as well as down 
from the sky. Wind had come, too, snapping trees in its path 
like matches. He heard one other half-phrase— ‘‘Old owl— 
through the dark—alone.” 

Then it was as if the world ended. He could not think nor 
feel in the fury that roared about him, over his head and below 
his feet. He was conscious only of a terrific struggle which his 
muscles were too weak to maintain; a struggle with some- 
thing monstrous for possession of Alex’s body. The Thing, 
whatever it was, had hold of Alex by the feet first, then the 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Walter William Head 
ME: WALTER W. HEAD of Omaha, Nebr., 


is the new President of the Boy Scouts of 
America. He comes to that great office after 
seven years as a member of its National Council. 
During the last five years he has served as one of 
its Vice-Presidents, and chairman of the Regional 
organization covering the great central western 
States. 
Mr. Head is one of the popular figures of the 
Middle West. His charm and ability has carried 


about eight go to college. Of these eight boys 
who go to college, about three are scouts, or, in 
other words, the chance of a boy going to college 
is five times better if he is a scout. 

Does this mean that Scouting makes boys more 
ambitious, or that more ambitious boys become 
scouts? 


Distinguished Service to Boyhood 


TH E Boy Scouts of America took the occasion 

of their Sixteenth Annual Meeting in 
Washington and the presence of Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World, to 
announce the inauguration of a new award, the 
Silver Buffalo, for Distinguished Service to Boy- 
hood. It will be awarded annually hereafter, and 
limited to five in any one year. Twenty-two 
awards were made at Washington to a dis- 
tinguished list, headed by the founder of the Scout 
Movement in Great Britain, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, and to the “ Unknown Scout” whose Good 
Turn resulted in the extension of Scouting to the 
United States of America. The full list, with the 
citations, are published on The Scout World page 
of this issue. It is an imposing array of names— 
names of men who have in their several ways been 
interested in boys all their lives. Some of them 
are known throughout the country, even the 
world—men such as Dan Beard, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, and Sir Robert Baden-Powell, whose 
books are read by boys in many lands. We 
congratulate these recipients of the first awards, 
and the Scout Movement on inaugurating this 
tribute. 


The President Speaks 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S interest in boys is 


unfailing. He goes out .of his way when he 
can to talk a word to the boys, and it-is always 
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appearing entirely. The Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, Washington, D. C., will send free a 
circular listing some of the rarer flowers, as well 
as those which may be picked with little or no 
danger of exterminating them, to anyone sending 
a stamp. 

As to clearing up the rubbish, all you have to 
do is to look around any Sunday afternoon. 
Every open space is littered with rubbish—cans, 
cardboard boxes, newspapers. . Beautiful spots 
become an eyesore. 

What can we do about it? 

We can learn something about the wild flowers 
and tell people, at every opportunity, about them 
and the danger in plucking them. That helps; 
but, of course, the great thing is example, the way 
you act. 

When you are out, save the flowers for others 
to look at, and “‘clear up” every time you 
picnic or camp. A true camper takes pride in 
doing that. People are always watching and 
learning, so that in a few years the little salt of 
your example will have salted the whole of our 
national life. 


What Is A Sportsman? 


[NTEREST and participation in sports of various 

kinds grows every year. Big stadiums are being 
built to witness ‘contests, and the skill of the 
players participating is developed to the highest 
degree. With the increased interest is born a 


keener sense of good sportsmanship, which is the. 


chief reason why educational institutions devote 
so much of their thought and energy to the pro- 
motion and supervision of sports. What is this 
good sportsmanship? The Code of the Missouri 
Public Schools declares that a Good Sports- 
a k's 

1. Does not misrepresent his eligibility. 





him to the head of nearly every 2. Will avoid unnecessary rough- 
enterprise with which he has been ness that might injure an opponent. 
closely associated in recent years. Old Glory 3. Plays fair at all times. 

The head of one of the biggest bank- ; . i aaa 4. Plays his best to the end 
ing enterprises in the country west of THE flag is a symbol of the union of States that made this great whether he is winning or losing. 


Chicago, Mr. Head was two years ago 
elected President of the American 
Bankers’ Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., a national com- 
mitteeman of the Republican party, 
and a director of a number of national 
industrial enterprises. 

Mr. Head is still a young man, and 
the occasion of his election as Presi- 
dent of the greatest boy organization 
in the world is one on which we can 
felicitate both the Movement and its 


republic one nation, indivisible. 
carries in its stars an ever present reminder of the forty-eight free and 
sovereign States that are welded into the union, as well as the original 
thirteen that wrested a new liberty from a tyrannous rule. 

Old Glory has stood for years a banner to which the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world have rallied. 
pressed; an opportunity to those economically handicapped; it has 
stood for the continent of great adventure to the enterprising. 

This is our flag. The liberty to which it is pledged—and for which 
millions have toiled and fought and died—is ours to maintain. 
should be our thought as in love, honor and reverence we salute Old 
Glory in the Flag Day ceremonies on June 14th. 


Our flag is unique in that it 


It has been a refuge to the op- 


5. Plays for the fun of playing and 
the success of his team. 

6. Regards visiting contestants as 
guests and treats them accordingly. 

7. Is courteous to officials, accepts 
adverse decisions graciously and ex- 
pects them to enforce the rules. 

8. Congratulates the winners, gives 
them full credit, does not explain or 
make excuses 

g. Is modest in victory; does not 
brag or “rub it in.” 

10. Observes training rules and 


That 





new President. 


One in Seven 
[NX CONNECTION with the sixteenth annual 


meeting of the Boy Scouts of America, which 
was held recently in Washington, some interesting 
figures were presented. When the Movement was 
organized sixteen years ago, there were 5,000,000 
boys between the age of twelve and eighteen who 
were eligible to become scouts, and each succeed- 
ing year 1,000,000 came of scout age (12). In all, 
during the sixteen years of its existence, therefore, 
there were 21,000,000 boys who might have been 
scouts. 

The records of the organization show that over 
3,000,000 boys have actually been or are scouts. 
Of course this number includes boys who have 
taken, what we might call, “a full course” in 
Scouting, as well as those who have been in it less 
than one year, and whose knowledge of Scouting 
is rudimentary. 

On the other hand, recent information gathered 
from a number of universities, which include 
among others Harvard, Yale and Princeton, as 
well as West Point and Annapolis, shows that 
two out of five boys in these institutions are now 
or have been scouts. Sixty-five per cent. of the 
1926 Rhodes Scholars were scouts. These are 
averages that grow better each year. 

Let us put these figures in another way. Of 
every 100 boys about fourteen are scouts and only 


a word that boys understand and appreciate. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Boy Scouts of 
America in Washington, talking to adult leaders 
of the Movement, he showed that his interest in 
boys and in the movement, of which he is honor- 
ary President, went- deep into its fundamentals. 
It is wonderful that boys have such a real friend 
in the White House, for the words he spoke will 
not only have the effect of heartening those Scout- 
masters and Assistant Scoutmasters whom he 
commended, but his appeal for Scouting as an 
opportunity where men can meet in friendly help- 
fulness with boys, we are sure, will result in greater 
interest in providing for the millions of boys who 
are not scouts having the opportunity of joining 
troops that will be formed, as soon as able men 
volunteer their services as scoutmasters. 


The Open Air Months 


"THERE are two very valuable services that 

boys can render in these warm weather 
months when all the world goes out into the parks 
and countryside. They are, first, protecting our 
wild flowers, and, second, clearing up the rubbish 
that is now strewn all over the place. 

Thousands of people, city folk, whom the 
automobile has brought to the country, in the 
pleasure the wild flowers give them, pick them in 
great bunches only to find that they wilt in a few 
hours. Many rare blossoms are in danger of dis- 


seeks in all ways to represent his 
school worthily. 
11. Among his fellows is fair, courteous and 
determined. Above all he is a gentleman. 


Sportsmanship and Games 


"THE purpose of all school and college athletics 

and games, apart from the physical benefit 
they bring to those who participate, is to teach 
those virtues enumerated above under the title 
of “sportsmanship.” Recently there has been a 
great deal of interest in the question whether the 
emphasis placed on football in modern colleges 
is in the best interests of students. Some college 
professors feel that the academic features are 
made to suffer, and many student bodies who 
have expressed themselves have declared firmly 
that the great interest that has built stadiums 
where thousands might see such encounters is 
harmful. In fact there is a movement for fewer 
star players and more students taking part, with 
less—much less—public interest. 

This no doubt will work out gradually to the 
proper emphasis. In the meantime professional 
football has received a tremendous push into public 
interest through the entry of “Red” Grange into 
its ranks, and plans are being made for two major 
leagues, as in baseball, this year. What will it 
mean? Will it mean that professionals will play 
super-football, as they do baseball, and take first 
place in public popularity? 
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Camping and Equipment 


ONKEY SHOALS and Sandy Bar wore straw 

hats of the kind one sees worn by the farmers 

in haying time. Inside the hats they had ban- 

dana handkerchiefs which they soaked in water 
at each well they passed, for even in June it was hot on the 
Lexington Turnpike. 

Out past the barracks where the troops were quartered 
during the Civil War, past the old Buena Vista Inn with its 
swinging signboard on which was painted a scene of the Battle 
of Buena Vista, through the toll gate where Logan Vickers 
lived, around the bend where the rifle pits were below the fort, 
the two boys tramped, through the white dust of the Pike. 

But, where the road turned around the hill, the boys left 
it and ran down over the rifle pits to the level land, known as 
the “commons.” On their way, they stopped at the gate 
post where the bluebirds had their nest, to interview the young 
birds therein; next they stopped at the frog pond to catch 
some frogs by means of a grapple made of three fish-hooks 
bound together. The frogs were not afraid of the three hooks, 
until they were caught. 

The boys were so intent upon fishing that they heard no one 
approaching and were somewhat alarmed when they suddenly 
became aware that Red Brosmore was standing by them. 

Red greeted them with ‘“What’re you 
fellers doin’ hea,” and turning to Monkey 
he cried, ‘Gimme tha’ pole!” 

In fishing for frogs the boys used a line 
about a foot and a half long, fastened to 
the end of quite a long sapling. Both 
Sandy and Monkey knew when it was time 
to “throw up their hands,” so Monkey 
meekly proffered the pole to the red-headed 
bully; but in so doing he swung it round 
and handed him the end to which the line 
was attached. With a growl Red grasped 
the line, then Monkey gave a sharp jerk 
with the pole. 

Not having had the benefit of a high 
school education, the fish-hooks could not 
tell the difference between Red Brosmore’s 
hands and a bull frog’s chin, consequently 
when the jerk of the rod drew the line 
through Red’s hand the three hooks 
promptly buried themselves into the palm 
of his hand. 

It was a time for disappearing and the 
two little River Rabbits started on a dead 
run up the railroad tracks toward Bank 
Lick, while Red danced around, with the 
pole and line dangling from his hand, using 
language peculiar to River Rats and mates 
on river steamers. He said things about 
fish-hooks that even fish-hooks should not 
hear. How Red ever got the hooks out 
of his hand no one knows. 

The boys did not wait to see, and, for 
reasons of their own, they used extreme 
care to avoid meeting Brosmore. Had 
they by chance met the bully, I doubt that 
they would have stopped to inquire how 
he removed the hooks. We know he got 
them out somehow, because, when he was 
seen in town, although he had a rag around 
his hand, it was noticed that he was not 
dragging the rod and line behind him. 

It was Red’s habit to appropriate any- 
thing that the smaller boys had; whether 
it was a boat, a canoe, a kite, a shinny stick 
or a fishing line. This time he appropri- 
ated the hooks and forgot to say “thank 
you”’ to the two urchins who were skedad- 
dling up the railroad tracks and who never 
stopped until they had walked across the 
high trestle which spanned Bank Lick, 
slid down the fill at the end of the bridge 
and disappeared in the dense woods which 
bordered the South shore. 


HEEING and camping in those days 
was not what it is now. The boys 
who loved the outdoors of yesterday were 
in constant fear of attack from the River 
Rats or similar toughs, according to loca- 
tion. The River Rats often tied hard 
knots in the bathers’ shirts, first dampen- 
ing the cloth in the water. When the 
poor little lads would crawl out on the 
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bank or on the raft to dress they must perforce first, use their 
teeth to untie the knots, while the heartless River Rats 
sang in unison: 


Chaw, Chaw, Chaw, green apples, 
Chaw, Chaw, Chaw, green apples. 


It not infrequently happened that the good little boys went 
home without their shirts and this necessitated explanations, 
which did not always explain. Parents had a very forceable 
way of expressing their displeasure, when one went home 
without one’s shirt it sometimes happened that one had reason 
to wish for seven or eight shirts as well as several pairs’ of 
trousers. 

A big buttonwood or sycamore tree had been uprooted and 
as the immense tree fell it left the clay covered roots standing 
twenty feet in the air. This clay wall furnished Monkey and 
Sandy with a splendid back wall for the shack they built 
of poles covered with browse; not only did it furnish a sub- 
stantial, non-inflammable wall for their house, but it also con- 
cealed the structure. Here, with Bank Lick slowly flowing 
toward the Licking River and not more than twenty yards 
from them, the dense tangled wildwood all around them the 
boys had an ideal retreat. The stream furnished them fish 





for their table, the woods furnished them sassafras and slip- 
pery elm to chew, berries and nuts in their season to eat. 

The furniture of their shack consisted of some dried leaves 
upon which to lounge, some tin cans in which to boil eggs or 
make a stew and that was all. Their fingers and their pocket 
knives were all the table cutlery they had. Once when they 
caught a huge channel catfish in the rapids at the mouth of 
Bank Lick, they baked the fish, or maybe we might call it, 
roasted it, on a flat stone. 

They made a fireplace of stones, across the top of which they 
laid this thin, flat stone and when the stone was hot they laid 
the dressed fish upon it, back down, so that when the fish was 
cooked they sat around the fireplace and ate it, using wooden 
forks which they had whittled out of branches. The gummy 
skin of the catfish stuck fast to the hot stone, but the boys ate 
the white meat from out the skin, as one would the white meat 
of a baked potato; they often roasted potatoes in the embers 
of the fire. 

On a steep shore of Bank Lick hung the famous grape-vine 
trail, a vine twice as thick as a man’s wrist which had been cut 
off not more than five feet above the ground while way up in 
the branches of a tall tree the vine was entwined, twisted and 
knitted to the boughs more firmly than any human made knot, 
bend or hitch could have fastened it, so 
that when the boys wanted to cross the 
creek at this point they took a pole from 
which all the branches but one had been 
trimmed and reached out over the stream, 
pulled in the vine, then cast the pole aside, 
and taking hold of the vine swung out over 
the water to the other shore. 


HE grape-vine trail was a carefully 

guarded secret, but one day a spy from 
the enemy saw the boys cross and he fol- 
lowed, grasped the grape-vine, gave a run 
and sprang out into space, but he was new 
at the grape-vine trail and either he put too 
much vigor in his jump, became nervous, 
or did not grasp the vine properly, or else 
his conscience weakened his hands. At 
any rate, he let go when he was about 
twenty feet in the air above the stream, 
and down he went into the water with 
a mighty splash! 

It was probably a half hour before that 
broad-shouldered, bullet-headed tough suc- 
ceeded in pulling his feet loose from the 
mire in the bottom of the creek, and when 
he did so, his feet were so loaded down with 
clay that it was with great difficulty he 
reached the shore and with still greater 
difficulty that he climbed the steep bank. 

Why he never disclosed the location of 
the grape-vine trail to his wicked pals and 
why he never referred to it again, is to this 
day an unsolved mystery. 

Of course you want a little better outfit 
for a hike than that of the River Rabbits. 

At the ten-cent store you can get a frying 
pan, Fig. 1; some bake pans, Fig. 6, 7 and 
8; and a tin pail, Fig. 10. At the Army and 
Navy stores you can purchase a canvas gas 
mask case, Fig.9. Fit the utensils together 
as in Fig. 7, put them in the bag as in Fig. 
9, and there you are, cheap as dirt. 

To fry a flapjack pour the batter into 
the pan, Fig. 2, heat it over the fire until 
bubbles speckle its surface, Fig. 3, loosen 
the edges, Fig. 3. Then dip pan down, Fig. 
5, bring up with a smart motion which will 
toss the cake in the air, allow it to turn 
over, Fig. 4; catch it in the pan and cook 
the other side. 

Fig. to shows how to cook your cereal, 
oatmeal or rice by covering the bottom of 
one pail with stones, filling with water and 
setting the pail of mush or what not in the 
water on the stones. The water may boil 
as long as you wish with no danger of 
scorching your food. 

But for real comfort on a hike, fit out 
from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts 
of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. With a cooking kit and hiking out- 
fit never dreamed of by the River Rabbits 
or the predacious River Rats. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scout World 


HE Sixteenth Annual Meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., April 3oth, and 
May ist, will be long remembered for 
it had many unique features: The participation of 
President Coolidge, the presence of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the announcement of the Silver Buffalo awards for Distin- 
guished Service to Boyhood, the election of Walter W. Head 
as President, and—mark!—the participation of 3500 scouts. 
rhose of you who “listened in” on the meeting at the D. A. 
R. Continental Hall on the evening of May 1st know that 
the speeches delivered by President Coolidge and Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, and which were broadcasted through a chain of 
stations throughout the country, were splendid rallying cries to 
Scouting. Isn’t it wonderful that we should have a President 
who is so thoroughly in sympathy with our Movement, one 
who understands and appreciates the big things that scouts 
aim at through their organization? But to put things in the 
order of their happening. To begin with 
The Business Session 
BOUT 400 duly accredited delegates attended the business 
sessions at the New Willard Hotel. This is the largest 
Annual Meeting in the history of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Mr. Milton A. McRae, who was elected to fill Mr. Storrow’s 
unexpired term as President, presided at the opening session 
as well as at the big meeting at the D. A. R. Continental Hall. 
We wish we had space to review the many wonderful reports 
presented outlining the progress Scouting made during the 
year 1925. 


The New President 
ME: WALTER W. HEAD of Omaha, Nebr., was elected 


President. In addition to the other officers who were 
re-elected, Mr. McRae was again elected Vice-President; 
Mr. John Sherman Hoyt was elected Vice-President to take 
the place of Mr. Head, and Mr. John P. Wallace of Des 
Moines, Ia., Charles E. Cotting of Boston, Mass., and Mr. 
Daniel A. Tobin of Brooklyn, New York, were elected mem- 
bers of the Executivé Board. 

Mr. Head is President of the Omaha National Bank and the 
Omaha Trust Company. He is very popular both in and 
out of Scouting circles. He was President of the American 
Bankers’ Association one year. He has been a member of 
the Executive Board of the National Council since 1919, and 





“Uncle Dan” greets the Chief Scout 


one of its Vice-Presidents the last five years. In 1921 he was 
elected Chairman of Region 8. 


Visit to the White House 


T 1.30 on Saturday afternoon the business sessions of the 
Annual Meeting had closed, and the rest of the afternoon 
belonged to the scouts. 2000 of them had journeyed from 
Councils in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia and joined 
the 1500 Washington scouts, tomakeitaday! The Baltimore 
Band and the Washington Fife and Drum Corps was in 
attendance, when they began to assemble at 2.15 on the White 
House grounds to greet their Honorary President. On the 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 








Walter W. Head, the new President of the 
Boy Scouts of America 








South Lawn the 3500 scouts, the President of the 
United States, Sir Robert, and officials of the Boy 
Scouts of America, faced the camera. 


The Big Rally 


S THE scouts began to reassemble in respective groups on 
the sidewalk outside the White House grounds under 
their own leaders, Troop 135, going on to the Ellipse con- 
structed an inter-locking spa bridge, and had it finished just 
in time for Sir Robert and other leaders to mount on for use as 
a reviewing stand, as the scouts began to assemble. 

The band leading off, a double column of scouts in squad 
formation came marching on either side of the bridge to the 
base of a huge Fleur‘de Lis, which was marked off in chalk on 
the lawn. The columns upon reaching the base then moved 
to the left and right, following the outline of the Fleur de Lis. 
When all the scouts had entered, on a given signal they sat 
down. The band struck up and a dozen or more patrols, 
dressed in the scout uniforms of foreign nations entered with 
flying colors. This group upon reaching the reviewing 
bridge, turned to the right and circled about the stand, and 
came to attention facing the centre, upon which the band 
struck up “America” and ‘‘God Save the King,” which was 
sung by the entire assemblage. 


Seventeen Simultaneous Demonstrations 


OLLOWING this seventeen simultaneous scout demon- 

strations entered the Fleur de Lis. Sir Robert was very 
much delighted over the construction of signal tower by the 
Washington scouts, and the cabin displayed by the scouts of 
Baltimore. ' 

The Eagle Scouts and Life Savers gathered round the 
platform, and around them grouped the other scouts. National 
Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard then introduced 
Sir Robert, and the Chief Scout of the World gave the scouts 
his first message to them while on this visit to America. He 
spoke of the value of character, and the development of 
personality, and he held them alternatively with delight in his 
humor and his inspiring words. 


The President Speaks 


' I ‘HE public meeting on Saturday evening was the wind-up 
of the Annual Meeting. Two thousand people assembled 
at the D. A. R. Continental Memorial Hall. Selections were 








“Welcomel” The Chief Scout Executive welcomes Sir Robert 
and Lady Baden-Powell on board the “Homeric” 


played by the Marine Band. At 8.15 President Coolidge 
made an address in which he reviewed the program of Scouting, 
stressed its values, congratulated the Movement on what it had 
accomplished, congratulated its volunteer workers and called 
on public spirited men everywhere to take advantage of the 
opportunity Scouting offered for worthwhile service to boys. 
President Coolidge referred enthusiastically to the work both 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell and the late President James J. 
Storrow had done. The President’s speech was received with 
great enthusiasm. 
(Concluded on page 46) 





Panorama of the scene on the White House lawn with 3500 scouts from Washington and nearby councils 
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How to Build a 200-Mile Crystal Set 


|.) gue readers will be surprised to learn that a simple 
: crystal set has given a fairly consistent nightly range 
of more than 200 miles. Yet this is not unusual; it is just 
the average performance of a well-designed crystal set, and 
has been done repeatedly this winter and the latter part of 
last winter. 

From our location in Niagara Falls, New York, with an 
aerial and location no better than the usual, we have regularly 
listened to Pittsburgh, 200 miles, 


Edited by Zeh Bouck 


Briefly, the circuit is of the adjustable auto-coupled or 
conductive type. The inductance is fixed and tuning is 
accomplished with a variable capacity. Tests have shown 
this circuit to be fully as selective as any and far more sensitive 
than the majority. 7 


this spot slightly above neighboring turns. The raised portion 
may then readily be scraped of its insulation and the lead 
soldered to the exposed wire. There are six leads in all from 
the coil, one at each end and the four taps at the roth, 2oth, 
3oth and 4oth turns. 

If the wire is wound tightly there will be no necessity for 
coating with some binding substance. However, if the turns 
are loose it is well to apply a coat of collodion, a few ounces of 

which may be purchased in any 





to Springfield, 325 miles, to 


drug store. This should be done 





Schenectady, 250 miles and to 
Chicago, 450 miles. 
This record may seem out of 


AERIAL 





the ordinary, and indeed we our- 
selves were surprised at first. 
But the manner in which the 





type, used on our own and other 
people’s aerials operates, has con- 
vinced us that the feat may be 
duplicated at will. 

Of course, there is a reason 


INDUCTANCE 
Switch AND 
Five TAPS. 


VARIABLE CONDENSER 
-00025 MFD. 
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for this efficiency. It is owing 
almost entirely to the design of 
the circuit which incorporates 
the best “low loss” ideas. (In- 
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after the leads are soldered in 
place. 

The variable condenser should 
be approximately .o0025 mfg. 
maximum capacity. This value 
is generally found in the 11 and 
13 plate types. If purchasing 
this item, it would be well to 
specify a straight-line frequency 
(S. L. F.) type. Actually any 
other style may be used with 
equally good results. The con- 
denser should be well made 
mechanically ard electrically. 
Price is not always a reliable in- 
dication of condenser worth. We 





cidentally, the low loss plan, be- 
cause of the absence of resis- 





have seen and used perfectly good 
S. L. F. “low loss” condensers 








tance-nullifying regeneration, is 
of far greater benefit in crystal than tube sets.) 

The splendid range of this circuit and the admittedly fine 
reproducing qualities of crystal detectors makes this set really 
remarkable, considering its extreme simplicity and low cost. 


Efficient Circuit 

HE design of this set is far from being the result of a 

lucky accident; rather it is the product of considerable 
research and experimentation. For in the early part of this 
year, in order to find the particular circuit and arrangement 
of parts for a crystal set giving the very best results, we spent 
considerable time comparing the relative merits of various 
forms of circuits, of different coils, of combinations of coils and 
condensers, and of numerous variometers. The arrangement 
finally evolved is as efficient as can be made. 


Lobi, the Cari 


HE night was black. There was no sound other 
than an occasional call of a faraway trumpet 
bird, gloomily echoing through the South American 
forest like a weird flute. 

Lobi, youth of the jungle, sat like a dazed statue before the 
small ceremonial fire that burned on the clay floor of his 
father’s house. His smooth, bronzed body was naked, save 
for a crimson loin cloth, after the fashion of his people. He 
sat with knees bent and feet folded under him, his body erect 
from the hips. His hands hung listlessly in his lap, palms 
upward. The small tongue of multi-colored flame, flickering 
upward from the converging ends of four heavy sticks, seemed 
to have entranced him. He was alone with the fire, which lit 
up his brown body until it shone like dark, lustrous metal, 
and threw fantastic shadows into the rafters of the conical 
palm roof. His old father and mother had hobbled off earlier 
in the evening to sleep in another hut in order that their son 
might be alone during the deep night’s vigil with the spirit of 
the Kanaimer fire. 

Six hours of the night had passed—six tedious hours that 
seemed like dismal ages through which he wondered and 
waited for the spirit of vengeance to come to him out of the 
heart of the fire. The four sticks that were having their ends 
burned slowly away represented the four winds of the heavens, 
pointing from east and west and north and south, calling 
together the gods of all the universe to witness the oath of 
vengeance. Except to reach for parched corn, which he 
chewed mechanically, Lobi’s only movement was to push in 
one or another of the four sticks as they burned away from 
the reach of the tiny flame. Gradually they were burning 
shorter and shorter—fading away like the life of the white 
man that was at stake. 

Presently, out of the darkness came the ancient form of an 
old, bent man, hobbling on a crooked stick. He carried a 
gourd of Cassiri juice. He was Lobi’s father; father of the 
whole tribe. His long shaggy hair was silvery gray, and his 
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The connections are shown above. The coil is very easily 
made, consisting of fifty turns of annunciator wire wound in 
a single layer, turns side by side, on a cardboard, rubber or 
bakelite form 4” in diameter and 5” long. An empty oatmeal 
container makes as good a formas any. One-foot leads should 
be left to each end of the coil for connections to the circuit. 
Annunciator wire (number 18 double-cotton covered, paraffine- 
coated, copper) may be bought in any radio or electrical 
supply store; it is admirably suited for the purpose and 
should be used. There is nothing mysterious about this coil, 
and while it is not so imposing as spider-web and basket- 
wound inductances, our tests have shown it to be better. 

Taps are made to the coil at every tenth turn. One of the 
best and easiest methods of doing this is to insert a blunt 
point under a spot on each turn that is to be tapped and raising 


By William La Varre 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


skin was terribly wrinkled as though it had been parched in 
the heat of ancient fires. His eyes gleamed wickedly as he 
moved unsteadily toward the youth, like a varnished skeleton 
too loosely strung together. Like Lobi, he wore nothing but a 
crimson girdle. 

“Oh, son, blood of my blood and of thy brother’s,” he 
crooned as he approached the kneeling youth, “has the spirit 
of the Kanaimer come to you yet?” 

“Nana, papai,” Lobi answered respectfully. “It has not 
come.” 

The old man crossed his skinny legs awkwardly and sat 
down beside his son. Some of the pinkish juice from the 
Cassiri gourd slopped over and spilt upon the ground, so 
jerky were the old man’s movements. 

“Then let me caution you ‘again, lest thy heart become 
weak,” the ancient chieftain ranted, as he picked up the 
Cassiri gourd and sipped noisily. He had no teeth with which 
to chew the hard corn. 

“Thy brother Mauri was a good brother,” the old Indian 
droned, ‘‘a noble son, even as you. He was a great hunter, 
greatest of the great; he killed the black puma that came in 
the night and attacked your mother. Yes, in all things he was 
great and good. He was a blessing to his house, worthy of 
great respect.” 

“‘ Ai, papai!”’ Lobi responded with a sob. 

“And then came these white-skinned men, strange people 
from somewhere far, far away, traveling in big canoes and 
with many other men whose bodies were the color of burnt 
sticks. White men and burnt men traveling together, with 
much noise, looking for a mountain that was faraway. Strange 
people, speaking a strange language, bringing strange things: 
little sticks that would burst into flame if you rubbed them 
on a rock; short objects that talked with a loud voice, spat 
fire and smoke and even killed a pig that was swimming in the 
far river. Strange people, O my son! And did they not 
come this way and ask for guides and huntsmen? Yes! 
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But the people of the village went off into the forest 
quickly and kept out of sight, all but you and Mauri who 
stayed beside your old father and crippled mother to guard 
them from all danger.” 

“But the white people did not hurt us,”’ Lobi interrupted. 
“They gave us presents.” 

“Tt is true, my son, but there was method to their giving. 
They gave us presents only because they wanted guides. 
Little beads that broke, they gave your mother; a long knife 
that shone like sunlight on the water, yet was very dull, they 
game me. And Mauri believed in them and said that he would 
guide them to the mountains and show them the pass, and 
hunt game for them. And so Mauri went off with the white 
men who talked in a strange language because they made 
signs promising him many presents for his labors. They went 
off together into the forest, leaving their big canoes behind 
until they should return. 

“Time passed. Another moon came and went and then, 
just to-day, came word by the Macusi tribesman that Mauri, 
thy brother, had fallen ill along the way, and that the white 
people, angry at his weakness, had killed him!” 

Lobi’s body grew taut. His chest was heaving rapidly as he 
continued to gaze into the flickering fire. 

“Listen well, O Lobi, blood of my blood and of thy dead 
brother! Did news not come to us of the manner in which the 
white men had killed Mauri? Did not the Macusi tribesman, 
who joined with them as they passed his village, tell us that 
when Marui became ill with fever his sickness interrupted the 
journey through the forest? Did he not then see the white 
men talking together, deciding to kill him, Mauri who could 
not protect himself? Did you not hear how the man with 
black hair on his face tried to force Mauri to swallow little 
poison pellets which were like the seeds we throw on the 
water for fish to eat, and which kill the fish that eat them? 
And when Mauri refused to eat them did not Macusi tribes- 
man see the white men approach Mauri with a glistening 
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object that was sharper than an Assai spine, and, each of them 
grabbing Mauri fiercely, did they not stick him with the 
pointed thing? And did not Mauri groan? And did not 
Mauri die?” 

‘Ai, papai!” Lobi’s body twitched again. “TI heard all.” 

“Then await thou carefully, oh, my only son, for the 
voice of the god of vengeance, and let thy heart be cold and 
strong, for thou must go out before the sun begins to walk 
over the forest and follow after the white people and kill them, 
avenging thy brother’s death.” 

“ Ai, papai.” Lobi promised, not lifting his eyes from the 
tiny flame of the fire. The old 
Indian grunted to himself as he 
crouched for a moment over the 
burning sticks, pushing their glowing 
ends closer together. “The sign 
comes, oh Tagami, blood of thy dead 
brother. The sticks burn evenly. 
You will taste human blood!” 


My 


HE chieftain straightened him- 

self mechanically and began 
shuffling out of the firelight into the 
darkness again, mumbling vague 
curses against the white men who 
had taken his son Mauri. 

Lobi had not changed his position 
in front of the sentinel fire. His 
father had commanded him to listen 
for the voice of the avenging god. 
But he could not keep, while wait- 
ing, his thoughts from wandering 
back to the excitement of that day 
when the white people had arrived 
over the lower river, coming very 
swiftly in long canoes, tremendous 
canoes filled with dark colored men 
who paddled and chanted noisily. 
He vividly remembered the mo- 
ment when the two white men 
stepped ashore in his father’s 
village. They gave gifts of a kind 
he had never seen before, and many 
sweet things to eat which he had 
never tasted. Yes, they had brought 
many wonderful things, even as his 
father had said. He remembered 
that he had hoped that they would 
ask him to go with them into the 
mountains. It was with much 
sadness that he had seen his older 
brother go off with them instead. 
Lobi had to stay back and hunt for 
his people. Somehow the coming 
of the white men through the jungle 
had aroused a longing for adventure 
in his own heart. He too would 
like to go out on long trips through 
the forest and see mountains he 
had never seen. It must be nice 
to stand on the high top of a moun- 
tain, the very tip-top, where you 
could look down on everything like 
an osprey! The white men seemed 
almost like supreme beings, pushing 
on against the matted jungle that 
stood up so tall over them. They 
laughed with their eyes, yet made 
you feel that they could be very 
powerful. He would never have 
thought, though, that they would 
have wished to kill his brother 
Mauri. They must be devils who 
laugh and then give poison seeds, and 
stick poison again into one’s flesh! 





HE renewed thought of his brother’s murder erased all 

kind feelings from Lobi’s mind. His body twitched and 
grew taut again. The muscles of his shoulders stood out like 
cords. Ai, he would avenge his brother’s murder! Slowly 
he raised his hands from his lap and began beating upon 
his chest, first softly and slowly, then as the fury of his 
anguish rose in his heart, he hit himself harder and faster 
until it seemed as though he were pounding upon a deep- 
toned drum. 

“Ai ...ai... ai!” he wailed, in long-drawn-out cries 
that echoed back and forth through the forest’s darkness. 

“Ai ...ai... ail” came back an answering chorus 
from the dwellers in the village. 

In the hut across the way the old chieftain smiled con- 
tentedly as he looked at his crippled wife. “It is good!” 
he gloated in the dimness of the dwelling. “Our son Mauri 
will be avenged. Lobi has received the spirit. I go now to 
perform the rites.” 

The fire in front of Lobi burned into the last few inches of 
the four sticks. 

“What is the spirit’s shape?” asked the ancient Indian as 
he returned to the rigid figure of his son. 


“The striped tiger!” Lobi snarled. “I go like the tiger 
with poison in my fangs!” 

“The paint is ready,” the old man assented. ‘The poison is 
prepared.” 

The father of Tagami took down two small gourds from the 
smoke-blackened rafters of the hut. He set them on the 
ground and jerked a tail feather from a white hen, roosting 
overhead. Lobi stood up straight and lean im front of the 
fire, as picturesque as a young god. The old man knelt beside 
him with the white feather and one of the gourds. He stirred 
vigorously the yellow fluid which it contained, mixing it 





“Oh, son, blood of my blood and of thy brother’s,” he crooned as he approached 
the kneeling youth “has the spirit of Kanaimer come to you yet?” 


thoroughly. Then he reached up and began painting Lobi’s 
body. Around each eye he drew a circle of yellow. Another 
one was traced around his mouth. Slowly the old chieftain 
drew circles down each arm, around his body, then lower and 
lower down one leg and then another, until Lobi was coated 
from head to ankles with horizontal stripes. The dye, what- 
ever it was, seemed to have some radiant property that made 
it glow like phosphorus. And Lobi was thus transformed from 
a placid and happy youth into the wicked personification of 
bloodthirsty vengeance. His eyes brightened and were 
coldly cruel. In the dim fireglow the painted stripes shone 
with an eerie luster. 

“The sticks are eaten up,” the old chieftain grunted, glanc- 
ing at the dying fire. ‘‘The gods of the four winds will give 
you strength.” 

Lobi did not move. He waited patiently for the painted 
stripes to dry. 

The old Indian fetched a small deerskin tube and removing 
a pith cork he took out half a dozen slender splinters that had 
been made from a split section of brittle bamboo. They were 
a foot long and as sharp as needles. He dipped their points 
into the second gourd—into a black substance like stiff tar. 
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The ends became coated evenly, and hardened as they were 
again exposed to the air. 

“Ugh!” the old man grunted as he gloated over the deadly 
weapons. “The poison is strong!” 

Lobi kept his body rigid. His father was already filling a 
closely woven pack-basket with cassava cakes and smoked 
meat. The poison dipped darts were replaced in their deer- 
skin container, packed with fluffy cotton, and resealed. A 
tiny prick of just one of those points would mean instant 
death. 

The old chieftain held the food basket and the poisoned 
weapons out to Lobi. 

“Go, TIGER KANAIMER!” 
he commanded. “And let not the 
sun see you again in this village 
until thy brother has been avenged, 
and you have tasted the blood of his 
murderers, the white men!” 

Lobi slung the wicker basket over 
his broad shoulders and took the 
quiver of poisoned darts from his 
father’s hands. He spoke no word 
of farewell but glided noiselessly out 
of the shadowy hut into the misty 
jungle, disappearing into the foliage 
quickly, like a very hungry animal 
in quest of prey. 


ACK BLAK Eand his father sat in 
front of a splendid fire in the 
midst of their camp. 

“Gosh, this jungle is black!” 
Jack exclaimed. “It gets on my 
nerves!” 

“You’re too young to have 
nerves, Jack!” John Blake senior 
suggested with a mellow laugh. 
“Wait ’till you’re my age!” 

Jack silently studied the leaping 
flames of the pyramided fire. Some- 
times the flames leaped eight feet 
or more above the crackling logs, 
shooting spasms of glowing sparks 
higher still into the tops of the 
trees. The jungle beyond the ra- 
dius of the fire light was like char- 
coal, nor was any star visible over- 
head through the dense tree tops, 
although it was the night of the full 
moon. 

“T wish that Indian hadn’t died, 
father!” Jack regretted. 

“So do I,”’ Major Blake admitted. 

“But why did that other Indian 
sneak off like that during the night? 
Have you discovered whether he 
stole anything?” 

“T guess it wasn’t a case of steal- 
ing. The primitive Indian is a 
pretty honest sort of fellow.” 

‘What was it, then?” Jack asked. 

“Probably because of their belief 
that a camp in which a man has 
died is watched over by an evil 
spirit. Sometimes they will desert 
large villages if an important man 
dies in them suddenly.” 

“He died so quickly,” Jack 
recollected. 

“That’s how they go,” Major 
Blake explained. “These jungle 
Indians are not sturdy like our 
plains people; the least sickness 
often knocks them off.” 

‘And he wouldn’t take quinine.” 

“The Indian knows nothing of 
the white man’s medicines. All of them are skeptical of 
eating anything they do not know about.” 

“Yes,” Jack recalled, ‘““he seemed very mad at you when 
we held him and injected the quinine hypodermically. I saw 
his eyes as he was mumbling to the other Indian just before he 
died. He kept muttering something and nodding to you. He 
looked daggers at you all right. You had your back turned. 
Gee! He looked like he wanted to eat you alive!” 

“Well, might as well hit the hammocks!” his father sug- 
gested. Jack began undressing, placing his garments in a 
waterproof bag where the mists of the night could not soak 
them. Then he too climbed into his cotton hammock which 
had been slung between two saplings close beside his father’s 
net. The black men moved occasionally on the other side of 
the fire, attending the carcass of a monkey that was roasting 
on a spindle near some live coals off to one side of the flames. 
Other blacks were wrapped in old bags and lay swinging back 
and forth in their tiny hammocks, like so many whitish ghosts. 
The bags were discarded flour sacks which they drew one by 
one over their heads and tied about their necks to keep the 
vampire bats from biting their faces while they slept. The 
fire burned furiously, warning off all prowling beasts. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Major Blake had decided to rest over a day, getting the 
supplies repacked and cleaning up the equipment which had 
suffered from much bad weather. Jack took his rifle and 
started off to spend a few hours in the surrounding jungle, 
hunting for fresh meat. Except for monkeys, they had eaten 
smoked beef ever since the Indian huntsman had died, and 
his companion deserted them. 


\CK walked briskly off toward the east following after a 

black boy whom he had chosen to cut a thin trail ahead of 
him. But even before they had lost sight of camp Jack felt a 
vague nervousness creeping over him. He did not understand 
the feeling, but put it down as some similar condition to Buck 
Fever.’ But as he went deeper and deeper into the forest the 
tingling along the nerves of his spine seemed more persistent. 
He seemed to feel that unseen eyes were watching him. Ner- 
vously he watched the jungle ahead of the black boy, assuring 
himself that there were no lurking dangers there. The eyes 
of the black boy were keen and there should be no danger from 
snakes. He had heard, though, that some snakes could 
charm a man when he was half a mile away. 

And even as Jack and his black servant plunged eastward 
into the jungle a striped form was trailing them from the 
west, creeping ever closer and closer, dodging like a painted 
phantom from one tree trunk to another, never quite still, yet 
never abruptly moving, always gliding like a shadow. Nearer 
and nearer it crept upon the white youth until only a few 
paces lay between. So great a tax had the chase been that its 
energy was nearly spent, but it began to draw upon all its 
vitality like a chase-worn tiger preparing for the last leap, and 
the killing of the prey. 

Jack thought only of the trail ahead, watching it closely. 
He even laughed harshly once or twice in his attempt 
to dispel his fear. It was foolish, of course, to get scared just 
because he was walking through silent jungle. Then in a flash, 
as though his sinews had been jerked by some unfathomable 
control, he spun around in his tracks. He was just in time 
to see a yellow-striped form drive at him out of the dark 
jungle at his back, just in time to jump aside. The form 
lunged on, missing him by a fraction of thin air, and sprawling 
headiong upon the ground. The black boy on turning to see 
what was the matter beheld the yellow stripes, and let out a 
scream that could have been heard for miles. ‘Oh! Good 
Lord,” he screamed as he galloped headlong through the dense 
vines towards the camp “Tiger! Tiger!” 

Jack snapped up the muzzle of his rifle, ready to send a .44 
slug into the sprawling shape, when he realized much to his 
dismay that it was not an animal atall. It wasa human being; 
at least it had a human shape! But why was it streaked with 
yellow stripes, like a tiger? And why did it lie sprawling in the 
mud, quivering as though it had a tremendous chill. Then 
up from behind him rushed Major Blake and the whole 
camp of blacks. 

“Look!” Jack directed breathlessly. 

“An Indian!” Major Blake grunted, puffing with the effort 
of his run from camp. 

“A painted Indian!” Jack added. ‘What does it mean?” 

“Tt’s a Kanaimer!” Major Blake explained. ‘He must 
have followed you. How did you save yourself?” 
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The form lunged on, missing him by a fraction of thin air, and sprawling headlong upon the ground 
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Jack told his father of the unaccountable yet constant 
feeling of nervousness that had come over him with the 
first step out of camp. Jack was a little ashamed of ac- 
knowledging it. 

“Don’t be ashamed. I’ve had it myself. Many big-game 
hunters have it all the time when danger is near, dangers which 
they cannot see. A man is much safer who has those pre- 
monitions; just suppose you hadn’t.” 

Jack shuddered at the thought of what might have hap- 
pened. 

“But what was he going to do? I just barely turned and 
saw him sailing through the air at me.” Jack was still 
excited. “‘Why doesn’t he get up?. . What was he 
going to do to me, strangle me?” 

“No, he was going to stick you with those poisoned darts he 
has in his hand.” Jack noticed the slender darts. 

“But they are sosmall, They couldn’t hurt me.” 

“One prick of any of their points and you would die in a 
few moments.” Major Blake explained as he reached over 
with a stout stick and knocked the deadly darts from the 
clutched hand of the savage. “They have wawaili poison on 
them!” 

“But what’s the matter with him?” Jack asked again. “I 
didn’t touch him!” 

““He’s been knocked out by a sudden attack of fever!” 


M “Jor BLAKE ordered the blacks to lift the prostrate 
form upon their shoulders and carry it back to camp. 
The blacks hesitated a moment, but seeing that the Indian 
was no longer in a position to be dangerous, they lifted him 
between them and hastened back over the trail to camp. 

“Ugh!” Jack shivered over the incident. “I'll say it was 
a narrow escape! But it sounds like a dime novel shave, that 
Indian crumpling up so with fever.” 

“He’s had it for days probably,” Major Blake said. “It 
was only his intense desire for vengeance that kept him 
going. That last lunge took all his energy.” 

“‘Vengeance?”’ Jack repeated. ‘“‘ Vengeance for what?” 

“Don’t you remember seeing him before?” 

“Not through all that paint!” Jack responded. 

““Well, it’s the brother of the Indian who died. That means 
that the news has got back to the village that he died. The 
other Indian must have told them.” 

“But what have they got against us?” Jack insisted. “I 
thought you said these Indians would be peaceful and friendly. 
If that’s what they call friendly. . . .” 

“This is another case. It’s quite evident that they believe 
we killed that Indian. This is his brother, sent out to kill us,” 
Major Blake explained as they walked along. “It’s the Kan- 
aimer, they call it. It means a blood-kin’s revenge—a life for 
a life!” 

“And now what?” Jack asked nodding toward the group 
of blacks that were just ahead, on the outskirts of camp. 

“Well, first of all we’ve got a sick Indian on our hands again. 
We must try to doctor him up. He’s pretty sick.” 

“And if he lives?”’ Jack asked. ‘‘Won’t we be signing our 
death warrants?” 

“‘Can’t help that, son,” Major Blake spoke unhesitatingly. 
‘“‘He’s a human being after all.” 
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Arriving in camp the blacks lowered the Indian into Jack’s 
own hammock and they bundled him up in heavy blankets. 
He eyed his captors deliberately, silently disdainful of any 
show of fear or interest, beyond the fact of his intense hatred. 
It was evident, though, that he was inwardly curious as to just 
what these white men, who had captured him, were planning 
to do. Lobi expected that the white men would kill him. 
He had planned to kill them, would give anything for enough 
strength to kill them both right now, but the fever which had 
been eating at his body for days as he rushed through the for- 
est, trailing the white men, had taken all his strength. He had 
had to grit his jaws and summon every atom of strength for 
that last leap. 

Major Blake approached the Indian. In his hand there 
were three small white pills. 

“Aha!” thought Lobi to himself. ‘‘They think I do not 
know about those little white seeds! They think they can 
poison me as though I were a fish—like they poisoned Mauri, 
my brother!” He tried again to get out of the hammock, 
but he was too weak. He lay back panting with exhaustion. 
He could only glare at the white man who wanted him to eat 
poison seeds. He gritted his teeth together. He would not eat 
poison! 

Major Blake shook his head skeptically. ‘‘No use,” he said. 
“He won’t take the pills. Bring the syringe.” 

Jack took the small nickel-plated hypodermic from its case 
in the medicine chest, and filled it with fluid quinine. Lobi 
watched him, his eyes fairly bulging from his head, so great 
was his anger and the tension of his new fear. So, they were 
going to stick the shiny thing into his flesh! The white beasts! 

“Come on, Jack,’’ Major Blake cautioned. ‘“‘We must hurry 
before the fever gets more hold on him. He’s pretty far gone 
now!”’ 

Lobi felt himself grabbed by four strong arms. He couldn’t 
move an inch even if he had the strength. They held his legs 
straight down and jabbed the point of the hollow needle 
of that shiny thing into the muscles of his right leg. 

“That’s a strong shot,’’ Major Blake admitted. “Thirty 
grains! That ought to make him sit up and smile!”’ 

But Lobi was not smiling. He was very far from smiling. 
Too feeble to protect himself these white devils had stuck their 
poisoned needle into his leg! His primitive brain churned itself 
into a wild fury. He all but frothed at the mouth, he was so 
mad. His hate for these white men was intense. He would 
kill every one of them he ever saw. . . . But no, he wouldn’t, 
for the white men had already stuck him. Soon he would die; 
perhaps he was even now dying! With his finger he wiped off 
a little drop of blood that oozed out of the wound in his leg. 
He tasted it. It was bitter! Yes, they had poisoned him! 
Then, with native deliberation he folded his arms suddenly 
across his heaving chest and waited for the end. 

“Say, dad,” Jack exclaimed pessimistically, “it certainly 
looks like we’re in a mess, no matter what happens. If this 
Indian gets well he’ll keep trailing us to avenge his brother; if 
he dies, then we’ll have two deaths to our credit instead of one. 
The whole tribe will be after us!” 

“‘ Never reckon troubles till they come,’ Major Blake quoted. 

Jack gave himself to deep thought: It was clear that this 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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The Lost Lantern Mine 


Part II 


\REFULLY pushing aside branches that grew low 

to the ground he entered a clear space and stood 

looking down upon the mound-house of a trade rat, 

a pathetic and wonderful thing when one thinks 
of the hundreds of steps for little feet in making and fur- 
nishing it, and the weary hours of chewing and fitting of the 
twigs and clay of which it is composed. 

Pierce Howland had no intention of disturbing it. Having 
located the small owner who was glaring at him from the 
thicket nearby. he lay down upon his side and, thrusting his 
arm into the little building up to the elbow, he drew out a 
variety of shiny objects among which were pieces of quartz, 
and another coin like those he already had. Putting the coin 
into his pocket he pulled out a magnifying glass and examined 
the quartz carefully. Could Sagebrush Harry have seen 
him now he might have wondered whether the tenderfoot 
was not a more experienced miner than many desert rats. 
Evidently he saw something that pleased him, for he began 
to laugh, and getting up started away 

It could not have been the weather that pleased Pierce 
Howland, and sent him off in a direction away from camp, 
for at that moment a black rain cloud circled the high 
peak to the right of him, and looked dangerously near 
spilling 

Evidently he was not to be diverted from his purpose, and 
he was soon at the mouth of the inclined shaft which had 
been deserted since his unhappy experience there. In spite 
of the big drops of rain which had started to fall, followed 
by a blast of echoing thunder which seemed to shake the 
very mountain, he tied his rope outside the shaft and slid 
down by its aid to the foot of the steep chyst-slide which led 
into the chamber. As he went the receding noise seemed to 
have a tail to it miles and miles long, and the reverberations 
found underground echo in the responsive earth. 

The mouth of the shaft through which the sky was visible 
became dark: behind him the tunnel gave the weird impression 
of being a grave dug 
for some huge giant, 
so black and dismal 
it looked From 
overhead came a 
sizzling flash of 
lightning, then 
another roar from 
the clouds, and the 
thud, thud, thud of 
the deluge of rain 
Was ‘that all, or was 
there another thud, 
thud, thud, of 
horse’s hoofs? He 
lighted his flashlight, 
and started to ex- 
plore the tunnel. 

The lagging and 
timbers that held 
the ground up in 
the tunnel smelt 
mouldy; there was a 
decaying odor about 
it that was nauseat 
ing. As Howland 
stood there not find 
ing any inducement 
to go ahead, and 
hesitating to go 
back, there came a 
puff of wind on his 
face, and his quick 
eye, roving inces 
santly, caught the 
motion of a piece of 
moving lagging in 
the side of the tun- 
nel. Again the breeze 
rippled his hair. A 

strong puff was com- 
ing down as from a 
chimney. He pulled 
the loose board off, 
and stuck the flash- 
light in, disclosing 
what appeared to 
him to be an in 
clined stope leading 
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up. He enlarged the hole by twisting off another piece of 
lagging. 

He crawled up into the stope on his hands and knees. 
Thunder and lightning were nothing to his excitement now. 

‘‘T must be near the center of the hill,” he muttered, “‘I 
wonder if it goes through.” 

Up and up he went; there were no timbers in this hole, for 
it was gouged out of the solid rock. He must have crawled 
up fifty feet when he felt the ground flatten under him. Now 
he was in another tunnel. But there was another noise, 
click, click, click, click. Then silence. 

‘Ts it possible?” he whispered, then ‘it IS he!’’ and from 
that moment he became a different man. Alert, cautious, 
every movement without loss of purpose or noise, creeping 
like a panther, listening with the ear of a hunted deer. As 
if it had guessed his thought, the clicking had stopped for 
good. Slowly his eyes peered back of the flashlight rays, and 
slowly he narrowed’ them back into the light stream. What 
was that, lying there? He reached down and picked it up 
with a jerk. Another coin. Yes, it was the same as the one 
in his pocket. Somehow the thought that the little trade 
rat was not afraid to hunt his trophies in this spot gave 
courage to the man, who knew that he was in immediate and 
terrible danger from that most unmeasurable of all things— 
dynamite. 

Quite steadily he walked ahead, turning the light this way 
and that. Now it flashed light from bits of broken rock; 
sugarloaf quartz, rich in gold. There were many pieces 
strewn about, and there could be no doubt that they had 
come from these very walls. 

“To think, that I should be the one!’’ he murmured. 

Semething dead lay lengthways across the floor of the 
tunnel; the bony skeleton of a man whose skull had been 
crushed in, probably by a boulder that lay beside him, and 
whose clothes lay in fragments strewn about, whether torn or 
rotted off it was impossible to tell. One lone gold coin lay 
beside a coat that had once been blue. Beyond lay a pile 
of the crumbling gold rock. 





“Sit down on that bench!’ commanded Howland 


Howland was about to speak aloud, but hardly had he 
opened his mouth when it seemed that the tone was taken 
from him, and magnified a million times. A deafening roar 
seemed to fill space, and the mountain trembled as if-a vicious 
earthquake were accomplishing its destruction. Rock flew 
over his head, and he crouched down, his arms over his head, 
his body bent. 

Then he was aware that outside the ringing of his own ears 
there was no noise around him, and the mountain had stopped 
crumbling and falling. He got to his feet as noiselessly as a 
cat, still crouching, this time with a hand in his pocket. 
Footsteps came near and nearer; he slid the catch to darken 
the flashlight. The flicker of candlelight floated toward 
him. 

“Stand still, or you are a dead man,” he said in a voicc 
clear and cold as mountain water, and his .gun flashed out, 
pointing squarely at a man—the stranger. 

The two men stood looking each other in the eye. 

“Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘you’ve got some nerve for a 
tenderfoot.”’ 

““T have enough to claim this mine,’’ Howland answered, 
“‘and to ask you to step backwards as I shall direct, until 
we can see where you came from.”’ 


NGRILY the stranger obeyed, and silently the strange 
pair moved, the stranger with hands upraised, in one of 
which was a candle, Pierce Howland with arms bent, in one 
hand of which was a revolver, in the other a flashlight, lighted 
now. Silently they traversed a short tunnel, and entered a 
large square room whose approach was similar to that by 
which Howland entered. Evidently it opened out onto the 
other side of the mountain. 

“Sit down on that bench!’ commanded Howland. The 
stranger sat down. Howland took away from him the pistol 
that he carried tucked in the front of his shirt. 

““Now we can talk,” he said, and himself sat down. His 
foot encountered something soft on the ground and instinc- 
tively moved it around. Gradually his attention centered on 
it, and he looked 
down. It was a 
mask. Near it lay 
a false black beard. 

“Tt appears,” he 
said, ‘‘that there is 
more to talk about 
than just the mine. 
From these things 
one might think you 
are the Mountain 
Rider, and one 
might also—’’ he 
paused, and his lip 
twitched curiously, 
‘one might also 
think that you knew 
how to get cash when 
you can’t get gold.” 

There was a long 
silence. Thestranger 
wiped his face ner- 
vously. Howland 
spoke again: 

“T seem to have 
the upper hand here. 
I have found the 
Lost Lantern mine, 
and I shall claim it 
for my partner Sage- 
brush Harry and 
myself. It also ap- 
pears that you have 
worked to find this 
mine, and had I not 
been in the _ spot 
you were blasting 
to enter this after- 
noon, you would 
have owned the 
mine instead of our- 
selves. A narrow 
margin, but good in 
the eyes of the law. 
There is some ques- 
tion in my mind 
about giving you a 
(Continued on page 

38) 
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and One Hundred Other Prizes 


E want to send a lucky Scout to Washington, 
D.C., for ten days—to see the White House—go to 
Mount Vernon (home of George Washington)—see Con- 
gress in session—see the Washington Monument, Navy 
Yard, Flying Field, War Department and all the wonder- 
ful sights of the National Capital. 
And we'll pay every expense from beginning of the trip to the end 
—railroad fare, sight-seeing, hotels, meals and everything else. 
This is one of the 101 prizes we offer to 
Boy Scouts. The second prize is $100 in 
cash. Third prize, $50. And 98 others. 
These prizes are offered for letters from Boy Scouts telling why 
they like the HERMAN BOY SCOUT SHOE, now adopted 
as the official shoe of the Boy Scouts. 


Ask your local shoe dealer to let you examine a pair of 
Herman Scout Shoes. However, it is not necessary for you to 
purchase a pair of shoes in order to enter the contest. After 
you have seen or worn the shoes, write a simple letter telling 
why you like them. 
To the Scout writing the best letter, the trip to Washington will be given. 
And remember there are 100 other prizes. 


Send today for full details of the contest. Address: 
BOY SCOUT CONTEST 
Joseph M. Herman Shoe Company, Millis, Mass. 
Makers of over 4,000,000 


pairs of shoes for the 
. 8. Government 


oy Scout 
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HERMAN 
BOY SCOUT DRESS SHOE~ 
Fine quality calfskin; extra heavy outer 
A sole; medium round toe; Spring Step 
rubber heel; very dressy appearance. 
Prices—Boys’ (Sizes up to 6) $5.00 
Men’s (Sizes 6)4to 11) 5.75 
Ask your 
shoe dealer 


Look for this 
stamp on the 
bottom of 
every pair of 
Official Boy 
Scout Shoes. 


HERMAN 
BOY SCOUT SERVICE SHOE 


Genuine Munson Last; extra heavy outer sole 
and middle sole; Spring Step rubber heel; 





~—s) = * sopiece bellows tongue to keep out dirt and dust. 


| Also the HERMAN Boy | Prices— 


Scout Dress Oxford. Just | Boys’ - $5.00 | Men’s - $5.75 
: Sizes up to 6 Sizes 6% to 11 


Ask your shoe dealer 
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the thing for Summer. 
Ask your shoe dealer 
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HE writer has for many years been a land looker 
and hunter in the wild country of northern Wis- 
consin and to some extent in Minnesota, and be- 
lieves that others may profit by his experience in 

traveling in a wild country. 
First let us dispose of a few popular fallacies. We often 
meet the man who has such a perfect “sense of direction” 


possible difficulties, for the beginner will many times take a 
risk which the experienced woodsman would avoid. Now in 
regard to traveling safely in a strange country that is entirely 
wild. First be sure to have a pocket compass, a good strong 
sharp knife and some matches; without these the risk would be 
too great, even for an experienced woodsman. Next have a 
map of the country if possible, but if this cannot be done 
commence making a map in your mind from such information 
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ow to Find Your Way Out of the Woods 


By Robert K. Boyd 


as you have or can get by inquiring. This map in your mind 
is the whole thing. Is your camp on a stream running from 
north to south, and does the road on which you came in run 
east and west across the stream? Then if you are north of 
the road and west of the stream, a southeast course will bring 
you home no matter what your wanderings may have been. 

When you go into the woods be sure of the general direction, 
look at the compass if in doubt so you will know which 


that he never gets turned around in the woods. ‘Oh, I can 


walk all day in a strange country and then 
point my finger toward home.” We have 
never heard a land looker make that kind of 
aclaim. Another says, “If you are in doubt 
all you have to do is to make up your mind 
which way you want to go, then look ahead 
and keep one tree in line with another; by 
going on a straight course you will soon 
come out somewhere.’”’ What spoils this 
fine scheme is that in a place where such a 
line can be followed nobody ever gets lost. 
Another, having in mind the story of Rode- 
rick Dhuw says, “If it comes dark while you 
are in the woods just stop and build a fire; 
you will not starve in one night and when 
morning comes you will have all day to 
find your way out.” I have a brotherly 
feeling for the man or boy who is willing 
to take some chances. Camping all night 
by a good fire with the owls making their 
cheerful music is no bad stunt, that is if the 
weather is good, but if it should snow or 
rain all night there would be a good many 
long dark hours between sunset and sunrise. 
Then there is another thing to be considered. 
In a region where there is no dry pine you 
might walk more than one long mile and not 
see a stick of wood that is dry enough to 
take fire from a match. Of course white 
birch bark will always burn, and from a 
large yellow birch log or tree you may be 
able to pull off enough fringe to give you a 
start, but that would be a forlorn hope after 
dark. Green hickory shavings, well made 
and plenty of them, will burn from a match, 
but hickory is not common in the North and 
I have never seen it on the Lake Superior 
slope. Dry hemlock such as can be found 
in the woods, no matter how thin you make 
the shavings, will not burn from a match, 
and in thick hardwood timber everything is 
damp and all dead wood whether fallen or 
standing is almost sure to be water soaked. 
Any green hard wood will burn after you 
get it started, but unless you have a good 
supply of dry wood or birch bark it is next 
to impossible to make a fire hot enough to 
burn green birch or maple poles; and even 





How to Measure the Height of a Tree 


By Theodore Wilcox 


EVERY scout has, or should have, learned 
from his manual two different methods of 
measuring the height of objects. One method 
calls into use the scout staff; the other a sight- 
ing stick or ruler. Both methods depend upon 
a geometric formula for obtaining the final 
answer to the height of the desired object. 

The objection to these two methods of 
measuring the heights of objects is that the 
scout is not always able to remember the 
formula at the time when he most needs it. 
Then again he may not have his scout staff 
with him. Or he may not have a ruler or a 
suitable sighting stick handy. 

Thus while the two methods outlined in 
the manual are fine, there are times when they 
are not entirely practical, depending as they 
do upon the scout’s memory and upon 
favorable conditions. , 

An old Indian taught me a method, ’ 
which is practical and at the same --” 
time always available. By the ,°° 
way, this old Indian is the 
grandson of Pontiac, the 
famous Ottawa chief- 
tain who headed the 
great Indian confed- 
eracy which warred 
upon the “whites” 
when the Central West States were first being 
settled. 

The method which this now aged Indian 
taught me is as follows: In measuring the 
height of any object, a tree for example, 
proceed from the base of the tree to a point 
from which, on turning the back toward it, 
and putting your head between your legs, 
the top of the tree can just be seen;? mark 
the spot where you are first able to just 
see the top of the tree, and pace the distance 
back to the base; this distance is equal to the 
height. 

Since first learning of this method, I have 
seen it used several times by “old-timers’’ 
who never heard of geometry, and who knew 


nothing of Scoutcraft. The only difference in 
method used by these men was in the distance 
which they leaned over when looking be- 
tween their legs. One placed his hands on 
his knees; another grasped his ankles. 

The distance that the scout should lean 
forward must be determined for himself. 
Some day when he 
is out on a hike, 
and has his staff or 
a ruler with him, let 
him measure the 
height of a tall object 
as taught in the man- 
ual. Then try the 
method taught by 
the Indian. After 
a few trials he can 
determine just how 
far downward he 
must lean in order to 
get the same result as 
when he uses one of 
the manual methods. 
Thereafter he can 
measure the height of 
any object by this 
method. 

This method may 
not be exactly as accurate as those outlined in 
the manual, but it has the following advan- 
ta; 











ges: 
(1) There is no formula to remember, and 
none to forget, 

(2) There are no mathematical calculations 
to be made, 

(3) No special implements are required. 

(4) Conditions are always right for a measure- 
ment to be taken. 

A scout always has his head, hands, legs and 
feet with him, so he is ALWAYS prepared 
to measure the height of any desired object— 
at any time and under any circumstance. This 
is the test that makes the Indian’s method 
practical. 


way you are from camp, or at least in which 
direction you started out. But here is some- 
thing which may happen. You may go north 
on an easy road perhaps an hour’s walk; then 
you turn to the left and hunt your way mostly 
in a westerly direction, but you swing around 
according to the lay of the ground. When 
it is near night you start for home, taking 
your course by the compass to go in a 
direct line as near as you can judge. All 
right so far; but if you get into a country of 
thick timber, swamps and windfalls, you 
may go more than one weary hour and at 
last give up in despair thinking your course 
is wrong, simply because you do not know 
how slow you have been going. Then when 
you are almost home you may give up and 
wander away from your course and the 
farther you go the less you will know of 
where you are. There is many a place in 
our northern woods where it is the hard 
work of a full hour to go a quarter of a mile. 
Think of a swamp full of alder thickets with 
deep soft water holes always just ahead of 
you, tall trees turned up with their roots in 
the air, three or four in a bunch with thick 
brush grown up between. You are through 
the swamp at last, but not through with 
your trouble, for now you must go up a long 
slope where the thick poplars have been killed 
by fire and afterward blown down; and now 
the whole mass is bound together by a thick 
growth of blackberry briars. This is no fancy 
sketch; such places are all too common. 


Now in regard to your compass. You do 

not need an expensive one but you 
should have one that is convenient to use, 
an opened faced one is best for you will look 
at it oftener. Here is what may happen: 
You go into the woods fully equipped, you 
walk and walk, full of confidence; you are a 
woodsman now and there is a fascination in 
being alone in the wild forest. You know 
the direction to camp, but think best to 
look once at your compass just to get ac- 
customed to its use and to be sure that you 
are not carrying it for nothing. But some- 


these cannot be cut without a hatchet or 
axe of some kind. It is well to consider all 





thing is wrong; the north end of the needle is 
(Concluded on page 40) 


: Base Running Plays 


[I CONTESTS between teams of a high degree of skill, 
where team-work and extraordinary pitching keep the 
scores small, base-running is the principal item in winning 
games. With amateur teams it is of slightly less importance, 
but nevertheless, a great many games between schoolboy 
teams are decided solely by alertness and good judgment on 
the bases. 

It is not always the speediest boy who is the most successful 
base-runner; rather the one who uses the best judgment in 
seizing his chance, is the most observant of the opposing 
players, figures the closeness of the score, and takes chances 
only when they are justified. 

Reaching first requires chiefly quickness in getting away 
from the plate and running it out to the last inch, with a fast 
feet-foremost slide to the bag in desperate cases. 

Stealing second is the next lesson to be learned. Watch the 
pitcher’s preliminary movement. Bg careful of the ground 
you take off the base until you have measured the dis- 
tance the baseman is forced to allow you. In returning 
to the base as the pitcher—or catcher—throws to the base- 
man, keep well out from the bag. Do not allow the pitcher 
to keep driving you back until your speed has become 
slightly exhausted, for his object, if he makes repeated 
throws, is probably not so much to catch you napping as 
to make you a victim for the catcher later, as you try 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


for second, perhaps with a poor start, or short of your usual 
speed. 

Having received the signal to steal, and taking the proper, 
not a dangerous lead, start instantly with the pitcher’s first 
motion. Then never turn the head to see where the ball is; 
the position of the man who goes to cover the base will give 
you an idea as to whether you must slide or not. 

On general principles, it is best to slide anyway, either feet 
first, or, better, on the breast, giving at least two feet outside 
the base, and reaching the bag either with your foot or hand. 
But whether you slide or not, you must be up and alert to 
take advantage of a possible wild throw, and accept a fair 
chance of reaching the next base. 

Although young players do not usually think of it in that 
way, third base is really easier to steal than second, provided 
you are not forced to “hug the bag.” Usually the runner 
can get a big lead, and with a quick start, can “go down” 
safely. In stealing third, the runner should slide well in front 
of the base, and be careful not to overrun the bag. 

In running from second on a hit ball, keep your eye on the 
man on the coaching lines and obey orders strictly, as he is 
the one who can best judge the distance you can make on 


the hit. If the coacher signals for a slide, you can feel assured 
that the ball is being fielded to that base. If the signal is 
to keep on for home, slack. up a little as you run well to the 
inside of the base, reaching it, if possible, with the J/eft foot, 
and using the bag to get on more speed as you turn into the 
““home-stretch.” 


UDGMENT must be used in avoiding the baseman, if he 

stands on the base-line. The runner always has the right 

of way, and need make no apology if the baseman is jostled 
out of line while the ball is in some other part of the field. 

The delayed steal is usually made with runners at first 
and third base, with the object of making the tally. As the 
catcher tosses the ball back to the pitcher, the man at first 
base starts for second. Naturally the pitcher will turn, and 
finding the infielders running to cover the base, will be careful 
to throw the ball slowly to the second base. The man on 
third, watching for the pitcher’s throw, will dash for the 
plate the moment the throw is made. 

Clever pitchers, who are used to the play, will often make 
only a “ bluff’’ to throw to second, and catch the runner at 
third for an easy out. This play must not be done mechani- 
cally, but worked out according to your judgment of the 
opposing players. 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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OVERLAND SIX 
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Ad 


‘I’s sure got hiking 
beat all hollow”! 


It’s during camp period that Dad’s new Overland 
Six comes in mighty handy. What Scout wouldn’t 
be proud to drive or ride in such a car! So big and 
roomy it is, he can even bring out the baggage and 
blankets of a whole patrol without crowding 
Mother or anybody. That’s enough to put a fellow 
in line for patrol leader on the spot. Bob calls the 
Overland Six a “good scout” because it has done a 
good turn for some member of the family every day 
Dad has owned it. 


* * * * * * 


With the speed-lines of a high-powered yacht, long, 
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wits yh . 


Nor can any car any Scout has ever driven give a 
better account of itself on the open road or in 
traffic. At the tip of your toe is the peppiest and 
fastest performance-ability ever seen in any car of 
its engine-dimensions ... 


Powerful beyond words. A speed-capacity that is 
positively amazing. Active as a cat... With a full 
40-brake-horsepower delivered in a straight line 
from its gravity-balanced engine through to the 
rear-axle shaft, this aggressive big Six will out-pull, 
out-run, out-getaway anything else of its size or 
weight or price-class! 


* * * * * * 





graceful, low—and a singularly happy 
color-combination of blue and duo- 
tone grey against flashing jet-black— 
this big, extra-powerful Overland Six 
sets the pace for style and speed and com- 
fort in whatever company it travels... 





935 


f. o. b. factory 
Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice 


Tell your Dad he can buy this car to- 
day on the most convenient terms ever 
offered. The new WILLYS FINANCE 
PLAN means less money down, smaller 
monthly payments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 








WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Test Flight 
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SHARP, ringing blow with the light hammer, the 
spreading of the last cotter-pin, and the task was 
finished. There remained only the tryout—the 
test flight. 
“Barney” Lewis, a dash of motor grease streaking the 


side of his tanned, wholesome face, the pockets of his 
“flying pajamas” bulging with a heterogeneous assort- 
ment of wrenches, spanners, pliers and bolts, stepped lightly 
down from the box on which he had been standing. With a 
loving pat on the copper-bound tip of the shining propeller, 
and a happy, “You beauty. It’s taken a heap of thought and 
work to get you, but you’re worth it,” he stepped quickly to 
the front of the hangar. 

A knock sounded at the side entrance as he started to throw 
back the wide sliding door facing the flying field. Well he 
knew that knock, and with a happy smile he turned to unlock 
the small door. 

““Come in, Mumsie, and see the Blue Bird with her new 
whirligig in place,” he called cheerily. As she entered, Barney, 
in the sheer exuberance of genuine affection, seized her hands 
and whirled her, despite her laughing protests, around the 
long, low room. 

“You great big, grinning boy, with grease all over your 
face,” she said as he brought her to a stop in front of the 
airplane, “when you and the Blue Bird get together you 
forget all about meal time. Don’t you know it is nearly 
eight o’clock?” 

Honest surprise spread over Barney’s face. “Really, 
Mumsie? I thought it might be five-thirty or so, and I was 
just ready to take a short hop to try the new prop. Why 
didn’t you call me?” 

“Call you, lad? As though that would have done any 
good!” she replied with an affectionate pat on the broad 
shoulders. ‘Your daddy and I know that when you have a 
date with the Blue Bird you never pay any attention to time, 
and that it is useless to expect you to display any interest in 
such prosaic things as fresh sweet corn and prune tarts; so—” 

“Did you say ‘prune tarts’? Comeonquick! Whatare we 
waiting here for! I’m simply starved now that you have 
mentioned those good things.” He hustled toward the door, 
his arm tightly about his mother’s waist. Then a sudden 
thought struck him, and he shook an accusing finger before her 
face. 

“T know what you’ve done, little lady! You knew I would 
be late and hungry, and so you fixed up an extra supper of the 
very things I like best. Am I right?” 

“What do you know about it, you big boy with your 
pockets full of tools and your head full of airplanes? Now 
lock up and come——” 

Barney, with a resounding kiss that 
effectually blocked further conversation, 
had jumped to see that the fastenings 
of doors and windows were secured. 
Carefully the tools were laid out in their 
proper compartments above the home- 
made bench. The unionalls—known 
to flyers as “flying pajamas’—were 
quickly hung in the usual corner and, 
with a click of the key in the lock, the 
two chums, mother and son, set out, 
the one to prepare, the other to eat a 
very belated supper. 





LEX DENNIS LEWIS, one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of clean, 
aggressive Scotch-Irish-American, was 
on that threshold where boyhood 
stands for a time, looking backward 
with happy remembrance at the joys 
of adolescence; looking forward with 
wonder and anticipation to the graver 
responsibilities of man’s estate. Twenty 
summers had seasoned and hardened him 
until, his University course just com- 
pleted, his five feet ten of bone and brawn, 
his clear brown eyes, his self-posses- 
sion and exuberant spirits all stamped 
him as ready for the challenges of Life. 
It would be wiser to say that he was 
so stamped in the eyes of all but one citi- 
zen of Hastings, the little Mid-Western 
city at the edge of which was situated 
the Lewis domicile. It so chanced, un- 
fortunately, that this same citizen was 
the very one whose good opinion Alex 
Dennis was most anxious to cultivate. 
John “Sandy” MacGregor, hard-headed Scotchman, and 
owner and moving spirit of the MacGregor Engine Works, 
was the skeptical one. 

From earliest boyhood Alex Dennis had loved machinery. 
The more complicated it was, the more thrill involved in its 
operation, the more he loved it. Since his first school days he 
had set his heart on becoming a skilled mechanical engineer; 


By Rex Vancil Bixby 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


one of the highly trained fraternity whose business it is to 
design new and complicated machinery of all sorts. The 
ambition itself was laudable enough, and gruff old Sandy Mac- 
Gregor had been drawn by the evident sincerity of the lad, and 
by his announced intention, first voiced when he was ten years 
of age, to own the MacGregor Engine Works some day. 

It appealed to the Scotch determination of the old man who 
had built the immense plant by sheer force of driving person- 
ality and hard work, from nothing to a commanding position 
in the western half of the United States. It was when the 
Irish in the complex of Alex Dennis began working that Sandy 
MacGregor first found his Scotch conservatism outraged. It 
was then that he first said, “‘Weel, weel, the bairn is, I fear, 
too harum-scarum to make muckle 0’ a mon. A fine one, too, 
but sich love o’ excitement will deestract the mind when he 
becomes a laddie and a mon.” 

The immediate cause of this decision on the part of the old 
man was the act of Alex Dennis in taking an old, discarded 
Ford chassis—this was when he was but twelve years of age 
and entering high school—and, with the assistance of all the 
books on automotive machinery in the city library, turning it 
into a crude close-coupled but speedy thing which quickly set 
new speed records in that vicinity. It was said that the lad 
had just two speeds on the machine—reverse and full speed 
ahead. 

Despite all the shaking of heads, so great was his natural 
aptitude for machinery, and his care in driving, that never an 
accident marred his exploits. Gradually the whole countryside 
began to take a sort of pride in the accomplishments of the 
youthful mechanical prodigy, and he was affectionately dubbed 
‘“‘ Barney,” after the illustrious dean of American racing drivers. 
A roar down the road, a swiftly approaching cloud of heavy 
Nebraska dust, the flash of a broad, genuine American boy 
grin behind a steering wheel almost as large as the lad himself, 
and a quickly vanishing streak of diminutive car that con- 
stituted certain identification. 

“There goes Barney and the Blue Streak,’’ folks would say, 
with an appreciative smile for the nerve and wholesome boy- 
ishness of the youngster. 

So it went during high school and the University. His un- 
dertakings became more ambitious, more exciting; vet through 


them all ran a strain of seriousness. Every mechanical ex- 





During his senior year Barney worked on the problem 


periment, every exciting activity, was a step of progress and 
steady advance toward his goal of skilled craftsmanship in his 
chosen profession. Blue was his unvarying choice of colors for 
his machines. It was as though the color typified the fidelity 
with which he clung to his cherished determination. 

The Blue Streak gave way to the Blue Goose, a powerful 
assembly of parts from a half dozen discarded high power cars. 


During the school year, hard thought and mechanical theories 
occupied his time. 

At the end of his sophomore year at the University, Barney 
decided to work out some original ideas in the line of airplane 
control. This required that he build a plane. His calm an- 
nouncement to that effect had succeeded in making a good 
deal of a stir in the little city and, despite the confidence felt 
in his mechanical ability, nearly all doubted that his efforts 
in this new venture would meet with success. 

A five-acre pasture adjoined the modest Lewis home, and 
this Barney immediately leased. Largely from old lumber 
he constructed a hangar. In this hangar he locked himself 
from morning to night for the three months of that vaca- 
tion. No one but himself knew what progress he had 
made when he finally locked the doors and went back to 
Lincoln for his junior year. The next summer he followed 
the same tactics. The Blue Goose gave up her sturdy six- 
cylinder motor, and from this the interested populace knew 
that real progress was being made. 

The whole community was atingle with anticipation. In- 
quisitive boys, listening just outside the hangar—Barney 
kept the windows closely curtained against the curious— 
reported the steady tapping of various tools. The air for a 
block in each direction was often heavy with the sweet smell, 
as of banana oil, which was identified with ease as the odor 
of “dope” for coating the heavy canvas of wings and fuselage. 


jut one week before the vacation period ended the city 
was startled to hear, one evening, a roar of rapid ex- 
plosions, as though a dozen machine guns, perfectly synchro- 
nized, were firing at once. A moment later a compact, 
smoke-spurting biplane, painted a brilliant blue, and with the 
name Blue Bird painted on the under side of the lower wing, 
climbed noisily from the five-acre field and circled evenly 
over the heads of the hundreds who thronged the streets to 
see how Barney Lewis had made good on his promise to 
build an airplane. 
Bicyclists, pedestrains and motorists were scrambled indis- 
criminately in the rush to reach the field before he should 
descend. The result was nearly disastrous. The crowds 


thronged the field so thickly that there was no space in. 


which Barney could land. He had started with but a small 
supply of gasoline, expecting to make just a short trial hop, 
and he found himself coming down without having any place 
to come down to. 

Fortunately his mother sensed the situation after he had 
circled three times around the field and, unable to make her 
voice heard above the roaring of the big motor, she proceeded 
to banish the crowds by flapping her 
apron before them, just as a mother hen 
drives intruders back from her brood. 
She succeeded in getting a space cleared 
just as the last sputtering coughs of the 
motor, completely out of fuel, made im- 
mediate descent necessary. 

That event sent the stock of Barney 
Lewis still higher in the estimation of 
all but Sandy MacGregor. The latter 
could see no good in “sich carryin’s 
on,” and was not backward about so 
stating. The reception of the crowd 
when Barney landed was in the nature 
of an ovation. Requests for rides 
seemed to accompany every hand- 
shake. These requests he had to 
laughingly deny. 

“The little bus will just about keep 
herself afloat now,” he told them. 
“The motor is a good deal heavier 
than a regular aviation engine and, 
while it can handle two or three pas- 
sengers, and the plane itself is capable 
of carrying them, the propeller I have 
doesn’t have enough pitch to keep her 
in the air with a heavier load. Never 
mind. I'll have a prop. one of these 
days that will do it.” 

During spare hours that year—his 
senior year—Barney worked on the 
problem of designing and making a 
propeller of the proper shape and size. 
By special permission from the Dean 
of the Engineering College he was 
permitted to use the woodworking 
machinery in his experiments. The 
results were satisfactory, and the big 
new mahogany and spruce “stick”? was completed just two 
days before his graduation. 

He had been at home just three days now. Two things 
had occupied his time: the installation of the propeller, and 
an interview with Sandy MacGregor—an interview to arrange 
the position in “the Works” for which Barney had been 
studying and working so industriously. The installation 
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was completed and all in readiness for the test flight. The 


interview—— 


ARNEY’S father was the one to open the conversation 

after due respect had been paid to the prune tarts and 
other delectables. Barney had drawn a chair for his mother, 
and placed his own so that the family circle presented an 
intimate and cozy appearance in the soft light of the shaded 
reading lamp. 

Such little family councils, clearing houses of a sort for the 
events of the day, were a regular feature in the life of the Lewis 
clan. Scotch calmness was predominant in the head of the 
house, Ian Charles Lewis. His days were given over to the 
management of his modest jewelry store. His days were 
never ‘too full of perplexities to find him, at night, actively 
interested in the activities of his son. Their friendship was an 
ideal father and son companionship. Irish impulsiveness 
was predominant in Mrs. Lewis, who devoted herself to the 
care of her “two boys.” 

“Well, Son,” spoke his father, as he folded the evening 
paper and laid it aside, 
“how did your inter- 
view with Sandy Mac- 
Gregor come out this 
morning?” 

“It was rather short 
and to the point, Dad,” 
replied Barney with a 
half whimsical smile. 
“T asked Mr. Mac- 
Gregor for a place in 
his organization; any 
place that would give 
me an opportunity to 
learn the business 
from the bottom up; 
but——” 

“And was he recep- 
tive to your sugges- 
tion?”’ queried the older 
man quietly as Bar- 
ney hesitated for a 
moment. 

“Not exactly,’’ 
grinned the young flyer 
across the table. “He 
said a good deal about 
me being more inter- 
ested in the things 
above the clouds than 
in the bottom of ‘his 
business. I gathered 
from his talk that he 
hasn’t much sympathy 
with aviation or avia- 
tors, even cub aviators. 
He thinks it a clear in- 
dication that I would 








“That is the spirit, Alex lad,” beamed Mrs. Lewis enthu- 
siastically. 

“T think it likely you will succeed, Son,” agreed his father 
quietly. “Sandy does na’ realize that your expeeriments 
with engines and such has been a sort of testing block for 
your book taught theories. But he will, he will.” 


INALLY Barney rose, stretched himself with a good- 

natured yawn, and turned toward his parents. 

“T’ll be up early to test out the Blue Bird’s new stick in 
the quiet morning air,” he said, “so I’d better call it a day. 
Good night, and don’t let me disturb you in the morning.” 

With a swift good night kiss to his mother and a firm 
handclasp with his father, he turned toward the living-room 


stairway. 


As he reached the first landing, his thoughts already deep 
in the possibilities of the next morning’s flying, there was a 
swift roar from a heavy exhaust just outside, and the 
screech of locked brakes. Before any of the startled family 
could reach the door the latch was violently lifted and a big, 
disheveled form burst 
into the room. 

Eyes reddened by un- 
restrained tears (the 
tears of a strong man 
deeply moved), John 
Sandy MacGregor, 
staid, gruff man of 
business, rushed, with a 
cry as of a stricken 
thing, to the center of 
the room. In his arms, 
tightly clasped as though 
to fend off anything 
that might seek to injure 
her, lay his little grand- 
daughter. His shirt 
open at the neck, his 
hands clasping convul- 
sively about the little 
form, while great beads 
of perspiration trickled 
down over his tortured 


countenance, Sandy 
MacGregor fought for 
speech. 


Stricken silent, and 
aware that something 
of tremendous portent 
was responsible for this 
flood of emotion in the 
usually stoical Scot, the 
Lewis family awaited 
the flood of language 
which would clear the 
situation. 

“Ooh, Ian mon, I 
am a sore stricken mon. 
The wee bairn——” 








rather fool my time ‘2 ia = 
away than devote it to a Convulsive sobs 
serious business.”’ Faster and faster they drove into the darkness racked his body, and 


“Mr. MacGregor is 
an exceedingly practical man,”’ was his father’s non-committal 
reply. 

“T know that beneath his gruff exterior he is a very tender- 
hearted and sentimental man,” said Mrs. Lewis with her 
bright smile. “Just to-day I saw him taking a walk with his 
little four-year-old granddaughter and the beautiful collie he 
bought for her birthday a week ago. He was buying candy, 
peanuts, ice cream cones and whatever else met the fancy of 
the little girl, and you never saw a man enjoy himself more. 
She is certainly the apple of his eye.” 

“Yes, Mother, and if you carry out your fruit simile still 
further, he seems to think I am a lemon,” was Barney’s quick 
rejoinder. 

There was a thoughtful silence, broken finally by Barney. 

“Well, I did finally get him to say that if I could ever show 
him that my thought and work with the Blue Bird was not a 
waste of time, he would put me where I'll have all the 
opportunity I want. He seems to have a sort of liking 
for me in some ways, but he says that results are his tests 
for men and machines. If I can convince him he will make 
me assistant to his chief draftsman. Well—he wants to be 
shown.” 

Both parents, seeing him deep in thought, refrained from 
interruption. 

“Of course,” he said slowly, “The Nebraska Airplane 
Company—I guess the Dean told them of my work with 
the propeller—have offered me a proposition that deserves 
consideration, but it seems that I’ve always wanted to be- 
come identified with the big MacGregor organization. I’ve 
even,” he smiled whimsically, a far-away look in his eyes, 
“cherished the idea that some day I would head the business. 
That’s building air castles, but,” he sat erect, his voice 
snapping out much like the exhaust of the Blue Bird’s 
motor, “I’m going to stick right here and break down Sandy 
MacGregor’s reserve. I’m going to make him make good on 
his promise of this morning.” 


while Mrs. Lewis laid 
the little girl tenderly upon the davenport, Mr. Lewis and 
Barney sought to calm the near hysteria of the older man. It 
was but a moment until another car whirled to a stop, and but 
another moment until the incisive but strained tones of Dr. 
Morrison, the head of the local hospital, broke in: 

“Early this morning the collie was bitten by alargerat. It 
was before the family had risen, and only the chauffeur, who 
was polishing Mr. MacGregor’s car, saw it. He thought 
nothing of it and did not report it until to-night. It was 
evidently infected with rabies, for to-night the dog suddenly 
went mad. Before it could be killed it had bitten the little 
girl. Her parents are East on a visit.” 

Mrs. Lewis stooped and stroked tenderly the little head 
where a few tiny golden ringlets lay on the white forehead. 

“There is,” the voice of Dr. Morrison cracked out with 
professional emphasis, “just one hope for the baby. She must 
be gotten to Omaha at once for the Pasteur treatment. 
Barney,” here he turned and faced squarely the tense, alert 
figure of the boy, “there is no car in the city that can make the 
trip under four hours. There is just one possible hope—your 
airplane! Can you “3 

The doctor found himself talking to the empty air, while the 
sharp slam of the kitchen door gave testimony that Barney 
not only could but would. He had rushed to prepare the 
Blue Bird for flight. 





™ BX everybody,” snapped Barney, stepping to the front 
of the silent plane. Couchant it seemed as it stood be- 
fore the hangar—a homemade airplane confronted by an 
emergency in which life and death hung poised in the balance. 
The new propeller, calculated to carry two passengers, stood 
poised in its horizontal position, untried and untested; yet, as 
Barney touched it, the polished sturdiness of it thrilled him 
with a feeling that it would not fail. 
The crowd, which had gathered rapidly as the news of the 
race against death spread from house to house, fell back, 
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opening a clear, wide flying lane from one end of the field to 
the other. On either side of the open space stood the silent 
forms of dozens of automobiles, their dark shadows standing 
out in eerie fashion against the clashing beams of their head- 
lights. Hundreds and hundreds of horsepower, the products 
of the finest craftsmanship and master minds of the auto- 
motive industry—and yet, in this emergency, silent they stood 
on the side lines, while upon a lad of twenty summers and his 
rude but sturdy machine rested the responsibility. Nor was 
that all; the very one whom he must save was the dearest 
possession of the one man who had derided the lad’s mechanical 
experiments and criticized his devotion to them. A féest flight 
indeed! And none knew it better than tight-lipped, silent, 
white-faced Sandy MacGregor, as he stood clasping his 
precious burden, his eyes fixed on the shadowy figure of the 
one in whom every hope was reposed. 

Swiftly Barney threw the propeller past dead center, whirl- 
ing it three full revolutions so as to suck full charges of 
gasoline into each cylinder. Back to the cockpit he dashed 
to throw the switch into plane; then back again to the pro- 
peller. A sharp snap of the ‘big stick past compression and 
the little plane awoke to pulsating life. 

The wheels securely blocked, Barney climbed to the cockpit 
and carefully warmed the motor, opening the throttle gradu- 
ally until the sheets of flame from the exhaust pipe seemed 
one continuous, weird torch of light, and the roar of the motor 
mingling with the sibilant thrash of the all but invisible 
propeller seemed as the rising challenge of the sturdy machine 
to the darkness and cold mistiness of the night—confident 
of conquering those black, intervening miles of unknown air 
currents in time. 

Satisfied, Barney cut his motor to idling speed and climbed 
down. Pulling the blocks from under the wheels, and adjust- 
ing helmet and goggles, he was ready. 


OMEONE would have to hold the little girl. Volunteers 
were not lacking, but it was Sandy MacGregor himself, 
avowed hater of airplanes and such, who silenced all opposition 
by simply climbing into the cockpit and commanding Barney 
to fasten the safety belt. That done, and a crisp instruction 
being given to have flares used at the Omaha field to guide 
them, Barney snapped his own belt, grasped his controls, and 
eased the throttle slowly open. 

Swiftly the throbbing motor gathered speed; the cut of the 
big, new propeller seemed actually to bore into the darkness, 
and the close parked lines of automobiles slid swiftly past 
them. At first the jarring vibration of the dragging tail skid 
broke the evenness of their motion. As their speed became 
greater, however, Barney eased the control stick forward, the 
tail lifted as the rush of wind caught the elevators, and they 
shot forward with the smoothness of a bird. 

Faster and faster they drove into the darkness, the wheels 
now touching, now lightly skipping from the ground as the 
wing surfaces caught the cushioning, sustaining force of 
the night air. With a whispered prayer he shot the throt- 
tle to the wide-open position and snapped the control stick 
back. 

Would she take the air—would the pitch of the new pro- 
peller give them sufficient air speed to carry the double 
passenger load—had his figuring been in vain, or would the 
Blue Bird throw herself easily into the gulf of night and 
climb upward to a safe flying level? An untried propeller of 
unknown lifting capacity, night flying a totally new experi- 
ence, with its perplexing problems of equilibrium and judg- 
ment of distances all yet to be solved—solved, not at leisure, 
with nothing at stake but the plane and his own safety, but 
solved while carrying his precious freight of childhood to the 
goal of health—a race against death. 

Small wonder that the heart of Barney Lewis seemed to 
be in his throat as he pulled back on the stick and waited 
for that indefinable something which tells the airman that his 
ship is answering the controls faithfully. 

As though aware of his thoughts and anxious to relieve 
his anxiety, the faithful little ship, roaring like a thousand 
furies, and streaking flame and white-hot sparks of incandes- 
cent carbon, took the controls like a thoroughbred and 
zoomed up in a swift, steady climb. 

Even the nerve-racked features of the man beside him, 
sensing in the performance the smooth action of well designed 
and nicely functioning machinery, relaxed in a half smile of 
appreciation. Mechanical perfection was almost a religion 
with him. 

At a height of approximately 2,500 feet Barney leveled off 
and headed northeast by east, keeping the barely visible glare 
of the lights of Lincoln between his right-hand struts. He 
knew that in a few minutes the Omaha glare would be visible, 
despite the slight fog which was hanging low. A careful look 
at all his gauges showed oil and gasoline supply to be satis- 
factory and the generator functioning smoothly. Satisfied, 
he settled back in his seat, determined only to keep the Blue 
Bird straight as an arrow on her course. 

The worries of night flying were all present. The torque 
of the motor had its natural tendency to keep the left wing 
of the plane below the proper level. This, unless counter- 
acted, and unless counterbalanced by an excess of pressure 
on the right side of the rudder, called by flyers “carrying right 
rudder,” would tend to throw the ship into a wide swinging 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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into space I leaped, ex- 
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The Lost Lantern Mine 


share. For my own personal safety I should, perhaps, tie 
you up until I can have you arrested; that is, to judge 
from these things. 


HEN the stranger spoke, and his words tripped curiously. 

The face that had been hard softened, and the man 
before him gradually lowered the revolver, and listened, as 
one man listens to his equal. 

‘My name is Harvey Robbins. There was a cloudburst 
in these mountains some years ago. Well, that meant for 
me a ruined home and a dead wife and baby. I was off 
ranging the country in search of work, and when I got back 
they were gone forever. I was never much of a man to 
make friends, and it seemed to me that I was being punished 
for something I had never done. I went off then, and just 
walked the hills. 

““One day I found a little gold, and I thought that I was 
young still, and it would mean a whole lot to me to get 
more. Six months ago I came to these mountains, and I 
heard about the Lost Lantern Mine. I discovered a thin 
seam running into this same tunnel, but at that time I had 
no idea where it would lead to. But the seam was rich and 
warranted work. I got at it from both sides, and missed 
thé mother-lode, then, to-day, decided as a last resort to 
blast through. I knew nothing of the tunnel where you 
Sigod. ~~" 

« “*So I came here,” he continued, seeing that Howland 
Was waiting for him to say more, “‘ you know how superstitious 
the miners are—”’ 

=. “Yes, go on.” 

‘‘How superstitious they are, and—well, I wore the beard, 
and it was easy for the little horse to disappear into the 
brush. They were always too much scared to be very keen 
watchers until you came along. I always liked you—” 

‘“How about the mask?” asked Howland, inexorably, “and 
how about the holdup?” 

Harvey Robbins’ face went pale; sweat stood out on his 
lips. The other sat looking at him quietly, the gun lowered. 

“The truth,” he said, presently. 

“Tt shall be the truth, or nothing,” said the man, quietly, 
and it seemed that all the coarseness of his language had 
fallen from him in the face of this essence of demand. 

‘“‘T had but very little money when I started work. In less 
than'a month I was broke, and needing powder, steel and food, 
besides feed for my invaluable horse. But the gold fascinated 


(Continued from page 30) 


and I was going to do it. ‘No more robbing, no more 
trouble,’ I thought. Now it is you who have it all, and me. 
What are you going to do with me?” 

“Treat you like a man of honor until you prove you deserve 
something else. How much did you take from the express 
company?” 

“Seventeen hundred dollars.” 

“There ought to be enough here to pay that back and 
leave enough for us all.” 

“You mean? Surely you don’t—” 

“T mean that if you'll play square I'll see you through, and 
I'll answer for Sagebrush Harry. It might be possible to 
even get the company to withdraw their complaint against 
you if you will do as I say. That means that I give you 
your gun and your horse, and you ride off if you please, and 
put a bullet through my head if you please, and all the rest 
of it.” 

Howland was perfectly indifferent, and Harvey Robbins 
knew it. He did not speak, but rose, took his revolver and 
emptied out the cartridges. 

“Now we'll go,” he said, “I thought I might catch a trout 
for our supper.” 

The next day at noon Harry arrived with his packed 
burro. He saw Harvey Robbins there and a growl came 
from his dust-covered face. 

“Well,” he snarled, ‘where did you come from?” 

“T live here now,” and Robbins smiled. 

“Oh, you do? We are moving in the morning. Two's 
company—” 

‘““Now, Harry,” interrupted Howland, “‘you are tired and 
we are not. Let Harvey here unpack while you sit down and 
eat. I have good news for you, but first you must have 
your coffee.” 

“Give us your news.”’ 

“Not now; here, take your plate.” 


HEN Harry had been sufficiently loaded down with 
bannock and beans and coffee, Howland told him 
how he and the stranger had found the Lost Lantern Mine, 
and had that morning put up location notices in all their 
names. 
Harry didn’t enthuse at all. 
“Why,” he said, “the mountains are full of old shafts and 
tunnels.” 
“But the skeleton, Harry. Surely you’d believe if you saw it.” 


me, and I was afraid ‘ . a , 


to leave to go far as 
I knew I should have 
to go to earn even 
a modest grubstake. 
There came a night 
when I must have 
money or starve, and 
an idea came tome. I 
looked at my watch; 
it lacked one hour 
of stage time at the 
bend of the canyon 
below, and the bend 
of the canyon was 
ideal for a holdup. 
It was the first of the 
month, too, I hap- 
pened to think, and 
I cried aloud that it 
was the hand of fate, 
for on that day the 
stage carries bullion 
from the mine.to the 
railroad. 

“Everything went 
off all right, not only 
that time, when I was 
four hundred to the 
good, but twice more 
when I had to have 
grub.” 

“‘The last time was 
the day when you 
rode into ourcamp?”’ 

“The night you 
gave me your 
blanket. You must 
not think me unpun- 
ished. I could tell 
you that I’ve felt 
like a maverick, lost 
and outlawed ever 
since the first time. 
Why only this after- 
noon when the blast 
went off I thought I 
could give it all back, 





“No, I wouldn’t. I’ve seen lots of them in my time, 
starved to death in their holes. We're getting out of here in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, are we?”’ snapped Howland, “why, I couldn’t drive 
you away. Here, Harvey, bring out that box and show 
it to your new partner.” 

Harvey Robbins laid a small shirt box at Harry’s feet. 

“Now, Harry, what does that look like?” 

Harry gave one long look, then turned and twisted a piece 
of rock in his hand, staring as though his eyes were glued to 
it. Then he whistled long and low. 

““By the Jumping Jerusalem,” he murmured, “that’s gold, 
and it’s more gold than my old eyes ever thought they’d see 
in this life!” 

Then suddenly, with a wild whoop he threw his hat into 
the air, grabbed Howland by the shoulders and spun him 
round, his face glowing with smiles that had been strange to 
it for many years. 

“Well, Harry, you’re leaving here in the morning, I see.’ 

“Not by a long shot!’ and they all joined in a real 
laugh. 


’ 


- HERE’S another undertaking ahead of us that is equally 
important and more dangerous.” 

As Holland went on to tell the old prospector the story of 
the stranger, Harry’s face dropped more and more, and he 
looked perfectly miserable. 

“‘So you’re the robber,” he said to Harvey, “well, that 
lets me out. I never did have no luck anyway, and I can’t 
look for any now. [ ain’t aimin’ for the penitentiary, Howland, 
and you’ve got to keep clear, too.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Howland spoke. 

“Sagebrush Harry, you may call me a tenderfoot, but I 
hope at least Iam aman. I am going to help this fellow out, 
and what’s more you are, too. It’s a queer thing that when 
you thought Robbins was detective the other night you were 
awfully afraid of him. If it had been me, I should have 
been afraid of a holdup man. Harry, Harry, somewhere 
you have had your lessons, too, and I had rather think that 
you would not help another man out because you had, than 
because you were just plain yellow.” 

Harry had turned as white as paper. He spoke in a queer 
toneless voice. 

“If you were wuth it, I’d drop you here and now. ME— 
that has fought Indians!” 

“T’msorry, Harry, 
but you know the 
condition on which 
T'll take it back.” 

Their eyes met in 
one long gaze; then 
Harry held out his 
hand. 

“You win,” he 
said, “‘you’re a good 
one, all right.” 

Then they held a 
conference under the 
willows, and How- 
land told them his 
decision. 

“The money has 
to be paid back the 
first thing,”’ he said, 
“and it is all ready 
in gold. Robbins 
had got it together 
from the scraps he 
mined, and we put 
enough with it to-day 
to more than cover 
principal and inter- 
est. There is only 
one way to do that. 
Hold up the stage, 
and get a receipt 
from the driver.” 

“And then?” Rob- 
bins asked. 

“That is where 
you trust me. You 
will go with me to 
San Francisco, and 
we shall see what 
can be done with the 
company.” 

“The whole thing’s 
a job,” said Harry, 
“and I don’t like it. 
But if we’re in, we’re 
in, and I'd _ better 

(Concluded on 
page 64) 
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Style No. 
577—Men’s. Boy Scouts’ official serv- 


ice shoe. 


blucher, Munson last. Soft, stur 
strong uppers. Heavy double oak 
soles, rubber heels. 


: 
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BOY SCOUTS 2 AMERICA 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 











Style No. 576—Boys’. Style No. 579—Men’s. 
Boy Scouts’ official dress oxford. Boy Scouts 
dress last. Best grade tan calf uppers. Single 
oak soles, rubber heels. 

574—Boys’. Style No. 


Regulation army ty 
dy, 


officially approved by the 


For nearly two years the national headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 
America conducted an intensive and extensive research campaign 
to find the best type of shoes for boys. They were assisted by 
scores of the most experienced shoe men in the nation. 


As a result of this investigation, the three styles shown above were 
officially approved and adopted by the Boy Scouts of America— 
because they have been found to combine, in the most practical way, 
every necessary element of Service, Dress, Fit and Value! 


The Excelsior Shoe Company—long a leader in the men’s and boys’ 
shoe field—has been officially authorized to make these shoes and 
place on them the official stamp and lining label of the Boy Scouts of 
America. We believe this is as fine a tribute as has ever been paid 
a group of men’s and boys’ shoes, since everybody knows that the 
Boy Scouts’ headquarters recommend only those articles which are 
known to represent the finest quality and the best values that can be 
purchased at the price asked! 


You will also be especially pleased to know that, while these shoes 
are officially a part of the Boy Scouts’ uniform, they can be purchased 
and worn by any one—and your dealer should have them in stock 
right now! If he hasn’t, write us and we’ll tell you where you can 
purchase them conveniently. 


CAuthorized Manufacturers of Boy Scout Shoes 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Style No. 575—Boys’. Style No. 
678—Men’s. Boy Scouts’ official dress 
shoe. Boy Scouts’ dress last. Best 
grade tan calf uppers. Heavy single 
oak soles, rubber heels. 








DEALER’S NOTE 
These shoes are carried in stock 
for immediate shipment. 
PRICES FOR ALL STYLES 
Boys’ sizes, 1 to 6; price $5.00 
Larger sizes, 614 to 11; price $5.75 
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A Little Drop of Water 


The lumberjacks broke into a razzing cheer. The invincible 
Hobart did not look quite so good this game. 

Again Hobart served. But this time Conrad was not 
successful in lobbing the ball deep enough with the result that 
Hobart killed it off in mid-court with a savage thrust. Score, 
server fifteen; strike, thirty. Conrad still in the lead! 

Again a serve—and again alob. A return—and another 
lob. A ball in the net and another point for Conrad. Hobart 
obviously disconcerted. 

“Come on. Play tennis! Cut out 
the kid’s stuff!” 

The lumber king’s son grinned and 
promptly sent up another lob which 
Hobart drove viciously out 
of court, giving Conrad his 
first game. 

“A little drop of water!” 
Conrad began to chant to 
himself as he took the balls 
on his own service. 

Conrad senior watched 
his son intently. 





















NSTEAD of attempting to 

put over a hard service 
Conrad deliberately tapped 
the ball in a lobbing loft into 
Hobart’s service court. It 
appeared as if Conrad had 
realized how hopeless it was 
striving to compete against 
Hobart and that he was 
now trying to make a joke 
of the competition. Hobart, 
expecting a fast service, fell 
back to await the soft shot | 
with a gesture of displeasure. 
He set himself and drove 
the ball back at Conrad’s 
feet for a clean ace. 

“So you’re going to lay @ 
down, are you? Going to 
quit dead?” 

Conrad had not made 
the least effort to return 
Hobart’s drive. Unper- 
turbed, he recovered the 
ball and took his position 
on the service line. The 
second serve was similar to the first, a tanta- 
lizing, high lofting pop-up! 

Hobart won the second set but not until 
Conrad had won three games and carried the 
two games that Hobart needed to clinch vic- 
tory, into deuce scores. The onlookers were - 
uncertain whether to credit Conrad’s better showing to a 
sudden inability on Hobart’s part for returning what ap- 
peared to be easy shots, or to a polite letting up in play 
out of consideration for the lumber king’s son who had been 
submitting to a terrific trimming. Hobart had demonstrated 
what he could do if he tried. It was ridiculous for him to exert 
himself against the kind of opposition that Conrad could’offer. 

Apparently Hobart felt the way that the lumberjacks 
surmised. In the opening games of the third set he treated 
Conrad’s continued lobbing with a marked indifference. He 
smiled superior as much as to say, “Oh, well, if you want to 
play a kid’s game, I guess I can give you a taste of your own 
medicine.”” So Hobart began lobbing back! 

This was just what Conrad had been hoping for. If there 
was one phase of tennis that he felt sure on it was handling 
lobs. It mattered not whether they were directed in deep court 


(Continued from page 9) 


or just over the net, Conrad knew that he could return them 
and generally in such a place that they would not come back. 
Hobart found this out reasonably soon and returned to his 
smashing game with the score four games to two against him. 
But Hobart was now off form. He was over-shooting the 
back line and if he pulled in his drives it seemed that every 
other stroke went into the net. All this time Conrad was 
metliodically and quietly piling up points. 

“Tt’s his weakness!” Conrad told him- 
self. ““Lobs are death to him. He doesn’t 
know what to do with ’em. They throw 
him off his game. I’ve got him going!” 

A wild cheer broke out as the third 
set went to Conrad, six games to two. 
The players stopped for a brief rest, both 
fairly well fagged. 

“Atta boy, Connie!” shouted a voice, 
“Our money’s talkin’ louder!’’ 

Conrad senior looked up toward the 
rooter, gloweringly. He chewed impa- 





“Aw, say Dad—don’t make 
me laugh!’’ 


tiently at his cigar and made a commanding gesture at 
Hobart, who shook his head determinedly. There would be 
no more fooling. The kid had begun to get exasperating. He 
had monkeyed along until he had lost his stride. It was 
hard putting up a real game against any one who refused 
to play, who persisted in converting every drive into lobs— 
lobs that kept him from going up to the net—lobs that 
fell accurately close and inside his back line—lobs that he 
was unable to do much but get back over the net where 


How to Find Your Way Out of 


pointing southeast and you begin to feel a little queer. You 
remember now that a woodsman has told you to always 
believe your compass. “Yes that way is north, because the 
compass says so,’ and you admit it with a rather bad grace, 
“but where is the shanty?” 

Your job is to twist the whole world around on a pivot to 
make it agree with that impudent little compass needle. If 
you can do this right, you have learned a valuable lesson; you 
must not only believe that the compass points right, but 
you must make it seem right and place the camp, the stream, 
the roads, and the whole world onto that little map that is 
in your mind so that everything is where it belongs. You 
go on a new course now, and if you look at the compass every 
few rods you will never be sorry. In the same way you 
should take note of roads, trails, and other landmarks includ- 
ing the general slope of the ground, ridges, valleys, etc. 

Always try to keep yourself safe by using your observation, 


(Concluded from page 32) 


your memory and your reasoning power. In this way you 
will become your own teacher and on each trip you will im- 
prove by practice. But things do not always go right, and in 
case of accident, flood, or sudden change of weather you may 
have to stay in the woods. A heavy storm of rain or snow 
may bring on early darkness so black that you cannot travel, 
and then if possible you must build a fire. Do not tire your- 
self out by walking in the dark when you do not know where 
you are going, and above all keep a cool head and do not 
get excited. If you are one of a hunting party and get lost 
near your camp, wait long enough so you think your people 
will be listening, then shoot and wait for a reply. If no 
answer comes after waiting some time, shoot again, and do 
this at intervals. If your people hear you, they will answer 
and come to help you out. In a camp of good hunters no 


the kid usually killed them off for points. It was high time 
he was getting a grip on himself and putting a decisive end 
to the match. 

The lumber king’s son entered the fourth set vigorously 
fresh. He was out to win. There was no longer any resig- 
nation in his eyes. He was taking the game seriously and 
he was out after Hobart; both players were deadly in earnest. 

Hobart began playing a safer game but he was up against 
the same thing—lobs, lobs and more lobs! The games went 
to two all, then three all... and finally Conrad broke 
through for the lead at four—three. The clatter on the roof 
threatened to wreck the tar paper. 

“Ts that all you can do—lob?” Hobart shot at Conrad. 

“That’s all,” said Conrad, sweetly. “Isn’t that enough?” 

Hobart exclaimed irritably as he drove a ball out that he 
had counted on scoring a sure point. It did not help matters 
either to have the fellow he had guaranteed to skin alive, laugh 
tauntingly at his misplay. 

The lumber king’s son had devised a simple song which 
he sung to himself as he played. “A little drop of water! I’m 
driving him mad, driving him mad, driving him mad. A little 
drop of—” 

Hobart was raving at the end of the fourth set which he lost, 
despite his most frenzied efforts to win, by the score of six 
games to four. This evened the match count at two sets apiece 
and made the next set the one upon which the verdict hung. 

The lumberjacks were standing now, wide-eyed, entreating 
Conrad in the wildest sort of fashion to beat the bookkeeper to 
a finish. 

“There’s nothin’ to it now!” insisted Foreman Crowe. 
“You’ve got it all over him!” 

As the players changed courts, Conrad ‘senior grabbed 
Hobart by the arm. 

“See here, what’s the matter?” he asked, sharply. ‘“‘This a 
frame-up?” 

“Frame-up nothing!” flared the boiling Hobart, “How do 
you expect me to play against any one who won’t play?” 

The lumber king grunted at this and shoved his hands in his 
pockets. He shot a curious glance at his son. 


HE little drop of water finally wore the rock in two. It 

split wide open in that fifth and last set. Conrad, feeling that 
he had played his lobbing tactics almost to the limit, began to 
mix in some drives for good measure, catching Hobart flat- 
footed. The imported tennis player was so furious at his loss 
of power that his playing lost all semblance of form. In addition 
to this, he lost his head, became outraged at his own misplays, 
and hurled his racket into the net, to the intense delight of the 
assembled lumberjacks who applauded uproariously. 

The lumber king’s son walked off with the final set by the 
wide margin of six games to one. As he left the court he was 
greeted by a cheering mob of half-crazed lumberjacks. Conrad 
looked quickly about for Hobart, but the crestfallen player had 
made himself a scarce quantity. 

“You will bet against your own son, will you?” chided 
Foreman Crowe as the big boss strode up. 

“Put her there, boy!” said the father, proudly. “‘ You’ve just 
beaten Milton Knox who’s supposed to be state champion!” 

The tender slice of Bacon looked at the tough slice of Bacon 
unbelievingly. 

“T guess I was a little mite hasty about this game of tennis,’ 
apologized old C. B. “It appears to be pretty good exercise 
for noodles. How would you like to build a sort of tennis 
court on the office desk next to mine and bat fifty-fifty with 
me after the first year?” 

Conrad junior gasped in pleased surprise. He stood a 
moment considering. 

“Would it be a—a man’s game?” he asked, slyly. 

“You just bet it would!” came the answer. 

The son of the big boss gulped happily. Then his eyes glis- 
tened and a little drop of water trickled down his cheek. 


the Woods 


shooting is done after dark except to answer a man who is 
lost or to call a man in who is out after he is expected in camp. 
It is no disgrace to be lost in the woods, and in a company 
of real woodsmen it is never made an occasion for ridicule. 
If a man is of such low intelligence that he thinks he should 
set up a shout of joy at another’s mistake, he should leave 
the camp and take the trail for home. If you try to profit 
by such mistakes as you make, remember all you learn of 
the country, and keep your mind on your course, you will be 
considered one of the lucky ones. Others will givé-you credit 
for a lot of instinct and intuition, but you will call it a good 
memory and some unconscious reasoning, any way to get out 
of the woods. Now if you think my advice is good and will 
act upon it the best you can, unless there is an accident, 
or some conditions which you cannot foresee, there will be 
no party out in the woods hunting for you with guns, tin horns 
and cow-bells; you will be safe in camp not long after dark. 


’ 
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The Test Flight 


(Concluded from page 30) | 











turn to the left, and off course. Hardly less 
troublesome was the natural tendency to let 
the optical iliusion of the lights below and the 
darkness above lead him into the error of per- 
mitting the nose of the ship to drop slightly, 
thus letting the motor “race” and rack the 
plane with excessive vibration. 

“By George,” he muttered to himself, “the 
little Bird has more speed than I thought. I 
got about fifty miles an hour with the old prop. 
and I must be getting close to eighty with this 
new one. Good old Blue Bird!” 

No word passed between pilot and passenger; 
partly because conversation would have been 
all but impossible due to the roar of the motor. 

There was no outward evidence, further 
than several swiftly approving glances, but the 
opinions of Sandy MacGregor were under- 
going a vast revision. Reluctantly almost, 
but steadily, he was acquiring a degree of 
respect for his young pilot and his “contrap- 
tion” that truly surprised him. 

Before either man realized it, they were over 
the outskirts of Omaha. By automobile high- 
way the distance between Hastings and Omaha 
was about 170 miles. The straight line of 
their flight shortened the distance to about 
145 miles, and a swift glance at his watch 
showed Barney that they had covered the 
intervening miles in one hour and fifty minutes. 

He peered intently over the side of the 
fuselage, trying to locate the big, flare-lighted 
flying field. In one great circle of the light- 
studded panorama below them he spotted it 
and, cutting the motor to idling speed, threw 
the plane into an easy volplane. Hardly had 
he nosed down into the long, smooth glide 
when a cutting searchlight beam, slashing 
across the dark heavens like a white-hot sword, 
caught them squarely. Two thousand feet up 
they were, and yet, with the wind singing in the 
cross-brace wires, there came to them, as the 
searchlight found them, a chorus of muffled 
cheers from the big knot of people easily 
discernible in the light of the flares. 

Catching the wind direction from the big 
white landing “T,’’ Barney banked over and 
came into the wind on a steep glide. With a 
swift movement of the throttle he “cleared”’ 
his motor; then, barely ten feet above the 
ground, he eased his gliding angle and slowly 
leveled off as the plane hovered nearer and 
nearer the hard, smooth landing surface. 
Catching the moment which tells the flyer his 
plane is ready to touch on wheels and tail 
skip—a perfect ‘‘three-point landing’”—he 
brought his stick sharply back, and the Blue 
Bird settled easily to a smooth, swift landing 

A short run till momentum ceased, then a 
short taxiing to the waiting ambulance, and 
the trip for Barney was finished. Not finished 
either, for it was some minutes before he could | 
break away from the congratulating crowd, | 
leave the Blue Bird with the field guards with 
instructions to refill oil and gas tanks, and 
catch a taxi for the hospital. 

Sandy MacGregor and the little girl had 
been whisked away on the instant of arrival, 
and when Barney reached the big, white- 
corridored hospital he found everything in 
splendid shape. The doctors assured him 
that the trip had been in time, though the | 
margin of safety was small indeed, and that | 
the speed of it had undoubtedly saved the life | 
of the baby girl. Since Sandy MacGregor him- 
self would do nothing but sit and hold the | 
hand of the little sleeper, Barney put through a | 
long-distance call to assure the folks at Hastings 
all was well. 

Tiptoeing to the room for a good-night look, 
he found that the nurses had finally succeeded 
in convincing the old Scotchman the baby 
would be in good hands and that he should go 
to a hotel and get his own nerves rested. As 
they both turned away, knowing that the trip 
had indeed been successful in saving the little 
life, the older man put his hands on Barney’s 
shoulders and, his voice choking with genuine 
emotion, delivered himself of his sincere 
sentiments. 

“Lad,” said Sandy MacGregor, hater of air- 
planes, “will ye noo forgi’e an old mon his 
harsh words? Ye hae deemonstrated to me 
sae clearly words will’na come to me. Lad— 
lad—weel,” drawing himself up abruptly and 
blowing stentoriously on a generously pro- 
portioned handkerchief, “‘weel, your pay 
starts now, and a week froom next Monday ye 
take up the poseetion I promised to ye.” 

‘“‘ And, lad,” he said almost timidly, as an 
afterthought struck him, “you hae my word 
that ’twill noo be long before there’s a muckle 
better poseetion ready for ye.” 
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A picture chance— 


and your brownte gets tt 


Catching fish—that’s fun. Making pictures— 
that’s fun, too. Whatever it is that you like to do 
best, hiking, canoeing, swimming, camping—a 
Brownie is always a welcome addition. It doubles 
the sport. 


Brownie cameras are Eastman-made and you'll 
get good pictures with them right from the first. 


Price, $2 up. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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Indian Curios 
Are there any catalogues of Indian curios, etc.?— 
J. TivtrLeBacs. 
L. W. Stillwell, Deadwood, So. Sak., and Evans 
Curio Co., Livingston, Mont. 


Magic Tricks 
Where can I get magical equipment?—OLMON R. DEWEY. 
Some toy stores carry it. Martinkau Co., 618 Eighth 
Ave., New York City. 


Lemon-Wood From Supply Department 
Where can I get lemon-wood for a bow?—Hucu Mc- 
DONALD. 
The Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


A Wolf’s Howl 
What is the cry of a wolf like?—Scout Ep. GOLDEN. 
Hard to put into words, but like “‘ow-o0-owie” like a dog’s 
howl, long drawn out and ending with a throaty “‘rhrr,”’ 
hands cupped around mouth. 


Bow Making 
In what number of Boys’ Lire was your article on Bow 
Making?—James Ho tt. 
November, 1923. 


Lone Scout Uniform 
Is there any official lone scout uniform and where can it be 
obtained?—MILTON WHYTSELL. 
The Lone Scout uniform is the Boy Scout uniform with 
Lone Scout buttons. Get it from the Supply Department. 
Of course you must mention your registration number. 


Motor Boats anne 


Where can I get full plans for a twenty-foot 
boat?-—Scout ForBEs E. pE TAMBLE. 

‘‘Boating and Boat Building,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, or write to Rudder 
Pub. Co., 9 Murray St., New York City or 





Boucher Inc., 415 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. aa ee 


Boomerang 
Where can I find how to make a boomerang?—Scout CHARLES 
MCAFIN. 
See American Boys’ Handybook, published by Scribner’s, 
Chapter 21. 


Marshmallows 
Where can I get flavoring for marshmallows and recipe?— 
Lone Scout B. McMILLEN. 
Flavor with vanilla. Find recipe in any good cook book. 
Try something easier. Marshmallows require an expert. 


A Spark Set 

In operating a wireless transmitter do you shoot your current 
out on the aerial, if so how do you get your return circuit?— 
Scout WALDO CRONER. 

In operating the “spark set’? mentioned, have one lead 
to the ground and one to the aerial completing the radiating 
system. It is unlawful to operate such a transmitter under 
the new regulations which confine transmitting sets to a 
wave-length band within which it is impossible to keep the 
decrement of a spark set. 

A Lariat 
Where can I get a real cow-boy rawhide lariat and what price?— 


Davip SOUTHEY. 
Mueller Saddle Co., Denver, Colo., about ten dollars. 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will besignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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Entertaining Boy Scouts 

What book would give me skits or playlets patrols could 
use?—JOHN PALADEAN. 

See book ‘Boy Scout Entertainments,” by Clifton 
Lisle, price, $1.00. 


Forestry 
Where can I get information on forestry study and work?— 
W. G. SLADE. 
Write to your State Agricultural College and to Dept. of 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. Agricultural Dept., Washington, 
D. C., issues books on care of trees. , 


The Boy Scouts of America Uniform 
1. Who makes regulation B. S. A. uniforms? 
2. What requirements are necessary to compete in Winchester, 
Jr., Rifle Corps?—Scout C. F. STAHL. 
The Sigmund Eisner Co., Red Bank, New Jersey. 
Now handled by the National Rifle Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


I. 
2. 


Stamp Collecting 
How do I start a stamp collection?—Scout GEorGE BEsT. 
Send to Scott Stamp Co., New York City, and get cheap 
album to begin on. Ask friends and family to give you foreign 
stamps. See advertisements in Boys’ Lire for names of good 
dealers. 


Indian Head-Dress 
Where can I get a design for an Indian head-dress and Indian 
stone?—JOHN H. PREBLE. 
See back numbers of Boys’ Lire, and write L. W. Still- 
well, Deadwood, So. Dak. The October, 1926, issue of Boys’ 
Lire will have a fine description. 


Indian Animals 
Please give me Indian names for Lone Wolf, 
Eagle, Badger, Crow, Weasel?—Scout Ricu- 
ARD NELLE. 
Lone Wolf, Mitimeu Nechoha; Eagle, 
Woapalane; Badger, Munhacke; Crow, Ahas; 
Weasel, Snquen. 
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Model Yachting Made Real 


By Thomas J. Keane 





ROBABLY there is no more f 





fascinating sport for boys and men a — 





than the building, sailing, and racing 
of model yachts. There is a real 





thrill in building any useful or orna- 
mental article with your hands, and 
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when the article you have built pe— = 





happens to be a boat, the thrills are 

doubled. Fora sailboat is the nearest 

thing to an animate object that man 

has ever created. Wood, metal, and 

jabric lose their ordinary significance 

and become positively alive when so 

combined. There are further thrills, 

many of them, when you sail and race your beautiful product. 
The thrills are just as great as those found in racing large 
boats. 

If all this is true—if it is such a fascinating sport—why is it 
that so comparatively few boys take advantage of it? I believe 
I know the answer. It is because every boy has at some time 
in his life built a sailboat (or what he fondly hoped was going 
to be a sailboat), or he has purchased from a toy store a pretty- 
looking object which was sold to him as a model of a large 
international racer, and when he put it in the water it sailed in 
circles or it slowly drifted backward or it flopped on its beam 
ends in the first puff, and soggily refused to stay upright 
thereafter. The result was that the boy decided small-boat 
sailing was another delusion like the 25-cent mechanical toys 
which always broke the first hour, and he took the spars out 
of the craft, tied a string to the bowsprit, and gave it to his 
little brother to “sail.” I find most Scouts to-day (and evena 
large percentage of Sea Scouts) do not realize that a properly 
designed miniature sailboat may be set on any course that a 
large boat can sail, and will hold that course indefinitely—for 
miles if you wish—when the proper adjustments are given to 
sheets and tiller. 

It is probably best to start in by building a boat to some 
previously tested lines, but later these may be modified by the 


The “Bread and Butter” Method 


of Shaping a hollow hull 


Just eyork down to the qive lines inside and ov 


experienced builder. The hol- 
low hull, which is usually con- 
sidered necessary (altho some 
creditable sailers have been 
shaped from solid wood), is apt 
to frighten the beginner. It 
may be developed in three 
ways: First, it may be dug 
out of solid wood and a deck 
put on. Next, it may be 
“built up” with sections or 
ribs and planked like a large 
boat. However, this is not 
practical for your first boat. 









ters equipped with patterns from which boys may work. The 
sections are assembled and glued, and then by working down 
to the glue lines, inside and out, the shape is developed. 
Don’t use ordinary glue. Geta waterproof glue which comes 
in the form of powder to be mixed with water. 


FTER the hollow hull is formed, comes the question of 
ballast. This should be in the form of a bulb of iron or 
lead attached to a fin or keel. The depth of the fin should be 
approximately one-third the length of your boat and it should 
be placed a little aft of midships. The weight required is 
usually about one pound for every ten inches of your boat’s 
length. So if your model were twenty inches long, the fin 
should be about seven inches deep and you should have 
about two pounds of ballast. Then comes 
the question of rig. The beginner should 
stick to that of a cat or a sloop. The 
mainsail may be either gaff or jib headed. 
The sails are made from a good quality un- 
bleached muslin. 

Be sure the warp of the cloth, or the selvage 
edge, is parallel to the leach. A roached 
leach with battens will improve the speed. 
Light tape sewed around the edges will help 
hold the original shape. ' 

Set your spar so the center of effort of the 
sails will come just about over the center of 
resistance (the fin). Trim both jib and main 




















Third, it may be built by the J sheets quite close and point your boat at a 
“bread and butter” process. ! 45-degree angle into the wind. If you have 
This is the simplest system, ! guessed the center of effort correctly, it will 
and a clever boy who knows i Reet | Points hold this course without any rudder. Should 
something of boat lines can | | [ | qi it tend to turn toward the wind, try closing 
work out his own design this ¢ in on your jib sheet and slacking the main. 
way, or patterns may be pur- If it turns away from the wind, reverse these 
chased. I hope, in the near ey operations. If your trouble cannot be cor- 
future, to have every Sea Scout rected by the trim of the sheets, you will 
Skipper and many Scoutmas- T7 (Concluded on page 61) 
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My Dear Boy Scout: — 


AM a man past forty years old, as old, or 

older than your Dad. But I’m still a boy at 

heart. I still have many of the same desires 
that I had at fourteen. I still wish I could be a good 
musician, but it’s too late now. If only I’d learned 
to play some instrument when I was a boy, I 
suppose by now I’d be a good player of a sax, 
trombone or cornet. 


That’s why, when my boy joined your wonder- 
ful organization, I told him to try to become a 
good bugler. I knew that as a Scout bugler, he’d 
be the center of admiration of the entire troop. 


So I sent him to buy the best bugle he could 
find, regardless of cost. He came home with a 
“King.” It cost only six dollars. At first I was 
disappointed. I thought that the “best” bugle 
would cost a great deal more than six dollars. 


I Learn Which is the Best Bugle 


But here’s what my own Boy Scout told me about 
the “King”, and now I know he’s right. 


“Dad,” he said, “my Scoutmaster said, ‘I think 
the “King” is the best bugle’. He told me 
that Band Master R. E. McGeary of the First 


American and Foreign bugles in order to learn 
which would give the best all-around service. 
After Mr. McGeary tried all the bugles he wrote 
a report to Scout Headquarters in which hesaid 
that the “King” Bugle was ‘far and away the best 
instrument of those tested.’; It won first place 
in every test for tone, tune, ease of blowing and 
suitability to scout use.” 


We Open the Package 


So my son and I sat down and opened the hand- 
some package he’d brought home. And I'll say 
to you he had made no mistake. The “King” 
Bugle is certainly a beautiful instrument. 


It has a highly polished brass finish with-a 
silver-plated mouthpiece. Inside was a book of 
instructions telling the correct way to play a bugle, 
showing all the calls used in camp, and telling 
what you have to do in order to get a Merit Badge 
for Bugling. It is built according to U. S. Govern- 
ment Standards, too. And it must be easy to play 
because within three weeks my boy was tooting 
several calls and I’m sure he’s no smarter than 








Battalion, New York, N. Y., once tested 
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Official Boy Scout 
BUGLE 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-76 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
KING Band Instruments and 
Saxophones 








Sure it’s a“KIN$’~Dad said “get the best’~ 


you, even though I am his Dad. 


I learned, too, that the reason why “King” 
Bugles are so good is because they’re made by 
The H. N. White Company of Cleveland, one of 
the oldest and largest makers of fine band instru- 
ments of all kinds. 


Where to Buy a “King” 


I’m told that “King” Bugles are sold by good 
music stores in many cities. But, if the store you 
go to doesn’t sell them I think ~~ be glad to 
get one for you. Don’t let them sell you a cheap, 
unofficial instrument. The store-people will think 
more of you if you insist upon a “King”. 


If there is no “King” dealer nearby, then order 
one from the Department of Scout Santee of 
the Boy Scouts in New York City, 200 Fifth Ave., 
or from the “King” factory at Cleveland. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon. The “King” Bugle 
is guaranteed for a long time. I’m told you can 
get a printed guarantee that says so. 


I hope that you don’t keep putting this off, 
because I’m sure you’ll regret it when you grow 
up and will want to be able to play other 
instruments. So I'll “sign off” and let you 
sign the coupon. 


—A Boy Scout’s Dad 


Clip and Mail 
the Coupon 
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of real sport? 


bikes. 


it if you have a bike. 


service. 


Bicycle Club.” 


real fun out of this club. 








A 


And—Your Bike! 


What could make a better combination for a day 


Out into the country for an all day trip on your 
bike and a good crowd of fellows along with their 
Ride and enjoy the out-of-doors; cook your 
dinner out in the open; explore the woods and the 
country-side—just really enjoy life! 


FISK TIRES mean comfortable riding and good 
They are built like the big Fisk auto- 
mobile tires and satisfy their users. 


There is a Fisk dealer near you. If you don’t know him, 
write us direct and we will tell you where to find him. 


Join the Fisk Bicycle Club 


Thousands of boys throughout the country are getting 
If you are not a member, 
simply write to Fisk Club Headquarters, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., for free booklet ‘How to Form a Fisk 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





A Good Day— 
Good Crowd 





You can do 








Cleveland 
Indian 
Rambler 


America 
Crown 








These famous bicycles come equipped with Fisk Tires 


Snyder 





Columbia 
Iver Johnson 
Tribune 


Crescent 
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‘*Aboard”’ the Lone Scout 
Trail 


How can I blaze the trail? 

(a) Get busy and achieve 
honor standing as a 
Scout. 

(b) Obey Scout Laws. 

(c) “Be Prepared” and “Do 
a good turn daily.” 

(d) Work out the Lone Scout 
degrees then achieve other 
honors and titles! 

Side trips from the trail for your 

help and power development. 

(a) Seek the friendship and help of the most 
successful men near you. 

(b) Find out in how many ways the home, 

church, school library, Farm Bureau and 

County Superintendent of Schools can 

help you. 

Collect and classify circulars, bulletins, 

clippings and other helps for use. 

Detours from Lone Scout Trail to avoid acci- 
dent and delays in Lone Scout speed. 

(a) Avoid side tracking from Lone Scout 
Trail to the alley or “gang”’ path. 

(b) Pass by all detour pathways leading to 
indolence, vulgarity, dishonesty, in- 
gratitude and other enemies. 

Sign boards along the Lone Scout Trail. 

(a) Keep your eyes straight ahead. Makea 
bee line toward achievement at the end 
of the Lone Scout trail, but you’ll never 
make the Lone Scout journey unless you 
observe the signboards hung so con- 
spicuously along the way. Don’t miss 
a single one. Here they are from your 
Lone Scout Laws and principles: 


(c 


Be Trustworthy 7. Be Obedient 


‘a 

2. Be Loyal 8. Be Cheerful 
3. Be Helpful 9. Be Thrifty 
4. Be Friendly 10. Be Brave 

5. Be Courteous 11. Be Clean 

6. Be Kind 12. Be Reverent 


Be Prepared 
Daily Good Turn 


Keeping our trail in true scout condition. 

(a) Be prompt and regular in your work. 
(b) Oil up the Scout machine daily by ad- 
vancing Lone Scout Achievements. 

(c) Keep in touch with good men, good 
books and nature. 

(d) Be loyal and helpful to home and 
parents. 

Lone Scout Trail and its relation to my future. 

(a) It leads to good citizenship, the basis of 
all success. 

(b) It helps me discover the “nuggets of 
gold.” 

(c) It guides me safely and definitely to the 
selection of life’s work. 

Getting others on the trail. 

(a) Be a Tribe or Troop organizer. 

(b) Be a scout booster. 

(c) Loyalty means—help every boy of scout 
age to become either a Lone or Troop 
scout. 

Traffic Cops on the Lone Scout Trail. 

(a) Lone Scout Laws and principles are 
Traftic Cops to guide us against accident 
and destruction. 

(b) Grand Councilors, Council Chiefs, Tribal 
Chiefs, Scoutmasters and Scout Execu- 
tives are all necessary to safe travel over 
the trail. P 

Camping privileges along the trail. 

(a) At any Bey Scout or Lone Scout camp. 

(b) At County Fairs, State Fairs, Exposi- 
tions and at other places where a tired 
Scout may find respite, fresh powers and 
steady nerves. 


Remember! 

The ‘‘Lone Indian” of towering strength 
never started his trail without seeking power, 
guidance, having a purpose and with the 
definite belief that he would return to his 
‘‘Home Sweet Home” to bring information, 
exhibit his achievements and to make the 
home, family and tribe prouder of him—better 
and happier for his having “‘ Trailed” Achieve- 
ment to its final capture. 


Lone Scouts Exhibits 


VERY Lone Scout should begin now to 
prepare or make an exhibit for the county, 





State or inter-state Fairs. This is one good way 
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to get Lone Scouting on the 
map. The Grand Councilors, 
Council Chiefs, Tribe Chiefs 
and Medicine men should all be 
‘fon their toes”’ to line up oppor- 
tunities to-show and demon- 
strate Lone Scouting. The 
following suggestions may be 
helpful. 

1st. Go to the Scout Execu- 
tive, Fair authorities and ar- 
range for space, or booth in 
which you can exhibit Lone 
Scouting and demonstrate the work. 

2nd. Get all Lone Scouts of your Tribe to 
make, grow, produce or develop their best 
work to be shown at the exhibit. 

3rd. Get Fair authorities to “set up” a 
premium list for Lone Scout Exhibits. 

4th. Arrange to erect a sample Camp 
exhibit, wigwam, and Lone Scout cabin on the 
grounds. 

sth. Make posters, designs, forms for use in 
decorating and for explaining the exhibits. 

6th. Grand Councilors or Council Chiefs 
may act as superintendents of Lone Scout 
Exhibits or appoint some one for the job. 
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Exhibits to Prepare 

1. Drawings, sketches and clay models of the 
“Lone Indian.” 

2. Exhibit of scout equipment. 

3. Scout degree exhibit—showing a complete 
story of advancement, degree badges, and 
other honors won as a Lone Scout. 

4. Mounted collections (classified) of wood, 
leaves, grasses, seeds, stones, soil samples, 
metals, stamps, insignias, and tools. 

5. Prepare exhibits of all the scout forms, 
booklets, papers and equipment which you 
have used in your program of scout ad- 
vancement. 

6. Prepare an illustrated booklet showing 
from ten to twenty-five ‘“‘good turns” 
which you have performed as_a Lone 
Scout. 

. Illustrate in booklet form the various 
activities through which a Lone Scout may 
develop “‘ Being Prepared.” 

8. Illustrate and give directions for first aid 

work in the following lines: 
(a) First aid to humans. 
(b) First aid to farm animals. 
(c) First aid to birds and wild game. 
(d) First aid to farm buildings, and 
farm machinery. 
9g. Make exhibit of an ideal camp outfit, 
repair tool kit, first-aid kit and a set of 
rope knots and splices. 

10. Illustrated story, written or typed—show- 
ing complete story of your own Lone Scout 
Achievements. 


~ 


What to Demonstrate as a Lone Scout 
or as a Tribe at a Fair or Public 
Gathering 
1. Demonstrate the various activities outlined 
in the different Lone Scout degree activi- 

ties. 
. Demonstrate and explain publicly all the 
first-aid work you have mastered: 
(a) First aid to the injured. 
(b) First aid to animals. 
(c) First aid to injured plant life. 
(d) First aid to doors, windows, gates 
and tools. 
(e) First aid work to my wardrobe, such 
as cleaning and removal of spots. 
(f) Show how to make a Lone Scout body 
protector or shop apron. 
. Demonstrate all the signs, signals and pos- 
tures of a Lone Scout. 
4. Demonstrate as a Lone Scout Tribe how to 
conduct a Tribe meeting including Review- 
. ing Oath, together, while all members stand 
in circle in same position or posture as the 
Lone Indian. 


i) 
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Where and How to Secure Help 

N MOST every community there is a wealth 

of knowledge, information, experience and 
wisdom—the important thing is to so organize 
that the help from experts may be made avail- 
able in Lone Scout work. Let us learn how to 
get this help and ‘“‘Capitalize for our develop- 
ment” the wealth of our (home) town. 

A Lone Scout is a true trail-blazer and 
will find means for blazing a trail to ultimate 
Achievement. 


June 
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The White Leader , 
| (Concluded from page 23) is 











knees, then the hips. Hands—Blue Arrow’s and 
Gypsy John’s—tore his own hands loose, 
dragged him back and held him. The Thing 
had- taken Alex; had almost taken him too. 
He heard Wewoca call on him to look at some- 
thing. Gypsy John wiped the blood from his 
face and eyelids. 

The whole sky was bright with flame. The 
swamp,-kindled by it, was moving, moving; its 
waters were no longer stagnant, they were 
rising and flowing. What had once seemed to 


be a group of solid islets crumbled and their’ 


growth upheaved and tossed like driftwood. 
With a final mighty roar the patient river, 
which so long had plowed unseen, broke the 
last barrier underground and reclaimed her 
old channel. And Quaking Earth went down. 
The path began to take the form it had had 
in the beginning—the solid brink of a river 
gulch. Below him, for one instant, Lachlan 
saw he body of the man who had hated white 
men and had died for love of one of them. 
The White Leader’s eyes were open. They 
caught their last light from the sky’s terrible 
splendor; before the swirling waters covered 
them and him. 

Hours longer the little group crouched there, 
while the thunder slackened and ceased, and 
the rain fell in torrents. It was near the end 
of day when they took the trail again. 

“‘T heard my brother say that you must go to 
Nashville and nevermore return to the Creeks,” 
Blue Arrow said to Lachlan. 

“Tt was not I, your brother, who said so. 
It was he—White Alex. The last thing he 
said to me. The last thing White Alex will 
ever say to me,” Lachlan answered in a tone 
that was lifeless from shock and grief. 

“Yes. White Alex said it. He was my 
brother. That was why he told me to take 
the blood vengeance if Tustunnuc killed him. 
You remember? Because I was his brother. 
Now that he is dead I can tell you. He would 
never name me brother because I was all 
Creek, an Indian, even though our mother had 
white blood. When White Alex’s father went 
away, and it was said evil white men had killed 
him, his wife, Sehoy, married a Creek. I am 
their son. The White Leader would not see 
her any more nor call her children his kinsmen. 
He never forgave her because she had forgotten 
Red Lachlan. But I came to his town and yet 
did not call him my kinsman. So he let me 
stay. I loved him much, as you also loved 
him. He had power over the heart. There 
was no man like White Alex.” 

“No,” said Lachlan, painfully. ‘There is 
none.” 

“Tt is as if a great flame had been quenched, 
leaving the place black.” Blue Arrow began 
to murmur, in low tones, the weirdly mourn- 
ful death-chant of the Creeks. Presently 
Wewoca took up the strain, then Gypsy John 
and Lachlan. The minor chant, which was 
almost a monotone—savage, sorrowful, pro- 
phetic—seemed to be jess a song made by men 
than the echo of Nature’s forces in turmoil 
and devastation: the beat of rain on a blood- 
stained battlefield, the bending wail of pines in 
a wind of fury, the puma’s lonely wavering cry. 

Sunrise of the next day saw Lachlan and his 
friends making a wide detour of the Creek 
towns, which Laklan Chate himself would 
never revisit. All were on their way to Nash- 
ville; for Blue Arrow and Wewoca had in- 
stantly decided to throw in their lot with 
Lachlan Douglas. Wherever he went they, too, 
would go. They would never leave him. 


Tue END 





| Pee-Wee, Mayor | 
for a Day 


(Continued from page 11 

















UT the terrible official arm of Bridgeboro’s 
mayor for a day reached farther than the 
school, Those who had come to dance soon 
went their several ways in sorrow and despair, 
but the ex-mayor paid the penalty for his 
official rectitude. 

The four patrols unattended by the older 
social element which had rallied to their stand- 
ard only to turn their celebration into a dance, 
adjourned to their troop rooms for refresh- 
ments. 

“Anyway I’m glad of it,” Pee-Wee said, 
“because anyway, they just came so as they 
could make fun of us and dance, that’s just 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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“If only he didn’t stammer” 


The story of a boy who would have been the hero of his 
school—perhaps one of the greatest quarterbacks in foot- 
ball—if he had only been able to call signals. A story that 
every boy who stammers and his parents ought to read. 


First one, then the other team would 

seem to have the advantage. Neither 
could gain consistently by rushing. - The 
game became a punting duel, and the 
superior kicking of the Portland full- 
back was bringing the ball relentlessly 
toward the Lakehurst goal. 


Touchdown!” shouted 


[' WAS the big game of the year. 


“Touchdown! 
the enemy hosts. 


From time to time the Lakehurst coach 
turned his anxious gaze toward a tense 
figure huddled on the bench. There was 
a boy who would make of Lakehurst a 
different team if he dared send him into 
the game. There was a boy who could 
put life into the attack, who would kindle 
the spark that would make a driving, 
slashing, smooth-working football team 
out of the eleven players who now 
seemed tired and disorganized. 

Except for. one thing, Don 
Martin was the best quarterback 
on the Lakehurst squad. He was 
quick, a fast runney, a very 
dynamo of energy. 

But Don Martin stammered. 
He had been tried out and had 
always failed. Once he had lost 
an important game, from the 
memory of which he still cringed. 

So throughout this game with 
Portland for the championship, 
when he would have given his 
very life to help his team to vic- 
tory, Don Martin sat on the 
bench, tears running down his 
cheeks, while the coach looked at 
him hopelessly and said to him- 
self, “If only he didn’t stammer.” 

* * &* 

No one will ever know what stammer- 
ing had cost Don Martin in sorrow and 
suffering through his years in school 
and college. No one ever does know 
how a stammerer suffers except the one 
who stammers himself. 


When Don was a very little fellow, 
first beginning to toddle about, his 
parents thought his stammering was 
“cute.” They would sometimes tease 
him, to get him excited, just to see him 
struggle to talk, with his little red face 
and his clenched fists. When he became 
a little older and began to go to school, 
it was not nearly so funny, but they 
said, easily, “Never mind, he will out- 
grow it.” And that is one of the great- 
est tragedies about children who stam- 
mer. They never outgrow it. Don’s 
parents expected him to speak fluently 
as he grew older. Even his teachers 
thought he should do better and blamed 
him for halting speech. But stammer- 
ing is never outgrown naturally. Some- 
times it seems to be less frequent, but 
the real causes of stammering are still 
there and, unless scientifically cured, 
stammering always will come back in 
moments of excitement or earnestness. 


Don Martin struggled through college 
in spite of his handicap. His ambition 
was to be an engineer. He was sure 
that he could succeed in this line because 
he thought it did not require talking. 
He would not have to make speeches, 
he would not get excited, he would not 
get embarrassed or commit blunders at 
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critical moments by his stammering. 

Finally Don was graduated and 
started out to find a job. Interviews 
followed, but always at the critical mo- 
ment he stammered and created a bad 
impression. At last he obtained a posi- 
tion on the engineering staff of a large 
firm by writing for it. 

Don Martin had ability. He was a 
good engineer and his ability was recog- 
nized. But in spite of the fact that he 
was getting ahead in his engineering 
work, he realized that he was always 
working under a boss. He could not 


reach an executive position where 
he would be somebody else’s boss, 
and that was Don’s ambition. 
Time and again he saw his fellow 





engineers pass him by on the way to bet- 
ter positions. He knew it was not lack of 
ability that kept him back. The fact 
dawned on him that an executive re- 
quired more than just engineering 
ability. He needed poise, a clear head 
and a steady tongue. The men in the 
executive positions in his firm had to meet 
many people and talk to them. 

One night, when Don was particularly 
discouraged, he picked up a magazine. 
His eye rested on the story of a man 
who had cured himself of stammering 
after suffering from the affliction for 
twenty years. The man’s name was 
Benjamin N. Bogue, and he had worl:ed 
out a scientific method of correcting 
stammering and stuttering. Once cured, 
said the story, he had offered the method 
to fellow. sufferers, and.it had proved so 
successful that he finally established a 
school and took classes. In this way, 
Bogue Institute, of Indianapolis, was 
founded. 

Don sent for full information. In a 
few days he received a booklet of inter- 
esting descriptions of life at the school, 
the methods used and a blank diagnosis 
form. He filled out the blanks with a 
description of his symptoms and com- 
plete history of his trouble and sent it 
to the Institute. 

He soon received an answer from Mr. 
Bogue himself, completely and correctly 
diagnosing his case. 

Don lost no time in registering his 
name at the Institute, and in two weeks, 
sooner than he expected, Don received 


instructions to report at the school. Ob- 
taining leave from the firm, he left im- 
mediately for Indianapolis. Arrived at 
Bogue Institute he found the buildings 
and surroundings unusually pleasant. 
Men and women, boys and girls of all 
ages were there. It was a resident school, 
conducted very much like any other 
boarding school or college. 


Don really enjoyed his stay at the 
Institute. He was quickly cured and re- 
turned to his work. He was astonished 
at the wonderful change it made in him. 
Not only had he stopped stammering, 
but he had become a convincing and 
eloquent speaker. He had new 
confidence—a better grip on his 
nerves. Knowing that he would 
not stammer or falter, he did not 
fear important conferences. Now 
his ability would count for the 
utmost and he had renewed 
hopes of reaching the positions 
his ambitions had set for him. 

He was not wrong. He began 
to advance and was soon passing 
men who had previously passed 
him. The directors recognized 
his ability and he was made an 
officer of the company. 

* * * 


Any reader of this magazine 
who stammers or stutters should 
consider carefully Don Martin’s 
experience. Don could have been 
cured long before he was and 
avoided many of the difficulties 
he encountered in business. He 
could have been cured while he 
was yet in school and enjoyed 
that success in athletics which he so 
coveted. But Don suffered because he 
and his parents had not heard of Bogue 
Institute. 

If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has cured 
himself and hundreds of boys and girls 
of all ages. Bogue Institute was founded 
in 1901. It is a thoroughly tried insti- 
tution, run on sound business principles. 
Results under the Bogue Method are 
guaranteed. Remember that stammer- 
ing is never outgrown. The child who 
stammers will stammer as a man or 
woman unless cured. 

Find out what the Bogue Institute can. 
do for you. Without obligating yourself, 
fill out the coupon kelow. By return 
mail you will receive full information 
regarding this sure, scientific cure for 
stammerers and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stammer, but know 
of someone who does, either see that this 
story of Don Martin is called to his at- 
tention or send the Bogue Institute his 
name and address. Your name will not 
be used, and the Bogue Institute may 
be the means of opening up a whole new 
world for him. 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
7432 Bogue Building 1147 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
full information regarding the Bogue Institute 
and the new scientific cure for stammerers and 
stutterers. 


Name. 





Address 




















We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 














The HADLEY 


A VERY smart two-button model for boys, cut 
on distinctly English lines in new imported and 
domestic fabrics. Offered for Spring and Summer 
exclusively by Browning-King Stores. Cut with 
three roomy patch pockets. 

Sizes I1 to 20 years. 


At All Browning-King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 11th St. 

DeKalb Ave. MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. __. 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

ette Sq. NEW HAVEN, cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St 
PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 


Sts. 
ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 


CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 

CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave., 
Euclid Ave. at 1ro7th St. 

DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 


River 

EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
| 
| 
! 
| 


ve. 





Browning, King & Co. Are Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 
OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 


BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
KANSAS CITY 
| Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
| MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 












































| Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
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The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 26) 











The only other speaker on the program was 
who also took 
occasion to pay a tribute to Mr. Storrow. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the value the younger 
boy program had been in England, and what it 
had done in helping Scouting in England. He 
spoke enthusiastically of the value to inter- 
national peace and friendliness that was 
coming from the Scout Movement, and its 
progress throughout the world. 


The Silver Buffalo 

AFTER the speeches, Vice-President Chas. 

C. Moore of San Francisco, Cal., pre- 
sented the newly inaugurated Dintinguished 
Service Awards. Distinguished service to 
boyhood is the basis of this new award; 
service to boyhood, either within or without 
the scout organization. 

The silver buffalo was designed by A. 
Phimister Proctor. The award is a miniature 
solid silver buffalo suspended from a 34 width 
of red and white ribbon to be worn around the 
neck. 

Presentations are to be made annually. 
After this first year, however, the awards will 
be limited to five. 

Mr. Lewis B. Gawtry, chairman of the 
Committee on Distin- 


reverence for the sturdy virtues exemplified by the 
American Indian.” 

8) ‘Edgar M. Robinson, social worker, who 
served with Mr. F. Hanmer, in developing the 
organization of the Boy Scouts of America. His 
far reaching work for boyhood as first head of the 
Boys’ Work Department of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, has expression in practically every 
branch of that organization. Gon Secretary, 
Boys’ Work Division, International Alliance of 
Y. M. C. A.’s.” 

(9) “Lee F. Hanmer, social investigator, 
specialist and authority on subjects pertaining to 
recreational activity, who served with Edgar M. 
Robinson, in developing the organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America and who as Recreational Director 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has rendered in- 
valuable service to boy life throughout the world.” 

(10) “General George W. Wingate, soldier, 
lawyer, athlete and rifle man, former member of the 
Board of Education, of New York City, for 25 years 
President of the National Rifle Association, organizer 
and for 22 years president of the Public Schools 
Athletic League of New York City, has been an 
ardent advocate of organized out-of-doors recreation 
for boys. His enthusiasm and devotion to system- 
atized athletics and the advance of good sportsman- 
ship, has influenced countless boys to develop 
healthy bodies and high ideals of fair play, courtesy 
and team work.” 

(11) “Joseph Lee, volunteer social worker, 
author, father of the playground idea, who by 
pioneer efforts in the playground movement and 
subsequent work as President of the Playground and 
Recreation Association, has interested the entire 
world in organized recreation as a preventive of 
juvenile delinquency, and a factor in developing the 

child for future citizenship.” 


(12) “Howard Ss. 





guished Service Awards 
read the following cita- 
tions as each presenta- 
tion was made: 


“Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Ss. &. aden-Powell, 
author, soldier, through 
whose vision, energy, and 
wisdom was created and 
established the British Boy 
Scouts Association, pionéer 


*‘Uncle Dan’”’ Receives 
Roosevelt Gold Medal 


The Roosevelt Memorial Associ- and 
ation have awarded three gold 
medals of honor for distinguished 
service to the American people: 
to our National Scout Commissioner 


Braucher, social worker, 
Chairman of first Commit- 
tee on Organization, Boy 
Scouts of America. Through 
his vigorous efforts as Sec- 
retary of the Playground 
ecreation Association 
of America, hundreds of 
American cities have be- 
come actively interested in 
providing playgrounds and 
in providing programs es- 


of that vast confraternity Daniel Carter Beard, to Rear- pecially ro ag A = 
of scout organizations, Admiral William S. Sims and to zens. Over neanaas chil- 


teaching the boyhood of the 
world noble, conceptions 
of citizenship, service and 
the brotherhood of man; 
whose teachings have sown 
among youth the seeds of 
universal peace and accord; 
whom in recognition of this 
service to humanity the 


youth, and 





Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 

The award to “Uncle Dan”’ is for 
his service in the leadership of 
the development of 
American character. 


dren each day now enjoy 
the benefits of wholesome 
play under supervision and 
in desirable surroundings.” 

(13) ‘Mortimer L. 
Schiff, banker, philanthro- 
pist, Charter Member of 
the Executive Board, Inter- 








nations unite in honoring as 
‘ Chief Scout of,the,World.’” 


To The Unknown Scout 

The second award was a bronze buffalo, 
similar to the silver reproduction, to the 
International Scout Bureau, London, in 
recognition of the service of the “Unknown 
Scout,’ whose good turn to an American 
traveler,{Mr. William D. Boyce, when searching 
his way in London sometime in 1909, resulted 
in his taking steps to incorporate the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

The inscription accompanying the bronze 
buffalo reads: 


“To the Unknown Scout, whose faithfulness 
in the performance of the Daily Good Turn, 
brought the Scout Movement to the United 
States of America. 


(3) ‘William D. Boyce, publisher and incorpo- 
rator of the Boy Scouts of America, who materially 
helped to finance the Movement after turning it over 
to the present organization. Through his perception 
and appreciation of the ability of Scouting to imbue 
the boyhood of the nation with the spirit of service, 
courage, gentleness, good manners and responsible 
citizenship the Movement was brought to America, 
and organized in behalf of the boyhood of this 
country.” 

(4) “Colin H. Livingstone, banker, railroad 
chairman, Charter Member of the Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America, and first president, 
having had the unique distinction of serving in that 
capacity 15 consecutive years. His vision, en- 
thusiasm, patience, and untiring energy did much to 
establish the Boy Scouts of America. — Mr. 
Boyce in applying for National Charter February 8, 
1910, and presided at first meeting of the group 
interested in organizing scouting.” 

(s) “James J. Storrow (posthumous award), 
banker, outdoorsman, active in many causes for 
enlightenment and worthy citizenship, late President 
of the Boy Scouts of America, member of its National 
Executive Board, and of the Committee on Organi- 
zation and Field Work, Chairman of the Regional 
Committee of Region One. Under his leadership a 
national training school for scout leaders was initiated. 
He was an able leader, vigorous and unselfish in his 
devotion to the cause of Scouting.’”” Award made 
to the Storrow family. 

(6) “‘Daniel Carter Beard, author, artist, out- 
doorsman, pioneer in work of outdoor movement for 
boys as founder of Boy Pioneers and Sons of Daniel 
Boone; Honorary Vice-President; National Scout 
Commissioner; Chairman, National Court of Honor 
and Charter Member of the Executive Board of the 
Boy Scouts of America, whose prestige, wisdom and 
experience have been pillars in the structure of the 
organization.” 

(7) “Ernest Thompson’ Seton, naturalist, 
author, outdoorsman, who, in the organization of the 
Boy Scouts of America and for 5 years Chief Scout, 
gave generously of his experience, ideas and in- 
spiration, and who as originator and Chief Wood- 
crafter of the Woodcraft League, has helped mold into 
the character of young America a love of nature and 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


. 


national Scout ommis- 
sioner, Vice-President, 
Member of the National Finance Committee, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Organization oan Field Work, whose 
keen foresight, devoted interest and generous sup- 
port have proved of immeasurable value to the 
movement.” 

(14) “‘Milton A. McRae, author, journalist, 
newspaper publisher, originator of the Scripps- 
McRae Syndicate of newspapers, President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, for 15 years vice-president 
and charter member of its Executive Board, whose 
counsel and judgment have helped to guide the 
policies of the organization throughout its phe- 
nomenal wth.”” 

(15) “‘Frank Presbrey, author, editor and Dean 
of Advertising. Charter Member of the Executive 
Board, Boy Scouts of America, and chairman of its 
Committee on BOYS’ LIFE, to whose wide ex- 
perience and devoted interest, the success of BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scout magazine, has been largely 


ue. 

(16) “George D. Pratt, advocate of forest 
conservation and wild life protection, outdoorsman, 
Treasurer of the National Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; Chairman of its Camping Committee; 
Vice Chairman, National Court of Honor, and 
Charter Member of its Executive Board, who gave 
much time effecting the organization of Scouting and 
whose devoted interest has continued through the 
sixteen years of its history.” 

(17) “John Sherman Hoyt, manufacturer, 
Vice-Chairman of War Work Council Y. M. C. A., 
affiliated with causes advancing good citizenship, 
Charter Member of the National Executive Board, 
Boy Scouts of America, and Chairman of its Finance 
Committe, whose active interest in the organization 
has continued from its earliest days.” 

(18) **Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, political econo- 
mist, educator, author, member of the Educational 
Committee of the Boy Scouts of America and Charter 
Member of its Executive Board, whose work in the 
early days of the Movement on the Committee 
adopting and revising the Scout Oath and Law, has 
contributed immeasurably to the standards of the 
millions of boys who have been scouts. His fore- 
sight and prestige have done much to secure recog- 
nition of the Scout Training as one of the most 
important contributions to education during the 
century.” 

(19) “William D. Murray, lawyer, author, 
Member of Boys’ Work Committee of Y. M. C. A. 
World’s Committee; Member Foreign Department 
Committee, National Council, Y. M.C. A. Charter 
Member of the Executive Board, Boy Scouts of 
America; and Chairman of its Editorial Board, who 
has given generously of his time and experience in 
the production of a complete library of scout litera- 
ture, covering the needs of an organization of 800,000 
members.” 

(20) ““G. Barrett Rich, Jr., Chairman of the 
National Committee on Badges, Awards and Scout 
Requirements, and Charter Member of the Executive 
Board, Boy Scouts of America, whose twofold 
devotion to the national organization, and the local 
council of his own city on which he has served as 
Commissioner and President, is typical of the spirit, 
generosity and vision of the volunteer worker.” 

(21) “James E. West, lawyer, identified with the 
organization of the Playground Movement, Juvenile 
Court of Washington, National Child Rescue League, 
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Everything for 
Bicycles, in 


Low 


VeshipOndpii 


Select the bicycle you prefer from 
the 44 styles, colorg§ and sizes in 
this big free Catalog. We will ship 
it subject to your approval and trial. 


Directfromfactory <4: 





Your beautiful shining new bicycle will 


Factory. | It will be in perfect adjustment. As soon as 
the last finishing touch is c leted it is wrapped in 
¢ waterproofed bag, crated and shipped for your in- 

tion and approval, by fast prepaid express. Pur- 
c casa in this way, direct from t! akers, you get 
the utmost in value at the lowest possible cost. 


No extravagant selling ex- 

Save $10) (952) venses enter into the cost and 

selling prices of these bicycles. 

ee saves you big money on your bicycle 

assures you of service and repair parts, when 
ecb Prices from $24.50 up. 


BeSureitsaRanger 


All other bicycles are judged by the ways in which they 

are like, or different from, the Ranger. You see many 

cheap imitations, but nobody ever mistakes them for a 

Ranger. The Ranger style, quality, and equipment 

are unmistakable, and give you a eeling of pride as 

owner. First because of its name and looks, and then 
because of its performance and endurance. 

7 Youcanrideand 

test your Ranger 

a month — 30 

days. If by that 

time you are not absolutely convinced it is the Finest 


Bicycle on Earth and the Only one for You, send it 
pee at a expense and the Trial Will Have Cost You 





er 


me he pine 
=a on theexact o— 
size, and color 


of $2: Adie you prefer from the big 
free Ranger Catalog, you can pay for 
it while you ride and enjoy it, on our 
Easy Payment plan, if more con- 
venient for you than a cash pur- 
chase. You can easily earn the 
low $5.00 monthly payments by 
odd jobs that your bicycle 
makes possible. In a few 
months’ you own the bicycie, 
and have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
a earned it your- 


Tires 


A wide variety of 
Tires, Parts, and 
Sundries will also be 
and in the free 
ANGER Catalog. 
We share with you 
the big savings on 
these standard 
items, due to our 
huge purchases. 
The Catalog shows 
every bicycle in actual colors and 
full information on all items. 
nd for free Catalog Now, and be 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 
Write plainly, a post card will doit, 















Secretary of the Roosevelt White House Conference 
on the care of Dependent Children.’ 

“Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America since January Ist, 1911. 

(22) ‘George J. Fisher, physician, social worker, 
author, Director Physical Department, International 
Committee Y. c Member Olympic Com- 
mittee, identified with many movements for physical 
training, Chairman of the original National Com- 
mittee on Badges, Awards and Scout Requirements, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America. As Director of its Field Department he 
has extended organized Scouting in a large proportion 
of the country under the efficient control of local 
organizations.” 


Seamanship Merit Badge 

REQUIREMENT five in the Seamanship 

Merit Badge has been changed to read, 
“Fully dressed in shoes, trousers and jumper 
or coat, he should jump overboard in deep 
water, undress and, accompanied by a boat, 
swim one hundred yards, under the supervision 
of his official examiner.” 


Credit to Scouts Transferring from 
Foreign Countries 

HE principle governing the agreement be- 

tween the Boy Scouts of America and the 
Boy Scouts of Canada with respect to credit 
for Scout Rank and Merit Badges will be ex- 
tended to other countries entering into this 
reciprocal agreement. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
‘THE Panhandle Area Council of Texas are 
making history. During 1925 they made 
gains of 300 per cent. in membership and over 
500 per cent. in troops organized. They 
started with less than 300 scouts in ten troops; 
they have now over 1,000 in fifty-seven troops. 





-Pee-Wee, Mayor | 
for a Day | 
_ (Concluded from page 45) ___|| 
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like ’em, we should worry because what do we 
care about their dances? They’re a lot of 
sharpies and flappers that’s all they are—gee 
whiz, I know them. All they wanted was just 
to see the assembly room opened and then 
they’d push all the chairs out of the way and 
start in and even they’s want some of our 
refreshments too, maybe, hey?” 

“You did right, Mayor Chipmunk, to give 
that order,” said Wig Weigand. 

“We foiled ’em, hey?” said Pee-Wee. 

It seemed good after all to be in their own 
familiar meeting place. The space was some- 
what inadequate to the four full patrols that 
were present with a few non-scout guests 
among whom little Peter Tower stared and 
smiled, and was more than ever in awe of his 
hero and former leader. If he was not a scout, 
at least he was going to have his fill of ice 
cream. 

“T just happened to think,” said Ben 
Maxwell, “that Bennett’s will be delivering 
the ice cream and stuff at the school and they 
won’t get in. I think I'll bank around there 
and come back with them. First I'll go to the 
school and look around, then I'll go to Ben- 
nett’s.” 

“Good idea,” said Artie Van Arlen. 

“The sooner the quicker,” said Roy. ‘“‘ They 
said they’ll deliver it about nine o’clock.” 

“All right, I'll take care of it,” said Ben 
hurrying away. 

It is with deep regret that I approach the 
tragic termination of this narrative, the only 
story with a sad ending that duty has ever 
compelled me to record. But when Ben Max- 
well returned he announced that Bennett’s 
Fresh Confectionery had been summarily closed 
up by the strong arm of the law because of 
unsanitary conditions in its manufacturing 
department. He further stated that an order 
from the mayor that very day was the cause 
of this drastic proceeding. It was one of the 
places on Inspector Spottem’s list. Bennett’s, 
the happy hunting ground of Pee-Wee, where 
he had bought sodas and cones and lollypops 
and banana splits and chocolate sundaes, aye 
and golf balls three for a cent, had been plunged 
in darkness by Bridgeboro’s boy mayor for a 
day. 

“‘Oh say not so,” moaned Roy Blakeley. 

“Yes, I say it’s so,” laughed Ben. ‘“Ben- 
nett’s is closed up as tight as the school, and so 
is Schmitt’s Candy Parlor across the street. 
The prince of darkness closed them up, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

Pee-Wee said not a word, only gaped at the 
returning messenger. Then a sudden thud was 
heard and Roy Blakeley was seen upon the 
floor, inert, face down, and speechless. Thus 
died the famous leader of the Silver Foxes. 
It is true that he came to life again in about ten 
minutes. But anyway, he dropped dead, 
there is no doubt about that. His coming to 





M ea Cycle Company 


Dept. M-17 Chicago 
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life again is another matter. 
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ow, feet, : 
do your stuff 


HrKicxs (on boy 
at right)—Blucher 
type, made from 
tough golden elk 
leather. Nothing 
like “em for every- 
day knockabout 
service and for 
solid comfort. 





Here are the nattiest - looking, longest- 
wearing shoes for the money you ever saw 


Outpoors calling. “Let's go,” say your 
feet. “We're ready,” say your Endicott- 
Johnson shoes—the gamest shoes that 
ever flung a dare at rough-and-tumble 
feet. Treat ‘em rough—these shoes are 
made to match your own boundless 
energy. And to save money for her 
who probably buys them—Mother. 

Endicott-Johnson shoes are also “‘pip- 
pins” for looks. And there’s nothing 
skin-deep about their beauty. It’s built in. 

You see, Endicott-Johnson shoes are 
designed from actual observation of 
what is required of them. We find out 
boys’ likes and dislikes. Test shoes. 
Watch them wear. Put service as well 
as smartness into them. We tan our 
own leather, in a special way to give it 
greater strength, flexibility and smooth- 
ness. We make our own rubber soles 
and heels. Then we give these shoes 
the swellest shapes and the handsomest 
finishes we know. Swagger lasts. All 
the newest shades of leather. 

And because™we make more than 
twelve million pairs of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes every year, you can buy Endicott- 
Johnson shoesat real money-saving prices, 

Fifty thousand stores. If you don’t 
know where there’s one nearby, write to 
Endicott- Johnson, Endicott, N. Y.; New 
York City, N. Y., or St. Louis, Mo. — 
Largest manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ 
shoes in the world. 

Boys’ and girls’ shoes as low as $2.50 


to $3.50, according to size and grade. 
Smaller sizes $1.50 to $2. Look for the 


Endicott-Johnson trade-mark on the sole. 








I. Srsrutino—Boys* pore Oxfords on snug-fitting 
““blimp™ last. Golden tan uppers and stocky soles, 
Snarky stitching and perforations. Also made in blonde 
in. 2. SreRtinc—on doggy “balloon” last. Nobby 
cork welts. Comfortable, stylish Blucher pattern. Live 
boys are keen for the triangular brass eyelets. 3. Hi- 
Kicx—Real shoes for real boys! Lace-to-toe type. For 
all out-door sports. Scores of other styles. 











ENDICOTT - JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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#8 
_ The Riddle of 
| Bat Cave 
) (Concluded from page 17) __ 


“T know what’s the matter,” declared Bill. 
Shoot Straight 


“‘We forgot what Jimmy said about air blowing 
into caves when the air outside is heavy, but 
rushing out when the pressure outside gets 
less. Maybe it’s rushing out now. Let’s go 
back and take the other tunnel.” 


for No sooner had they reached the place where 


Money and Prizes 


they had turned off and started down the left- 
hand passage, than Ben let out a whoop as a 
swift-winged bat swooped across the path in 
front of his face. 

“Let’s go back the other way,” he whined. 
“There are bats in here.” 

“That’s a sign there’s some opening to the 
outside,” laughed Bill. “They couldn’t get 
out to do their foraging if there wasn’t.” 

Climbing up on the slope formed by the 
fallen roof, they looked out from the bottom of 
a vine-covered sink-hole and lost no time in 
| climbing up into the open air. 

Tired and hungry, but triumphant, Bill 
delivered the stalactite to Dr. Wilmot, and 
as the cave party disbanded, they agreed to 

| meet at the doctor’s office the next day. 
At the appointed time, Colonel Drane and 
Professor Arnold were on hand. The Pro- 
|fessor was apparently confident. He even 
|smiled when he saw that Dr. Wilmot had 
| done little work toward cleaning the limestone 
| from the ancient skull. His smile grew broader 
| as Dr. Wilmot laid the piece of crude pottery 

It’s easy! Thousands | on the table before them. 

‘ | “Well, we are ready for your verdict, Doc- 
of boys are making tor,” declared Colonel Drane pleasantly. 


. e | “H » . .. 4 
their own spending | oe long ago did this man from Bat Cave 


° | “T think Professor Arnold will agree that 
money every week; all the finding of a piece of pottery with the skull 


of them started like you—without |is rather evidence against the remains being 

P . |extremely ancient. Man probably hadn’t 

any experience. We _ supplied learned how to make pottery as much as 
| 25,000 years ago.” 


everything and showed them how | “T agree to nothing of the kind. These 


| things were found encased in solid stone. You 
to make money the very first | can’t get away from it, it must have taken an 


week. | immense amount of time for that stone to form 
| around them,” insisted the Professor. 

° j | “Let’s see this stalactite,” replied Dr. 

You can do the same. Join the | Wilmot turning to the stone icicle which Bill 

: | noticed had been cut through the middle from 

Crowell J unior Salesmen and have | top to bottom and polished on the cut surface. 


the greatest fun in the world It | You can tell nothing from that,” protested 
Fi | Professor Arnold. ‘‘Conditions that control 


only needs a few minutes of your | the building of stalactites often change while 
° P | they are being formed.” 

spare time a week and you will ae “Exactly,” agreed Dr. Wilmot. “But those 

: : changes are shown in the stalactite itself. 

repaid many times over. | You have no doubt noticed that some icicles 

; | are smooth and some rough; some thick and 

: ; others thin. You know that the thick icicle is 

Besides a regular weekly ee formed when the drop is so slow and the 

ou will win wonderful rizes. | temperature so low that the water freezes 

y P | before it has time to drop far; while the thin 


Everything for camping from 4 | icicle is produced by the fast drip of water 
ligh if, Bi | before it has time to freeze. When you see a 
flash 1g t to a scout uniform. 1- rough uneven growing icicle you know that the 


: : drip and air temperature have changed back 
cycles, radios, big league baseball |and forth during its life. When you see a 
outfits—all without cost. 


























smooth, even-growing icicle you know the 

| temperature and rate of drip have been about 

i 4 931 | the same from the start.” 

Fill in the coupon now and I'll! “What have icicles to do with the case?” 
: : objected the Professor impatiently. 

send you all information and a “Stalactites of stone grow just like stalac- 


. . ’ _ | tites of ice,” replied the doctor. “You will 
big catalog of prizes. Don’t de notice that this one is thin, smooth, and sym- 


lay! Don’t hesitate! Take metrical. It evidently grew at the same rate 
during its entire life and grew relatively fast. 


the first step on the happy From my measurements of it and analysis of 
: the materials of which it is formed, together 
road of money and prizes. with estimates of the probable rate of drip, 
and temperature where it was formed, I should 
| Say it is not over two hundred years old.” 
| Colonel Drane arose and put on his spectacles 
| to examine the stalactite more thoroughly 
“My conclusions as to the age,” continued 
| the doctor, “are further supported by these 
| rings which show on the cut surface of the 
stalactite. These slightly darker layers were 
RT PR eR ae Ore Ct ID SS OLLI ELIT ED oO ETD ES | formed by dust —— the moist _ of the 
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Your stubborn hair 
is in for a jolt 


ON’T throw up the sponge 
every time your wild hair re- 
fuses to “‘lie down.”’ 
Get up tomorrow morning and stage 
a come-back. You can do it—with 
Stacomb. Stacomb keeps the most 
unruly hair in place—all day. Keeps 
it smooth, brings out all its natural, 
healthy lustre. Helps prevent dan- 
too. Stacomb comes in jars, 
tubes and liquid form. All drug stores. 
Buy it today. 
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Do they 
have fun? 


Oh Boy/ 


How would you like to broad- 
cast over the radio — just like Tom 
Brown and all the big professional 
stars—and get telegrams and letters 
from people everywhere, praising 
your wonderful music on your 
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True Tone Saxophone 


Great Stuff! That’s what Milton and 
SidneyPerlmutter of Hartford,Conn.,think 
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Trumpet. Sid isa 12 year old Buescher Sax- 
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Band,the Blue Ribbon Orchestra, and over 
WTIC. They’re having all the fun — fun 
you’ll never have until you learn to play 
a Buescher True-Tone. 


You CAN Do It. Easy 


Could you walk up to the piano and pick 
out “Home, Sweet Home” with one finger? 
Then you can learn to play any simplified 
Buescher Instrument. The Saxophone is a 
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send you a Buescher Saxophone for 6 days’ 
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pay a little each month. But first, send the 
coupon for free catalog so you can pick out 
the instrument you want. Dothisrightnow. 
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older than this stone icicle from Bat Cave,” 
explained the doctor. 

“‘That settles it,” announced Colonel Drane 
emphatically. “If it’s not older than that, it’s 
not of scientific importance enough to warrant 
any expensive exploration of the cave.” 

“This is absurd—preposterous!” shouted 
Professor Arnold. ‘‘That stalactite cannot be 
the one which hung over the skull. Dr. Wilmot 
is guilty of a deliberate fraud. A cave-in at 
Bat Cave has sealed up the site of my find 
behind a wall of stone.” 

“You mean you dynamited the tunnel lead- 
ing in,” excitedly yelled Bill pointing an 
accusing finger at the Professor. ‘‘We were 
in there getting the stalactite when you blew 
it up.” 

Colonel Drane glared at the archaeologist 
firecely. “So, that was your little trick, was 
it? You thought at one stroke you would 
prevent the doctor’s investigation and fix 
things so your job of digging in the cave 
would last longer, while I paid the bills.” 

‘Just a moment. I can find others to back 
me,” sneered the Professor as his eyes shifted 
from the colonel’s steady gaze. ‘Dr. Wilmot 
has overlooked the tool made from the tusk of 
a mammoth which was found with the skull. 
That is a most important proof of my claim.” 

Every eye in the room was turned on Dr. 
Wilmot expectantly. In reply to the Profes- 
sor’s challenge he stepped to his desk, opened a 
drawer, took out an ivory paper knife, and 
tossed it on the table. 

“That paper knife,” he smiled, “was made 
from ivory dug up in Northern Siberia. It was 
part of a tusk of a mammoth which died 
probably fifty thousand years ago. Great 
quantities of such fossil ivory are dug up 
every year.” 

““What has that to do with my discovery?” 
asked the professor. Everybody knows about 
those fossil elephants. They also know that 
such elephants bones have been found all over 
this country, especially around here. That 
supports my estimate of the age of the skull.” 

“If you found my skull with this paper- 
knife near by, would that be proof that I had 
lived 50,000 years ago? Evidently, your man 
from Bat Cave just found some fossil ivory 
and used it, but that does not indicate that he 
lived at the same time.” 

“Then you will not back my exploration of 
the cave?” Professor Arnold asked, turning 
to the colonel. 

“Not on your life,” replied Colonel Drane. 
“The piece of pottery, and the crust of stone 
on the skull are against your claim.” 

“To say nothing of the skull itself,” added 
Dr. Wilmot. “My examination has convinced 
me that it is the same type as our modern 
American Indians.” 

“Well,” said Colonel Drane, rising to go, “I 
might have supplied you with money to look 
for Indian relics in Bat Cave even though this 
skull is not as old as you claimed, but you have 
made it too expensive for me. You blew up your 
chances of getting my backing when you blew 
up that tunnel.” 

Bill and his friends were grinning widely as 
the Professor with his finds under his arm 
stormed out of the room. 

“Tf I want any exploring done, I guess I'll 
get these boys to do it for me,’’ Colonel Drane 
laughed as he thanked the doctor. 





The Mounted 
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He was up just as the first faint streaks of 
dawn began to tinge the velvet night. Moving 
cautiously, he cleared the ring of sleepers and 
made his way noiselessly through the trees 
to the open space beyond. Though he knew 
where Biddle’s gaudy, silver-mounted saddle 
hung he gave it no attention but made directly 
for his own. As his fingers swept inquiringly 
across the smooth, polished fabric of the girth 
his face darkened and his lips tightened in a 
thin, straight line. 

A knife or some sharp instrument had been 
drawn across the girth, not with sufficient 
force to sever it but with just enough to slice 
the fabric part way through. The girth had, 
in short, been so cleverly weakened that while 
it might hold together for a while under ordi- 
nary riding conditions, any special strain would 
cause it inevitably to tear apart and dump 
saddle and unsuspecting rider abruptly to the 
ground. 

Furious at the contemptible meanness of 
the thing, Terrell’s first impulse was to drag 
Mel Biddle—who he was certain was 
responsible—out of his blankets and give him 
the thrashing of his life. He even took an 
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at about Cancer? 











cer is sometimes spoken of fur- 

tively. Yet no more disgrace is at- 
tached to cancer than to appendicitis. 
Manyare unwilling toadmit they suspect 
cancer until necessity forces them to seek 
the truth. They wait toolong—tragedy 
comes. 


There is good news about cancer. In 
many instances it can be prevented and 
if treated in its early stages it can be 
eradicated. Sometimes it can be success- 
fully removed, even when it has pro- 
gressed beyond the early stages. It does 
not break out in another place when the 
removal is complete. 


"Tera om fear and ignorance can- 


A cancer in the body is like a weed ina 
garden. It begins in one spot as a small 
growth. There is only one course to fol- 
low with cancer as there is with a weed 
—get rid of it immediately and entirely. 


Not Hereditary— 
Not Contagious 


Do not imagine that because someone in 
your family died of cancer, you are 
doomed. In some families the tendency 
toward cancer seems to be hereditary, 
but the disease itself is not. 


Cancer is not contagious. Toavoid those 
who are suffering from this disease, or to 
make them feel that they are dangerous 
to their friends, is as stupid as it is cruel. 
There is not a single authenticated record 
of any person having contracted the dis- 
ease through association with a patient. 


Be on the watch for the first signs of can- 
cer. Do not neglect any strange growth. 
Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or 


THE SHAM MYSTIC 
Scattered all over the country are cruel imposters 
who claim to have the ability to cure cancer. 


The old Indian woman who pretends to heal by 
occult rites is less dangerous than the crooked 
institutions and individual practitioners who ad- 
vertise that their secret knowledge and mysterious 
“treatments” will cure this dread disease. 


swellings or sores that refuse to heal. 
Look out for moles, old scars, birthmarks 
or warts that change in shape, appear- 
ance or size. If you have jagged or broken 
teeth, have them ‘smoothed off or 
removed. Ill-fitting dental plates may 
cause cancer. Continued irritation ot 
any part of the body is often the begin- 
ning of trouble. 


The failure of internal organs to function 
normally, or an unusual discharge from 
any part of the body should at once re- 
ceive thorough and skilful attention. 
Make certain whether or not the cause 
is cancer. 


Above All—Act Promptly ! 


Remember this: Once it has begun to 
develop, Nature alone is helpless to stcp 
the growth of cancer. But it may be re- 
moved by surgery or destroyed by X-rays 
or radium. Do not wait, thinking that 
the trouble will clear up. Do not wait 
for pain. In the early stages there is no 
pain. Time is a matter of life and death 
with cancer. 


The greatest scientists of the world, 
though they have searched for years and 
are still searching, have not found a serum 
to prevent cancer or ‘ 
drugs to cure it. The 
great victories have 
come from surgery, +4 
X-rays or radium. & 


Spread the good news 
about cancer—how it 
can be recognized in its 
early stages—how to fpr 
get rid of it. Help to  . /#*! 
save lives. 
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Cancer accounts fox one-tenth of all 
deaths among adult persons of the 

nited States. Almost as many 
people over 40 die of cancer as of 
neumonia, tuberculosis and typhoid 
ever combined. 
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To Scout Camp Directors 


We shall be glad to send a complimen 
tary 6-oz. package of Campfires to each 
Scout Camp Director who sends us the 
name and address of his jobber. 














The treat of 








the evening 


When the campfire starts to crackling and the songs and jokes go the 


rounds—that’s marshmallow time. 


Then the big box of Campfires 


comes out and you toast them over the coals—golden-brown, delicious 


and creamy. 


Campfire Marshmallows are one of the handiest treats around camp. 
You can toast them, eat them between meals, dissolve them in cocoa and 


coffee in place of milk—use them any number of ways. 


You'll want 


plenty of Campfires on the coming camping trip. Remind your Scout 
Master of them. Tell him to send us his name and address and that of his 


jobber and we’ll mail him a free sample package. 


Campfires are purer, 


more wholesome—and always keep fresher in their wax-sealed packages. 


THE CAMPFIRE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


Campfire Marshmallows are sold at 
your camp store from sanitary 5-Ib: tine 
or in packages for hiking-trip lunches, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











EVERY boy should own a typewriter of 
course—it’s almost impossible to go 
through school, college or a business career 
without a typewriter nowadays. 


And when you get yours, you might as 
well have the best—the portable that is 
most like a big office typewriter. 


The picture below is pretty small, but you 
can see at a glance that Corona looks like 
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your own! 
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impulsive step or two back toward the ring 
of sleepers around the ashes of the camp fire, 
and then halted, struck suddenly by a much 
more subtle and efficient possibility of revenge. 

He had no fresh girth to substitute for 
the damaged one, but in the camp supplies 
was a kit containing, amongst other things, 
pack thread and harness needles. It took 
Pete a few minutes to locate this and consider- 
ably longer to weave the thread back and 
forth across the weakened fabric until it was 
practically as good as new. Then, tucking the 
flopping girth up out of sight beneath the 
saddle, he straightened with a grim smile. 

“Now we'll see,” he muttered. “I don’t 
know just what he’s aimin’ for, but he’s goin’ 
to be fooled—and then a little more if I can 
work it.” 


ETE confided in no one, but during the 
morning he kept a careful yet unobtrusive 
watch on Biddle. He was puzzled to know 
whether the cutting of his saddle girth had 
been done for some special purpose or merely 
out of sheer maliciousness with the object of 
having Terrell take a humiliating and possibly 
dangerous tumble. It was not until noon that 
a sudden light was shed on the situation by 
Laranger’s announcement that the afternoon 
would be devoted to a riding and roping con- 
test out in the desert to the west of camp. 

“So that’s it, is it?” muttered Terrell, his 
jaw squaring. ‘Wants to see me heaved off in 
front of everybody an’ maybe make it easier 
for him to win.” 

There was no conscious conceit in the feeling 
that with himself out of the running Biddle 
would have a better chance of coming out 
ahead in some of the events. Pete knew the 
fellow could ride. As a matter of fact every 
scout in the troop was entirely and completely 
at home in the saddle, for the average Western 
boy learns to back a horse almost as soon as he 
learns to walk. But Terrell was something 
even better than that—a born horseman. As 
far back as memory carried him he had been 
able to tackle almost anything on four legs; he 
had broken more broncs than he could remem- 
ber and could do “‘stunts” on horseback which 
had been the envy and despair of more than 
one grown man. 

Consequently he looked forward to the 
afternoon sports with confidence and keen 
expectation and was amongst the first to 
saddle up, taking pains to adjust the girth in a 


| fashion that prevented Biddle or anyone else 
| from getting a glimpse of his repairs. 


The spot Laranger had selected for the 
contest lay about a mile to the west of the 
camp. It was a long plateau, tolerably level 
and fairly clear of obstacles, rising gently 
toward the north to the edge of a deep, narrow 
crevice the edges of which were sharp and 
clean cut as if they had been sliced by some 
gigantic knife. 

Owing to the number of scouts taking part 
there were only three events—speed, fancy 
riding, jumping and roping. The race had to 
be run in relays and it chanced that Pete did 
not encounter Biddle until the end, both being 
winners in what might be called the semi-finals. 

Terrell had watched the performance of his 
rival and was forced to admit that Biddle rode 
well. He was over ten pounds heavier than 
Pete but that disadvantage was more than 
balanced by the superb qualities of his horse, a 
thoroughbred roan which bore every mark of 
blood and breeding. 

“He’s almost too good to be true,” reflected 
Terrell with a little touch of envy. He patted 
the black’s slightly sweaty neck. “ You’re all 
right, fellow; you’re clear grit an’ you'll stick 
till pitch freezes. But the truth is you’re not 
in that baby’s class at all. He must have cost 
a young fortune.” 

As they lined up he caught Biddle glancing 
slantwise toward him, a fleeting, puzzled 
questioning in his rather close-set eyes. 

“Can’t understand about that girth, can 
you?” Pete apostrophized, his lip curling a 
little at one corner. ‘“‘I’d give the world to 
beat that skunk an’ show him where he gets 
off. Easy, boy, easy. Don’t waste yourself 
frettin’. We'll be startin’ soon enough.” 

He lounged in his saddle, the personification 
of indolent yet graceful ease. Watching him 
anxiously Tod Ramsey had a worried feeling 
that he was going to be caught napping. But 
when Laranger’s six-gun cracked Terrell’s slim, 
lithe body seemed to double in the middle as 
he flung himself low against the black’s neck 
and sent the animal leaping forward at a 
speed which carried him in those first few 
jumps a dozen feet ahead of the less skillfully 
started roan. 

That much Pete had counted on, but it was 
like playing his trump card first. He had 
small hope of ultimately outdistancing the 
thoroughbred, and though he rode superbly, 
using every trick and stimulant at his command, 
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the roan, sweeping aiong with that swift, easy, 
effortless stride of his, crept up little by little, 
ranged abreast of Pete and finally crossed the 
rough chalk mark half a length ahead. 


ERRELL reined in his horse, turned and 

walked him slowly back, patting his sweat- 
ing neck and murmuring soothing words of 
praise. As Biddle presently caught up with 
him Pete glanced sidewise at him. 

“Nice work,” he commented smoothly. 
“But with a horse like that you needn’t have 
worried about results.” 

“Worried!” snapped Biddle, surprised out 
of his usual attitude of smug superiority. 

Terrell merely gave him a slow, significant 
smile and Biddle, the color flaming into his 
face, jabbed spurs into the roan and lunged 
forward. 

“Guilty conscience!” chuckled Pete. ‘‘All 
the same, I expect I’m done for. ‘‘If that 
roan can’t jump as well as he can run I'll eat 
my hat.” 

The roping contest came next, however, and 
much to Terrell’s satisfaction Tod Ramsey 
carried off the honors. Pete himself was far 
and away ahead of all the other entrants in the 
fancy riding. With seeming ease he did stunts 
which put everybody else into the shade and 
called forth mad applause from the onlookers. 

“Great work, kid,” approved Laranger. 
“T’ve seen worse performances than that 
get a lot of hands at a rodeo. How in thunder 
did you ever get.so good?” 

Pete flushed with pleasure but shrugged his 
shoulders deprecatingly. : ‘‘It’s just practice,” 
he returned. ‘I’ve worked a lot at it off and 
on, and a good deal depends on the horse. 
Tempest’s one dandy, all right.” 

From behind him Biddle’s voice, low but 
sufficiently distinct, came sneeringly: “‘ Flashy 
stuff,” he was saying to Roth Raby. ‘What 
good would it-ever do a fellow, I’d like to 
know?” 

A curious smile twitched the corners of 
Terrell’s lips but otherwise his expression did 
not alter. During the short interval before 
the jumping contest he chattéd lightly with 
Ramsey and several of the other scouts the 
while he carefully and expertly rubbed down 
the black. When the signal came he swung 
into the saddle and rode over to the spot Tex 
had selected for the jumping. 

This was a narrow but comparatively level 
stretch, and the thin layer of earth grown up 
in tough grass which covered the rocks per- 
mitted a very decent take-off. A couple of 
rude adjustable supports and a long sapling 
formed the obstacle. While Pete was waiting 
for his turn his glance swept toward the near-by 
gorge and his expression grew thoughtfully 
appraising. The ground here was almost 
level, though beyond the crevice it sloped up- 
ward to a heavy growth of pine fifteen or 
twenty yards beyond the farther margin of the 
slit. Terrell surveyed the latter critically, a 
sudden sparkle dancing in his eyes. Then his 
attention returned to the contest. 

In spite of some very pretty jumping on the 
part of Terrell and several of the others, Mel 
Biddle won just as Pete had expected. Nota 
horse in the field could approach the thorough- 
bred in perfection of breeding, and the result 
had been rather a foregone conclusion. Biddle, 
however, took most of the credit to himself, 
and was orating to some of his friends-in an 
irritatingly superior manner when Terrell rode 
up to him. 

“Great stuff, Biddle,” he said blandly. 
“But sort of tame, don’t you think, just 
jumpin’ over a stick? I’ve got a little proposi- 
tion to make. Let’s you an’ me put our nags 
across the gorge there and see which one can 
make the best distance.” 

A sudden silence fell over the scouts standing 
within earshot. Most of them turned and 
stared at the deep crevice and back to Terrell 
as if doubting whether he could be in earnest. 

‘Jump the gorge!” repeated Biddle. ‘You 
loco?” 

Pete’s eyebrows arched in surprise. ‘‘ Loco? 
What gives you that notion? That ain’t much 
of a jump—not more’n ten or twelve feet. 
We both of us.did better just now.” 

“Not a whale of a lot, though,” cut in 
Ramsey. “You ain’t serious, are you, Pete?” 

“Sure. Why not?” Terrell’s expression was 
bland and innocent as a baby’s. ‘‘Seemed to 
me like a good idea—practical, you know, 
Biddle; not like those stunts I did awhile back. 
S’pose you were chased by Injuns or somethin’ 
an’ come to that gorge. You wouldn’t sit 
there on the other side like a bump on a log 
until your scalp was snatched off, I'll bet.” 

“‘What’s up now,” drawled Laranger, draw- 
ing rein on the outskirts of the circle. 

Terrell explained, outwardly casual but 
inwardly not a little anxious. He watched 
Laranger’s gaze sweep appraisingly toward 
the crevice and saw his lips part as if he meant 
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return it at once and your money will be refunded prompily. 


THE CONESTOGA CORP., BETHLEHEM, PA. 


(FORMERLY TOY CANNON WORKS) 
























In Your Own Home 
ou ma: hi usical —— 
fora week's free t trial in Some olen : 
suchas yo inh. Ro Sligntion to bay os 
expense for the trial. BO 
Easy Payments 
If you decide fot 
in convenient small 

scepicnal tone aunty of Warlituer ia 
one quality o: je 
8 the result of y je 
gece je niet renen ice Used by 
ands orchestras. Usually easy to play. 


SEND 

New Catalog 
Describes and iilustrates every known musical 
- strument—many shown in full colors. ial 
tral Drices direct to you. All details of free 
obli y ey a. Ali sent free — a0 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. A-114 


120 W. 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329S.WabashAve., Chicago-134 Golden Gate Av., SanFrancisco 


Copyright, 1984, Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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to utter a decided prohibition. But to Pete’s 
relief Tex seémed for some reason suddenly to 
change his mind. His eyes rested inquiringly 
for an instant on Biddle’s sour face and flashed 
to Terrell’s. 

“But what if you don’t make it?” abruptly 
questioned young Teddy Warren. 

Pete laughed. “Then we’d find out what’s 
down at the bottom,” he grinned. ‘‘ Not much 
chance of that, though. The roan will make it 
easy an’ I’m not worryin’ any about this 
black.” His glance sought Biddle’s face and 
rested there for a moment. “Well, how about 
it?” he inquired. “Not nervous, are you?” 

“Nervous!” exploded the harried fellow 


angrily. ‘No! There ain’t any sense to it, 
that’s all.” 
“Yeah? Too flashy, perhaps. Or maybe 


you’re worryin’ about your—saddle girth. 
I wouldn’t. That’s good an’ strong. I'll go 
first, if you like. Of course if you’d rather 
not——” 

He paused significantly. Someone snickered 
and the sound drove the angry color into 
Biddle’s face. 

“Go ahead, then,” he snapped, gathering 
up his reins. “I reckon I can make it if you 


Without comment Terrell promptly turned 
his horse and rode over to the spot which he had 
already picked out as practically the only one 
which would give him a decent running start. 
The scouts swarmed after him, lining up eagerly 
a little to one side. Pete paid no heed to them 
nor to Biddle. For an instant he sat motion- 
less gauging the ground which lay between 
him and the gorge. Then, almost without a 
preliminary movement, he started the black 
forward and drove him straight at the crevice. 
There was a gasp from the boys as the horse’s 
hoofs left solid ground and the black sailed 
skimming across the narrow void. Then came 
a concerted cheer and individual congratula- 
tions were shouted across the gulf. 

Oddly enough Terrell did not turn instantly 
in his saddle to send back the laughing, light 
retorts they quite expected. For a long 
moment he sat motionless, back to the gorge, 
gaze riveted upon a certain spot in the mass 
of pines which thickly covered the gentle slope 
to the northward. When finally he did rein 
the black around it was with a curiously 
mechanical movement as if his thoughts were 
altogether elsewhere. After that he did not 
stir except to draw his hat-brim a little lower 
over his smooth, tanned forehead. 

Apparently he was quietly regarding the 
group on the other side of the deep crevice as 
if waiting for some signs of action from Biddle. 
As a matter of fact he was quite unconscious 
of their presence. Vividly in his mind there 
still loomed the picture of a masklike face 
framed in feathery green which he had glimpsed 
for a flashing second just as the black was 
gathering his muscles for the leap. Clear, 
distinct and horribly familiar with those cruel 
lips and narrowed, slatted eyes, the sight of it 
was like a blow. It vanished instantly with a 
smooth, silent stealthiness which might have 
made any other person wonder whether the 
whole thing couldn’t have been some queer 
delusion of the mind. But Terrell knew; and 
when the impact of the black’s hoofs striking 
solid ground again jolted him back to a dazed 
realization of actualities, his forehead was 
dewed with sweat and his heart beating like a 
triphammer. 

A thousand fears, which had been thrust 
back, minimized, explained away or palliated, 
rushed back upon him now and like the beastly 
vultures of the desert seemed to beat at him 
inexorably with their smothering wings. He 
had not gone away at all. He was still here, 
close by, almost within arm’s length. Terrell’s 
teeth dug into his lip with painful force. A 
horrible feeling of helplessness overpowered 
him. It took every ounce of will-power he 
could summon to turn his horse—to place his 
back toward those masking pines. And yet he 
forced himself to do it. 

He tried to believe that the face he had 
glimpsed was some figment of imagination, 
but he could not. It had been a real face. The 
creature he feared and hated more than any- 
thing on earth was there, behind him—close 
behind. The gorge he had just leaped seemed 
to have widened hopelessly, separating him in 
an instant from that throng amongst which 
he had felt so secure, from Tex Laranger whose 
mere presence would have been a tower of 
strength. 

But Laranger, oblivious, still sat his horse 
across that gulf and Pete was here alone. To 
regain safety he must ride his horse back far 
enough to gather sufficient speed to take him 
again across the crevice—back to the very 
margin of those pines behind which lay hidden 
someone the very thought of whom sent a 
tingling shiver quivering along the boy’s spine. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 














For Summer Camp 


and All-the-year~round Use 


New Tonneau- Shape 
Wrist Watches 


Illustrations can’t do justice to 
the new Ingersoll Wrist Watches. 
They can’t show the real charac- 
ter of the design, nor how the 
watch and strap shape them- 
selves to lie flat on the wrist. 


Two styles: Radiolite that tells 
time in the dark at $4.50; and 
plain metal dial at $4.00. Suitable 
for boys and girls or the grown- 
ups. 





Lies Flat on the Wrist 





Radiolite 
Tells Time in the Dark, 





No Strap Beneath 





The New Yankee Yankee Radiolite 


Tells time in the dark. With a 
Radiolite under your pillow at 
night you can know the time 
almost without waking up. 


$9.75 


Dependable as always; with 
many new features of grace and 
beauty. By far the most popular 
watch in the world, 


$1.75 






Junior 
Thin, 12-size. A very 
popular watch for boys, 


$3.50 


Midget 
For girls and small boys. 


$3.50 


Midget Radiolite 
Tells time in the dark, 


$4.25 
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C 
The Light Single 
Price $115 


26 pounds is all the 
Johnson Light Single 
weighs. It’s 1/2 h. p. 
The Light Twin only 
weighs 35 pounds. 
It's 2¥2 h. p. Either 
motor is ideal for 
boy’s use. Easy to 
Start—steer—stop. 


The Light Twin 
Price 


Until You've had 
a Johnson 


you haven't had 
real water Fun 


ERE’S the outboard 

motor for boys. . . the 
one that’s lightest in weight of 
all . . . easiest for aboytocarry, 
handleand operate... the one 
that’s speedy, has lots of power, 
and that’s so popular with 
everyone—the Johnson. 


Tell Dadthatthe Johnson’sthe 
outboard forhim—and foryou. 
Ask the Johnson dealer about 
taking one on trial — sold on 
: ees if desired. Write for 


information. 


JOHNSON MOTORCOMPANY 
312 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
Eastern Distributor and Export: 

New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 

4 West 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor : 
Peterborough CanoeCo., Peterborough, Ont. 


. Johnson 
A, Oushoard six, Motors 


Get Our Catalog! 


Very interestingly shows 
and tells everything you 
want to know about the 
Johnson. Write for ir. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 








Wouldn't You Like To Have a Copy of This 
Good-Looking, Useful Boy Scout Record Calendar? 


Here is the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT CAL- 
ENDAR for next year, with a wonderful picture 
painted especially for it by Norman Rockwell. 

This Calendar makes a permanent record of 
your Scouting activities for the entire year, show 
ing when you passed the tests for each class, a 
complete record of the merit badges you won, 
a record of Scout meetings and hikes, and a 
daily record of your Good Turns. It also illus- 
trates ie pros method of wearing uniforms, 
insignia and equipment. This calendar is a regular 
diary for Scouts. It is a valuable keepsake that will 
give you a good deal of pleasure when you have filled 
it out. 


How You Can Get A Copy Of This Calendar 


Take this advertisement to your Scout Master and 
have him suggest the name of a business man who 
might be interested in distributing the Record Calen- 
dar. If the business man is interested in seeing a 
sample of the Calendar, have him fill out the coupon 
and return it to us. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


Quality Park St. Paul, Minn. 








wanna ----5 


BROWN & BIGELOW, ' 
Quality Park 
St. Paul, Minn. I 

I am interested in seeing samples of the Boy Scout Calendars ; SCOUT EXECUTIVES! 
by Norman Rockwell, together with details of « constructive You will be interested in 
advertising plan in connection with the Calendars. No obliga- l , “a 
tion. y 0 exceptionally handsome 
r engraved Greeting Card 
1 
1 
1 


| a EE ee ere ee Pn oes which we designed espe 
cially for use by officials of 
the Scout organization. If 
you wish to see a sample, 


drop us a line. 


Line of Business . 


Address .. . 


Sent in by 


Name of Boy Scout 


i 
l 
! 
1 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








SAY, boys! What’s that big black speck 

just coming out from behind that cloud? 
Looks like a big June bug. Why it’s an aero- 
plane and—well, can you beat it—there’s a 
regular big June bug riding in it, Old Idle 
Five Minutes! He is sky-writing too. Now 
we have it!—the rough treatment he received 
from you fellows last month has him “up in 
the air.” Let’s see if we can’t keep him there 
this month. Don’t pay any attention to what 
he is writing, but just send up a barrage of 
your best jokes. For each one registering a 
hit we will give a 1926 Boy Scout Diary. 





® | Below are printed samples of the cracks that 
# | keep him going. Let’s see if we can’t get rid of 


him in 4 min. 59 sec. or less. 


What’s a Million? 

They met by accident in a bank and before 
long were exchanging loud words. Evidently 
there was an old grudge between them. 

“You looked down on me when I was poor,” 
bawled one. “To-day I can write my check 
for a million.” 

He wrote a check for a million. 

“Now I’ll show you what I think of a mil- 
lion.” He tore the check up. 


Spelling 
Jus: I can spell bum with two letters. 
Joe: Let me hear you. 
Jiu: B-M-Bum. 
=: That doesn’t spell bum. 
Jr: Oh, yes, I forget and left you out. 








Back 
| “This tower goes back to William the Con- 
| queror,”’ explained the guide who was showing 
the traveler over the ruins of the old castle. 
The traveler gazed about him for a moment. 
“Goes back to William the Conqueror, eh? 
What’s the matter with it?” 


Some Fall 


Bit: I was downtown yesterday and I fell 
over a hundred feet. 

Mike: Gee, didn’t you even get hurt? 

Britt: No, I was going out of a crowded 
street car. 


Outlining It 
A little boy who was asked to say what draw- 
ing is replied: “It is just thinking, and then 
marking round the think with a pencil.” 














The Reason 


“What is the idea of wearing three coats?” 
asked the neighbor. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I’m going to paint 
my barn and the directions said, put on three 
coats for best results.’ 


Yes, We Get Them Like This 


A tenderfoot sent several original jokes to 
the joke editor. After several days of waiting 
he received the following reply: “Dear Sir: 
Have received your jokes. Some we have seen 
before, others we have-not seen yet.” 
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Room for Improvement 
DINER: Waiter, what is this stuff you have 
brought me? 
Waiter: Cottage pudding, sir. 
Diner: Ah, I thought so. I can taste the 
plaster and the wall-paper. 








Bones 


TEACHER: John, how many bones have you 
in your body? 

Joun: About a million. 

TEACHER: That’s a great deal more than I 
have. 

Joun: Well, you didn’t have fish for break- 
fast like I did this morning. 


In Camp 


Britt: Did you sew the button on my coat? 
Tom: I couldn’t find the button so I just 
sewed up the buttonhole. 


Light 
“Astronomers are making an attempt -to 
weigh light.” 
‘“‘That’s easy, the grocers have been doing it 
for years.” 


In the Desert 
CANNIBAL PRINCE (rushing in): Am I late 
for dinner? 


CANNIBAL KING: Yep, everybody’s eaten. 








Watch Your Step 
Son (reading): Pop, what is a pedestrian? 
Pop: A pedestrian, my son, is the raw ma- 
terial for an automobile accident. 


Correct 
TENDERFOOT: I can tell you how much 
water runs over Niagara Falls to a quart. 
SEconD CLAss Scout: How much? 
TENDERFOOT: Two pints. 


Still Hope 
Britt: Why doI struggle with this punk job? 
Hitt: Don’t be discouraged. Think of the 
mighty oak, ’twas once a nut like you. 


Sure Remedy 


Ike: Can you tell me what I can do to 
avoid falling hair? 
MIKE: Sure, jump out of the way. 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 


Laurel C. Sanders, Metamora, Ohio; Hal- 
leck W. Pollard, Nehawka, Neb.; Ernest U. 
Hile, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Harold Fredin, 
Freenville, lowa; Harlen Guile, Fulton, N. Y.; 
Horace Martens, Chatham, Va.; Harold Mas- 
tin, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. R. Hobbs, Bedford 
City, Va.; Gilbert Bratten, Marion, II; 
Warren C. Peterson, Attleboro, Mass.; Chancy 
Watson, Grand Saline, Texas; William L. 
Fouraker, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Kelloge’s 
summer 
suggestions 








SUMMER is the time you 
always want plenty of crisp, 
delicious things to eat. How 
boys all over the country 
enjoy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 
They are the ideal summer 
cereal and, eaten with milk 
and fruit, provide a well- 
balanced, wholesome meal. 


No doubt you are looking 
forward to going to camp this 
summer. Happy plans are 
being made for summer trips 
by troops the country over. 


They are not forgetting 
Kellogg’s—the cereals which 
give health and strength to 
growing bodies. Which help 
all good scouts to keep fit! 
Kellogg’s Pep is a wonderful 
treat—and it peps you up! 
Kellogg’s New Oata is fine 
for cool days. Plan now for 
plenty of Kellogg’s at camp. 
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CORN FLAKES 
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1 KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me “Kellogg’s Camp Sugges- 
tions for Scouts.” 


Name 





Street 
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| Why-I-Subscribed [ 


Contest | 
Winner Scout William 7 (Age 15), | 


_ Hurley, 














THE first time I ever heard of BOYS’ LIFE 
was when one of my friends showed me a 
copy. The cover showed a boy reaching for a 
baseball and as I was interested in sports I 
borrowed the copy. I started the Jim Morse 
instalment, and when I had finished I made up 
my mind that I wanted BOYS’ LIFE for 
good, 
I earned some money setting up pins in a 
bowling alley and sent it off for a subscription. 
I am now a second-class Scout and feel that 
I owe my advancement to BOYS’ LIFE. It 
taught me many things about Scouting besides 
giving me many hours of thrilling reading. I 
recommend BOYS’ LIFE to every Scout and 
boy I become acquainted with. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to —_, c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would ~— tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIF 

2. Any reader 7 Boys’ LIFE under eens years of 
age may compete. 

- : Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 

on one side of the paper only. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,”” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication, 








| 3 Bill, “Eat Vane | 
| Breakfast a 





ERE’S cream taken from a bottle, and 

breakfast food got out of a box. I 
haven’t tasted them yet, but I’m not afraid 
to ask you to eat. And in the bathroom is new 
tooth-paste to use on your teeth. Here’s 
medicine to take before you start off to school. 
: Don’t forget to wash your hands— 
that’s a fresh bar of soap—and maybe dust 
your face with powder. No, it won’t hurt the 
skin. This list of things I’ve seen advertised— 
stop and give it to your father. He’ll bring 
them home to-night. Some of them old, some 
of them new .. . but what a civilized thing! 
To buy on faith and use on faith and never be 
betrayed! 


RE AD the advertisements. 

is as clear as a mirror. You can believe 
in them as surely as you believe in yourself. 
You can follow their directions with utmost 
faith. You can use their products with con- 
fidence, you’ll want to use them again. Theirs 
are facts proved and accepted. Use their 
news. 


When guided by advertisements 
you can buy with faith 








| Photographic : 
Contest Rules | 


(Photographic Contest on page 22) 











These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and-other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any wins must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
— The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 
of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 

envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the sayeth wo 
of pictures from one contestant judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other [pers bow accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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The Telephone at the (entennial 





One hundred years after the 


signing of the Declaration of 


Independence, the infant tele- 
phone was first exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 
Since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, mankind had sought some 
means of communicating over 
distances which unaided hu- 
man speech could not bridge. 
Drums, signal fires, runners, the 
pony express, and finally the 
electric telegraph were means 
to.get the message through. It 
remained for the telephone to 
convey a speaker’s words and 


tones over thousands of miles. 

“My God, it talks!” 
claimed the Emperor of Brazil 
before a group of scientists at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, 
as he recognized the voice of 
Alexander Graham Bell, dem- 
onstrating the new invention. 

Today, after a brief half- 
century, the telephone lines of 
the Bell System have become 
the nerves of the nation. The 
telephone connects citizen 
with citizen, city with city, 
state with state for the peace 
and prosperity of all. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompPaANy 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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OH BOY! 


There will be real fun in your camp this 
a if you take along a CARPENTER 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Besure tosend for our new Tent Catalog of 






CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 
Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-five years 
440 No. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Unvusvat speed—that’s one of the big a 


bo of an “Old Town Canoe. ” Long, 
strokes send the “Old Town” scooting over the 
water. 

“Old Towns” are light in weight and re- 
markably easy to handle. But, it’s surprising 
the way paddling an ‘Old Town” will build 
ches a fellow’s arm and shoulder muscles. Deep 

t, strong back and a grip of iron can be 
leveloped in a single season. 

oe Town Canoes” are wonderfully steady. 
They are sturdy and—they are the best looking 
canoes afloat. “Old Towns” are patterned after 
actual Indian models. If you want a truly 
-” canoe—a canoe used by hunters and ex- 


the world over, get an “Old Town.” 
yy $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illustrated 
with all models in full colors. It gives prices 
and complete information. Write for your 
free copy today. Town Canoz CoMPANY, 
696 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes” 





IVER JOHNSON 





Aen 
Na 


The Diary of an 
ae a ii boy 


5 rR met sthe bunch 

se to Mountain. 
Camped all yg Hed lots of fun. 
July 10—Circus in town. Bicycle 
came in handy. Have been run- 
ning errands for the boss canvas- 
man. Making lots of “‘jack.”” Saw 
the clowns make up. 
July15—Rode over with Jim, 
Harry and Pete to Spoon River. 
Had a good swim and eats. Camp- 
ed out all night. Slept fine. Up 
early and cooked breakfast. I won 
the race coming home. 
July21—The bunch had a meet- 
ing and planned a week’s trip. We 
plan to cover over two hundred 
miles, We’ ‘ve got all the road maps. 

we've picked out our camping 
spots. Expect to havea great time, 




















Have your vacation fun! 


Tas when you need an Iver Johnson’ drop-forged. Fivecoats of Special Iver Johnson 
Bicycle—the leader for s , easy pedal- enamel baked on—then hand rubbed. All the 
ing, durability and good looks. nickel plating done over copper. Color choice 

Srame and fork made of high carbon seam- of Blue, Maroon or Black with Duco white 
less steel tubing. The two-piece crank set and head. Best guaranteed equipment. These fea- 
two-point ball bearings reduce friction and tures have made Iver Johnson Bicycles world- 
take the work out of pedaling. Vital parts famous for beauty, speed and strength 


BOYS— write for handsome color catalog 
Write at once for free Catalog “‘B”’ showing the Iver Johnson models 
and giving information that" will help you get Dad to make you a 
present of the world’s standard bicycle. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS r_ CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St., Rohbars, Mass. New York, 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake St. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 






























‘RING / 


Grandpa, ring; 
oh, ring for Liberty) 


Quickly at the given signal 
The old bellman lifts his hand’’~, 


q Tse remember the stirring poem about 
the boy who carried the news of the 
signing of the Declaration of In- 

dependence to his grandfather, the bellman, 

waiting in the belfry of the old Philadelphia 

State House—and how the clang of the 

great bell proclaimed Liberty “‘through ‘ 

the land.” 2 

Wouldn't you like to read and own the story of the many other . a a 
exciting incidents that took place during the writing and after the < Sth \, is 
signing of the Declaration? It is all told in our new publication ~ ¢. fay Js fi 











“Framing the oa gp Tr 
Declaration of Independence.” ca ae 


HIS booklet will be sent FREE to any boy or girl, 

upon request. It is one of the historical series pub- - 
lished by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance : 
Company, in commemoration of the 150th Anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, of which John Hancock 
was the first signer. 


You can own this handsome, illustrated booklet. 
Simply fill out and mail the coupon below for your copy. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INQUIRY BUREAU 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me your FREE booklet: 
“Framing the Declaration of Independence.” 





Parent's or Guardian's Name... ES Se Ri md, ; icaenatienesntinenasie 











8.6 Address =< 























A Mountain 
Boyhood 


(Concluded from page 15) 











circuitous—there was a short-cut back to camp. 
But this threatened difficulty, for there was a 
deep canyon to be crossed, and even though 
I reached its bottom there seemed to be 
no possible way up the precipitous further 
wail. 

I did, however, make the homeward side 
of the canyon very late. The clouds had shut 
down over the peaks, leveling their tops to 
timberline. All day I had carried the heavy 
camera with a supply of glass plates, and be- 
sides I carried my six-shooter, with a belt and 
cartridges buckled around my waist. Several 
times I saw grouse and fired at them, but not 
once did I get a close-up shot. As I toiled 
upward to cross the ridge that overlooked 
camp, I entered the lower cloud strata. The 
air was biting cold. It was impossible to see 
more than a few feet ahead. I regretted that 
I had brought no food. Snow began to fall; 
and the higher I climbed the thicker it fell. 
Darkness came rapidly; footing became pre- 
carious. The snow plastered the rocks; the 
light was ghostly and unreal. I began to 
stumble; I slipped and slid, lost my balance 
and fell. Then, as the snow deepened and the 
darkness increased, I realized that to attempt 
the descent of the slope above camp would be 
folly, for it was steep as a house roof, covered 
with loose boulders; had many abrupt cliffs 
fifty to a hundred feet high. There was but 
one thing to do—camp here, for the night. 
But I was on an exposed shoulder of the 
mountain, above timberline. It would be im- 
possible to live through the night without 
shelter and fire. 

I headed downhill without regard for direc- 
tion. I was becoming numb, but in half an 
hour I safely reached the ’ dwarf trees at 
timberline and plunged through them to a 
dense grove of spruce. Occasionally there was a 
dead tree, and nearly all trees had dead limbs 
low down. With such limbs or small trunks as 
I could find I constructed a rude leanto, with 
closed ends. With my pocket-knife I cut green 
boughs, covered the leanto and plastered the 
boughs with a coating of wet snow. The green 
branches, together with the snow that was 
streaming down like a waterfall, soon rendered 
the shelter windproof. With a growing fire in 
front to light my way, I ranged in ever-widen- 
|ing circles for fuel to last through the long 
|night ahead. Within an hour I had collected 
a fair-sized pile but I thought I’d better have 
even more. My quest took me further among 
| the trees. Of a sudden there came a whirr of 
| wings that made me jump and drop my load of 
wood. A number of grouse flew in all directions, 
their booming wings fairly exploding with 
energy. 

One of the grouse alighted in a tree overhead 
and I snatched out the six-shooter, aimed 
carefully and fired. It was a new experience 
for the grouse; it stretched its head out, and 
twisting sidewise, staring down at me curiously. 
Once more I fired. The interest of the grouse 
increased. Again and again I fired, pausing 
confidently after each shot for the bird to 
|tumble down. Three times I emptied each 
|cylinder without a hit. Then in disgust I 
shoved the gun back into its holster and 
fumbled in the snow for a stone. The first 
throw was close—the second hit its mark, 
and the bird came fluttering down. 

The clouds dropped lower, enveloping my 
camp. The night was inky black. I lay be- 
neath my leanto, watching the fire before 
which the plump grouse was slowly turning 
round and round as it roasted. The turning 
was accomplished by hooking a green twig 
into its neck and tying the other end of the 
twig with a string that wound and unwound 
as the bird alternated directions. I unloaded 
one of the revolver cartridges and used the 
salty powder for seasoning my feast. I saved 
some of my ammunition after all! 

It was noon next day before I reached camp. 
| Then the storm shut down again. Snow began 
to accumulate. In the woods it lay knee deep, 
while the high ridges above timberline were 
swept bare by the howling wind. 

Quite unexpectedly in the dead of night, I 
had a visitor. He was uninvited, but was 
determined to make himself at home. 
Awakened by the rattle of tin I sat up, listened 
and waited. I struck a match and caught a 
glimpse of a huge mountain rat disappearing 
in the darkness. I had scarcely fallen asleep 
again, before he returned, and when I struck 
a light he stared at me with villainous, beady 
eyes. By the uncertain light of a match I took 
aim with the faithless six-shooter and fired. 











When I sprang up, expecting to find the 
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How Our Advertising Policy 
Protects the Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE 


HE policy of accepting adver- 

tising for BOYS’ LIFE or other 
scout publications shall be such as 
to protect the readers of these 
publicafions and especially boys of 
scout age from imposition. In 
every case the article or propo- 
sition advertised must be sub- 
mitted for examination to deter- 
mine whether the claims made for 
it are as represented and that it is 
worthwhile for boys to have. You 
can have every confidence in the 
advertisers who use space in our 
publication. 











A Hot Time Coming 


O matter how hot the 

weather may be 
you'll shiver as though 
you had a chill if you 
read 


“Beyond the Dog’s Nose’ 


Which begins in the 
July number. 


Don’t let any of your 
friends miss this chiller. 
Show them the announce- 
ment on the second cover. 














BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


—— of the ownership, Management, circulation, 


—- y the Act of Congress of August 24° 
{912, of BOYS’ LIFE, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1926. State of New York, County 
of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state one county Cw any personally appeared Paul 
w. lison, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, cae an and says that he is the acting business 
manager of THE BOYS’ LIFE and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc. ,of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the “above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit; 1. That the names and 
addresses of the pubiisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers Publisher, Boy Scouts of 
America (Inc.), 200. F Fifth Ave., New York City; 
— James E. West, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel 
Carter d, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; M - 
ing Editor, None; Business Manager, Frederic 
Colver, 200, Fifth Ave. a ® Be, oN Acting 
Business er, Paul W That the 
owners are Mine y Scouts ee bi — asmemted 
Feb 8, 1910, under the laws of the District o! 
Columbia, ‘governing “Institutions of 
Federal charter granted by Congress June 15, 1916. 
There are no individual stockholders. The- present 
officers are: s Monetary President, Hon. "Galvin Coolidge, 
Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. 
William i. ‘Taft, Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice- 
President, Colin H. Li tone, Washi 
Honorary Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, Fiush- 
ing, N. Y.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William G. 
MAdoo, Los eles, Cal.; Vice-President, Mortimer 





Memphis, Tenn.; Vice-Presi lent, re, 
Franc! Cal.; National Scout 'C Scountaomee Daniel 
Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. 


Pratt, New York City; Chief Scout Executive, James 
E. West, New York City. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other pA holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of ponds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as ge appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, eases where the stockholder or security 
holder At. upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 4 
the person or corporation for whom such trustes S 
acting, is given: _ also that the said two paragraphs 
tain st affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other r than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
poada or other securities than as so stated A him. 
P. W. Willson, Acting Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 17th day* of March, 1926. 





George D. Weeks, No iblic County, N.Y., 
No. Tia. with certificate _ in New te County, No. 
244; New York Register, No. 622 My commission 
expires March 30, 1926. Seal. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





*WHERE’D 
You Get ’em 
Red? 


8 Bid are Ralph Jones professionals! 
Designed by a famous basketball 
coach—but preferred by boys who want 
to excel in everything! And they will 
give you the edge on the other fellows— 
because these great sport shoes are built 
for speed, ease and safety> 


You Will Be Keen 
About These Special Features 


Moulded suction cup soles of tough 
springy rubber; non-skidding; reinforced 
scuffer toe; extra support to instep bones 
and muscles—due to new scientific last. 
Your toes kept securely in place because 
the shoe holds the foot firmly and com- 
fortably. The narrow cushion heel pre- 
vents rubbing and shocks. 


For Active Young Athletes 


Ralph Jones professional is one of the fa- 
mous line of Servus sport shoes. All Servus 
shoes are scientifically made to withstand 
strain and wear. Baseball, tennis, hiking, 
camping or for general summer wear. All 
boy activities call for these shoes that 
give sure footing, speed and comfort. 


Good to Look at, Too 


You will like the trim athletic appearance 
of the Ralph Jones professional. Letadealer 
show you. If you don’t know a Servus 


dealer in your neighborhood, write us. 





Perfect Fitting Last and Cut 
Extra Heavy Scuffer Toe Cap 


Non-Heat Insole 
Double Foxing that 
Holds 

Heavy Moulded Sole 
Thick Tread Surface 
Positive Suction 
Cups 

Cushion Heel 









THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ERVU ILLINOIS 





ERVU 


1926 








mangled remains of the intruder, I discovered 
a gaping hole in my only fry pan. 

After an hour the pest came again, satisfied, 
no doubt, that my marksmanship was not 
dangerous. This time I was prepared for his 
coming. I had a lighted pine torch to see to 
aim by. I tried another shot. The rat kept 
moving while in the open and only stopped 
when behind shelter, peeping out with one eye. 
At last he left the tent, and I followed him 
into the woods. Beneath the overhang of 
the cliff he stopped, his piercing eyes flashing 
in the darkness as I advanced with the torch. 
Patiently he waited beneath a leaning tree 
trunk. Ten feet from him I knelt upon the 
velvet needles of the forest and with torch 
held aloft, steadied the six-shooter, aimed 
carefully, and fired. 

At the shot the rat disappeared. I 0 
forward confident that at last I had scored 
hit. The torch had gone out. I was feeling 
among the dead needles for its mangled body 
when my fingers touched something wooden. 
Instantly the ts was forgotten. By the 
light of a match I saw that I had uncovered 
the corner of a little box. It flashed upon me 
that I had stumbled upon the cache where the 
old prospectors had hidden their gold. They 
were gone; the gold was mine! 

I tugged and tugged till I dragged it from 
its concealment beneath the rotting log. In 
trembling haste I tore off its cover. Then... . 

I staggered back with a cry of dismay! 
The box was filled with old, crystallized dyna- 
mite. Aninch above the top layer of the deadly 
stuff was a fresh hole where my bullet had 
crashed through. A little lower and it would 
have hit the powder crystals. 

The next morning snow lay deep about the 
tent. It was impossible to make my way 
through the woods. I was marooned far from 
civilization. The wind rose; crashed among the 
peaks, tearing along the ridges, roaring through 
the passes. Blinding clouds came sifting down 
from the wind-swept heights. 

After days of patient waiting, I started the 
laborious climb upward, for it was impossible 
to make progress downward, where the soft 
snow lay. Now, like the sheep, I would take 
advantage of those wind-swept stretches above 
timberline. 

Before dawn I was on my way. It required 
three hours to gain the first mile. Then, as I 
reached the cleared stretches, progress be- 
came easier. Though the wind came in angry 
squalls, that sometimes flung me headlong, 
buffeted and drove me about, the going, under- 
foot, was good. 

If I could keep my bearings and head north- 
ward, steer out and around the heads of count- 
less canyons, hold my given altitude above 
timberline, I would eventually reach a spot 
some miles above the valley where the home 
ranch lay. All day I plodded. The wind 
did not abate, but came in a gale from the 
west. At times it dropped to perhaps fifty 
miles an hour—and again it rose to more than a 
hundred miles; it shrieked, pounded at the 
cliffs, tore the battered timberline trees to 
bits, caught up frozen snow-crust and crashed 
it among the trees like ripping shot. At such 
times I was forced to turn my back, or to feel 
my way blindly, head down. I moved with 
utmost caution lest I walk over a cliff. 

The time came when I had to abandon the 
swept heights and flounder through the soft 
snow of the canyons. Through narrow passes 
I had to crawl, so terrific was the’wind that 
poured through the channel like a waterfall. 
Nothing short of a Kansas cylone can match the 


velocity of a mountain-top gl a day I 
stemmed its tide. It sap strength, 
bowled me over, cut my with blasts of 


icy snow. 

As early darkness came on I reached a 
familiar canyon down toward 
the valley where the ranch lay hidden. Drunk- 
enly I staggered homeward, too exhausted to 
care what — The last three miles 
required three of heroic work. I be- 
came extremely weary and wanted nothing so 
much as to sink down in the snow and go to 
sleep, but I knew what that would mean so I 
kept slapping and beating myself to keep 
awake. In the end I reached the ranch, 
pounded upon the door, and when it was 
oa, pitched headlong across its thresh- 
old, 


The Parson gazed down at me from his six 
feet of height. 

“Well,” he said at length, “‘ guess you found 
a pretty big world!” 


b igoad are men risking their 
lives to reach the North Pole 
this summer. Mr. P. W. Wilson 
will tell you all about it next month. 














'“He’s the back-bone 





of our track team” 


“Jusr watch Jim give all these other runners the air. He’s a 
regular greyhound in a sprint race. 

“Ishe popular? I’ll say heis. And he’s never been beaten yet. 

“Jim keeps in trim by taking long rides on his snappy new 
bicycle. It’s a peach, with a New Departure e, 
and everything. He says it’s great ya and makes getting 
into training a lot easier.” 

* * + + . 


The best fellows in your school and in your town, wherever 
you may live, are the kind who ride a bicycle. It’s true every- 
where. Get one yourself, if you want to be one of the regu- 
lar fellows. And make sure it is equipped with a New 
Departure—the coaster brake of giant strength. 


Ir your birthday comes this month tell Dad the best 
present is a New Departure equipped bicycle. Send 
today for amusing New Departure puzzles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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the World 










Anda complete line of other boats at real 
money-saving pees, years. 7s shipment 
fom either of our two factories to you. 


8 irre 










—the official 


F course you want an official 
O'steu Scout Axe—a Plumb—the 
axe that Scout Headquar- 








eae to choose f; a ters has used for 14 years. 
ia seme tb garam tending . spacer Peg Plumb is 4 only Soest 
Prams Tote We Wedge ik 
“Ul! 
odels. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and le handle. turn 
ae row and handle with oars. wos retightens the handle. 


a 


The most complete line offered, a Outboard 
Hydroplane, with official record of over 16 miles a. 
hour. 


Far West 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 








With or without engine. 18 to 26 ft. long. For lakes, 

rivers, shallow water and weeds, 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY - 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in 

————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES 


ane By 
THOMPSON enos. BOAT MFG. CO. 


413 Ellis Ave. rite to 1213 Elm Street 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Buher Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 


DOUBLE LIFE 
Hammers Hatchets 





Files Sledges’ Axes 
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You can handle those hot throws 
and sizzling grounders or make sen- 
sational catches in the outfield like 
a veteran with a 


D Cit 


Walter Johnson 
GLOVE 


This is the identical glove that 
Walter Johnson uses and endorses. 
Made with long fingers for out- 
fielders and shorter fingers for 
playing the infield. The padding is 
so arranged that there is absolutely 
no chance of a rebound from the 
palm. If you are under fifteen 
years or small for your age get the 
WALTER JOHNSON, JR. Glove. 


There are no weak spots in D?M GLOVES 
and MITTS. They are made for-use in 


, 


fast company and are used by over 90% 
of the Big League Players. 





Your local D&M Dealer can supply you 
with complete Base Ball Equipment. 


Send TODAY for our new Spring Catalog, 
Book of Official Rules, and illustrated folder 
How to Play the Outfield and Steal Bases, 
written by Max Carey, Captain Pittsburgh 
Pirates. THEY’RE FREE! 

IF THERE IS NO D@M DEALER HANDY 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. A. S. 

Plymouth, N.H., U.S.A, 





The D&?M 
WALTER JOHNSON GLOVE 











World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD member who is 

especially* interested in chemistry asks 
for one correspondent who lives in Montana. 
A Lone Scout thirteen years of age whose 
hobbies are tracking and forestry wishes a 
correspondent in Northern Idaho. A Massa- 
chusetts member fourteen years of age, a scout 
interested in electricity, chemistry, and collect- 


ing, would like to correspond with a scout of his 











own age in California. A new member who is 
a scout in Massachusetts wishes a corre- 
spondent in Texas, preferably a Second Class 
Scout who is interested in signaling and 
athletics. A Connecticut member desires to 
exchange wood samples with a scout in some 
Western city. An old member is anxious to be 
put in touch with one who is interested in 
collecting plants and flowers and who lives 
near the Rocky Mountains. A scout member 
of the Brotherhood wishes to correspond with 
another who is interested in astronomy. A 
Lone Scout thirteen years of age wishes to 
correspond with another boy who is interested 
in radio, preferably one who lives in Colorado, 
A twelve-year-old member is anxious to hear 
from a boy who lives on the Pacific Coast and 
one whbd lives in Canada, both of whom must 
be interested in birds. A fourteen-year-old 
member who lives in West Virginia and is 
interested in woodcraft and in wood-carving 
wishes a correspondent in Maine. An Eagle 
Scout wishes to correspond with other Eagles 
who live in the West, particularly with some- 
one in Arizona. A Star Scout fourteen years of 
age wants to correspond with a boy who lives 
near the Sequoia National Park in California. 
A Life Scout seventeen years of age is in- 
terested in collecting postcards and wishes to 
get in touch with a boy in each State of the 
union in order to exchange; if any of our mem- 
bers care to write to him with this in view we 
shall be glad to forward their letters. A 
seventeen-year-old scout who can write 
French and German, also a little Spanish and 
Esperanto, and who is interested in forestry, 
public speaking, writing and horsemanship, 
wants to get in touch with one boy in each State 
of the union, more if possible in New York, 
New England and the South, also in Canada; he 
wishes his correspondents to be older scouts 
and scoutmasters who are interested in con- 


{| servation. A Lone Scout twelve years of age 


wishes a correspondent in the district of the 
Yellowstone National Park, a Lone Scout if 
possible. 


CCASIONALLY we have letters from 

boys who wish to join the Brotherhood 
and tell us that they have become interested 
in it because they have heard other boys read 
letters received through it. This is an inter- 
esting way to spread the knowledge of the 
organization and we hope that all of our mem- 
bers will have it in mind. Foreign letters 
especially may be presented in this way when 
scout troops wish to have an international 
celebration of any sort. In some scout troops 


regular Brotherhood meetings are scheduled 


when the interesting letters received are 
read. 


FROM the International Commissioner of 

the Boy Scout organization of Italy we 
have a request for letters from American boys; 
the idea is to increase knowledge of the two 
languages by having the American boy write in 
English and the Italian in Italian, or having 
the American boy write in Italian, if he is 
studying that language, and the boy in Italy 
reply in English. A French Scout Commis- 
sioner wishes to correspond with a scout in 
New York, if possible, a student who speaks 
some French. A French Rover Scout twenty 
years of age wishes to correspond with Ameri- 
can boys, seventeen to twenty-one years, 
who will enjoy exchanging postcards and 
photographs; his letter is written in French. A 
Czechoslovakian scoutmaster twenty years of 
age who writes in English wishes to correspond 
with an American scoutmaster; we shall be 
glad also if any older scouts who are assistant 
scoutmasters or patrol leaders will send letters 
for him. The general secretary of the French 
scouts asks for opportunity to put American 
scouts in touch with French. A scoutmaster in 
Liberia is desirous of corresponding with scout- 
masters in this country. The assistant scout- 
master of a Calcutta troop who has been a 
scout for ten years, wishes to be put in touch 
with scoutmasters, assistant scoutmasters or 
patrol Jeaders in this country. A German 
member wishes to correspond with an older 
American boy; he is employed in a warehouse 
and would like someone who is in some similar 
business. A German student in a technical 
high school, twenty years of age, desires to 
get in touch with an American student in- 
terested in the study of machinery; the corre- 
spondence would have to be in German. An 
Indian scout twenty years of age is interested 
in electricity, collecting leaves, stamps and 
coins, and corresponding with scouts who at- 
tended the Jamboree in Denmark. 


REV. HENRI FERGER, M.A., wrote recent- 

ly to his Alumni paper from the American 
Presbyterian Mission School at Jhansi, U. P., 
India, concerning his school and Boy Scout 
work. “We now have sixteen troops in the city 
with nearly three hundred scouts and officers. 
They are doing real scout work. Last week we 
had a two-day scout camp on the banks of 
Betwa River, eight miles from here. There 
were a total of 123 in our camp from nearly 
all local troops. We built huts of branches to 
keep off the dew, and did a lot of bridge-build- 
ing across a small nadi, chiefly the three rope 
variety. The boys enjoyed it greatly. Also, 
we had a lot of other scout tests such as cook- 
ing, fire lighting, etc. The other local officers 
are a splendid bunch to work with—two of 
them Ewing Christian College graduates— 
with the true scout spirit and motive. We 
had six religions represented. Yet the scout 
brotherhood is a very inclusive thing and 
becomes very real.” 





SCOUTMASTER in Brussels writes: This picture was taken in our clubroom two months 


ago, a room painted and decorated by the scouts themselves. 
Boys’ Lire, a copy of which I received from another scoutmaster. 


and is called “Our Lady Rosary Troop.” 


Three of the boys are reading 
The Troop is the 16th of Brussels 
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PERFECT 
CAMP STOVE 


Made of Planish iron. 
Will Not Rust. Easy 
to keep clean. Folds 
up flat. Can carry in 
knapsack. Folded 
Open: size: 23’7 long—14’’ wide—6%”’ 
deep, not including chimney. 
Folded size: 23’ long—14’ 
deep. 

Just the thing for a hike or camping trip. 

Special price to Boy Scouts $1.50 
Postage and packing 35c extra 


Regular price $3.00 
S. WARD HAMILTON CoO. 


Harvey, Ill. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 
You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your — time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “a1 resncP onic: 
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Sthe Finest 
ort in the World~ 


S—the greatest sport of all! And 


SO easy, SO inexpensive to enjoy! 


With a rowboat and the Super Elto 
you have an open sesame to the world of 
bright sunshine and sparkling waters—of 
fishing, cruising, racing and every form of 
water recreation. That’s the splendid new 
sport of outboard motor boating 


More power! New features! Same low price! 
The Super Elto is a history-making value. Do 
you want speed? Here is surpassing speed! 
Power? Here is ¥%3 more power and no in- 
creased weight! Easy Starting? Hereis the 
only quarter turn starter. Instant starting! 
And dependability! And compact portability! 


Send for Catalog! A real guide to motor 


value. Beautifully illustrated, intensely in- 
teresting. Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 58 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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gare 


is the bat in batting? So 
important that most major 

and minor league players insist on 

certain models of Louisville Slugger Bats. Im- 
prove your game, too, by careful selection from 
the autograph models used by the twelve lead- 


ing hitters shown here, or from the many other 
Louisville Slugger models. At your dealer's, 


The Knack of Batting 
Written especially for amateurs. Easy to 
understand and follow. Write for free 
copy today. Know the genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat by 
the facsimile signature of ‘J 
the player burned in the 
barrel end, and by the 
Louisville Slugger oval 
trademark. HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CO., Incorpor- 
ated, Dept. B, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER BATS@ 





Musical Bump 


pay double dividends 


Irs the urge of talent you 
feel when you respond toa 
stirring march, a lilting fox 
trot,aseductive waltz.Cul- 
tivate that musical bump; 
it will pay you double divi- 
dends in pleasure and pro- 
fit. Entertain yourself and 
friends; make big money! 
Start now with a Conn. Easy play- 

ing qualities and exclusive Conn 
features insure quick success. The 
world’s foremost artists choose 
Conn instruments for their super- 
ior features, and Conns cost no more! 
Free Trial, Easy Payments on 
Conn saxophones, cornets, trom- 
bones, trumpets; everything for band 
or orchestra. Send coupon for Free 
Book and details; no obligation. 






Andrew A. Jacobson 
Boston virtuoso, uses 
a Conn saxophone 













Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
607 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send literature and details of free trial 
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‘The Prince of the 
| Air 


(Concluded from page 12) 














the shadowy trees. For one single instant 
the little fellow stared fearfully into the fixed, 
yellow eyes of a great horned owl, then as 
the amber talons clutched at him in dreadful 
| silence he banked one wing, beat prodigiously 
| with the other, and fell away before the 
| killer’s attack in a deceiving curve. The owl 
| circled noiselessly around for a second or two, 





| then snapping his beak with disappointed rage, 


| drifted off after less elusive prey. 


| RUT he hadn’t been asleep an hour when our 
| little red bat woke up with a start. Deep 
down through his whole being had come the 
| realization that his mother hadn’t come near 
|him. The thought worried him considerably, 
but being loath to give up his cosy. perch to 
someone else, he buried his turned up nose 
under a wing and tried to submerge the thought 
with sleep. But it was no use; he could never 
sleep comfortably while his parent was away— 
in grave danger perhaps. Deftly squeezing 
two invisible glands between his tiny nose and 
eyes he rubbed his wing membranes with the 
oil without which no bat can hope to fly for 
long, opened his claws, and let himself drop. 

Up and down that long double line of 
silent bats he flew, chirping softly in a key 
far above the ken of human ears, calling for 
his parent. At length, satisfied that she wasn’t 
in the boathouse, he scrambled through the 
hole in the roof and threw himself into a world 
of moonlight, shadow and death. 

He got to his mother just in time. She 
lay against a tree-root with a broken wing 
joint. With the hooked claw on her good 
wing deep in the soft wood she lay on her 
back and fought off a young mink. There 
must have been something familiar in the 
princeling’s noiseless wing-beat, for suddenly 
throwing herself back she pierced the silence 
of the night with a shrill chirp. She had 
guessed aright; an answering chirp, too faint 
for human ears, sounded from the air, and the 
next minute the mink was startled by the 
sudden beat of silken wings in his face. Snarl- 
ing viciously, the brown hunter bit futilely 
at them, trying to rip the glistening mem- 
branes with his teeth. He was fearfully swift, 
was that golden-eyed little wanderer of the 
forest, else he could never have succeeded in 
getting a grip on the red bat’s wing. A swift 
snap, and for the second time in his short life 
the bat felt the grind of enemy teeth as he was 
pulled down out of the air and crushed under 
the mink’s foot. 

Had his assailant been a merciless weasel 
there is little doubt but that that would have 
been the end of our little red prince of the air, 
and this story would end right here and now, 
but since the mink was more or less of a fas- 
tidious eater he sniffed doubtfully at this 
strange creature of the air and half raised his 
foot. A sudden twist of the velvet body, and 
the bat was on his feet, scampering out of 
reach. 

The mink, his ‘whole attention entirely re- 
moved from his first victim, watched the little 
fellow curiously, then prompted by some inex- 
plicable reason he pounced on him again, 
caught the panic-stricken youngster by a wing 
and jerked him into the air. This was ex- 
actly what the little red bat wanted most in 
all the world, and the old queen bat by the root 
caught a shrill note of triumph from. her son 
as his wings, sorely wrenched and torn, but 
still effective, pushed down on the air and sent 
him hurtling upward. 

This was too much for the mink. Thoroughly 
disgusted with his night’s hunting, he spat 
ferociously at the velvet dot zooming above 
his head and slipped away into the shadows. 

Then the little red bat did a strange thing. 
Instead of dropping to his’ stricken parent’s 
side he circled over her head a couple of times, 
then shot away in a zigzag flight. Outside 
the boathouse he pierced the silence of the 
night with shrill screams for help. 

Deep through their slumber the old: bats 
heard that clarion call and in a few seconds 
streamed silently out into the night. Back 
over the tree-tops—down along the river shore, 
the little red bat led them with: palpitating 
heart. Grasping his mother’s wing-tips.and: 
supporting her on every side they worked 
slowly back to the roof-beam under the boat- 
house, while high above them the little red 
bat, his frost-tipped wings twinkling like 
colored jewels, soared through the paths of 
yellow moonlight—a veritable prince of the 
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SCULPTURE 





A Queer Chinese Dragon 


LESSON NO. 17 BY 


hye is the oldest living nation— 
before Caesar’s time she was sending 
silk-laden caravans to faraway Rome. 
While her artistic skill was great at that 
time, it was during the Sung period 
(A. D. 960-1279) that China reached her 
highest art. Chinese art and Chinese 
beliefs too, are full of animals, both 
real and imaginary. The unicorn, phoe- 
nix, turtle and dragon all are supposed 
to benefit mankind. The dragon is the 
most ambitious. Like the Boy Scout, 
he is always rushing around in pursuit of 
some good deed to do. This funny look- 
ing one was found in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. He is made of jade, has two tails, 
one longer than the other, and five claws 
which show he belonged to an emperor, 
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7 large cake of Ivory Soap. 
- Pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed 
end (wooden tool A). One orange stick 
to which a hairpin is tied as shown in 
B, C, D. File bent end of hairpin to a 
sharp knife edge (wire tool). 


FD ce Gee agg ot ig point of wooden 
tool draw dragon on ¢op of soap. 
Then with knife cut away soap up to 
dotted line. .- 

Do the same with sides, front and back. 
With wire tool or blade of wooden tool 
shave or carve down to actual form of 
dragon. 


MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


Work slowly, turn moael often and com- 
pare it with drawings. 

Put in all markings such as eyes, etc.. 
last, with point of wooden tool. 


ON’T FORGET—Save your: Ivory 
shavings for your mother to use in 
the kitchen or laundry. And don't for- 
get, now that summer’s coming, that 
Ivory gives good refreshing baths. Maybe 
you like warm baths best. Or maybe 











you like them pretty cold. But which- 
ever kind you take, Ivory is a wonderful 
“soap to use. It makes a fine bubbly 
lather. And you can always find it in 
the tub, because, ‘‘it floats!’’ 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99**/ 100 YoPure It floats 


© 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





A “PINNING HOLD” 











You have your it” 
right wit 
your left his left 
arm barred with a leg 
scissor hi He is 
less. It is a good for’ 
tohold your man 

your 
under control for 





Revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


Ne learn wrestling two champions. The reg- 

iar holds—-the bl bi y secret tricks, never 
revealed before—all these you m —_— ee: Be- 
come an expert and handle bigger men with ease 
Farmer Burns “‘father of scientific ,’ trainer of 
Gemgune Te are genes | Frank 
Gotch train you speedily become a 
wrestler, and 


Vigor! Endurance! Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
defense and more. It is the greatest mind and body builder 
in the world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 
all the manly qualities that men defer to and women ad- 
mire. It develops every muscle in your body. It gives 
you poise. You can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
successful self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put off. Begin today. 

“Wrestling is exceptionally fine exercise for a normal boy 
of normal health; but a boy should ‘always know that his 
health is normal before he undertakes any such heavy 
B . run races, football, or the like. 
Boys, you need exercise and you want it. You want to 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in'‘all the 
manly sports. Speak-to your parents and urge them to 
have your family physician examine your heart, and your 
luags and your kidneys; at least that much, before you go 
into sports’ that tax your full strength. And remember, 
that wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free book 
on wrestling.’’ Get the inside secrets on wrestling from 


Write for B Book ! 





phe first step is to send for fr Pialcal 
pond A and peseng ‘now. ‘Bo care to — 
Farmer Burns School 4'"4 "*"9i,.5 "Nes? 
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Each one of those fa- 
mous mirth provok- 
ers, Hal  Roach’s 
“Our Gang" of mov- 
ing picture comedies, 
is the proud possessor 
of a BLUE RIB- 
BON Original Brake 
Scooter. Let us send 
you thee BLUE RIB- 
BON Book—FREE! 


Mickey Likes His Speed 


There is nothing slow about the films featuring 
Mickey Daniels and his pals (‘Our Gang’’), as 
you know, and Mickey spends his play time 
hours in the same breathless fashion. 

No doubt that is why he chose the Original Brake 
Scooter, shown in the picture above. Strong all- 
steel construction; perfect balance, ball bearing 
wheels and big rubber tires all make for SPEED 
and lots of it! And the patented brake stops 
the Scooter gently and quickly. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Original Brake 
Scooter, or send your name and address to us 
for the Blue Ribbon Book—FREE. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
Kokomo Indiana 


IBIBO! 


Original Brake Scooter 
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HARRY 
“My Dad is al- 
ways borrowing 








“T'U say it writes 
slick.”’ 
mine.’ 





, — BILL 
t’s a lot more “Anybod 
use at school and i may writing 







camp than $5.” 
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Rivals the beauty 

ofthe Scarlet, " ae <8 
‘anager tip 
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A Chip of the 


Old Block 


Parker Duofold Jr., $5 


The Grown Man’s Pen that 
Red-Blooded Boys Want Too 


The $7 Classic in a $5 Size 
With Guaranteed 25- Year Point 


Pencil to match, $3.50 


F you want to keep the $5 or $7 
that a Parker Duofold costs, don’t 
ever write with one,” says H. A. 
Thompson of New York. “If you do 
you will spend the money just as 
sure as you are a foot high.” 

Red-blooded boys and girls know 
what's what, and they are not satis- 
fied with toy pens or imitations. It 
takes the real Parker Duofold Pen 
with 25-year point to get a rousing 
cheer from Young America. 

If your parents know this, the next 
time they set out to make you happy 
they'll get you the Parker Duofold Jr., 
or Lady Duofold, at $5, and perhaps 
a Duofold Jr. Pencil to match at 
$3.50,or a Lady Duofold Pencil at $3. 
You can help this along by showing 
them this advertisement. 

THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS, 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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PEN HAS THE 44 YEAR POINT PENCIL TURNS Du elte IN 





‘Duzzlecraf (2 





more than nine deserving contestants! 

The Puzzle Editor is reminded of the Irish 
contractor who called to some men working in 
a deep excavation, ““How many of yees are 
down there?” “Five!” “Well, the half of 
yees come up.” 

Get into the lucky lot by having your 
contributions here by June roth. 

Address all puzzles and answers to PUZZLE- 
CRAFT, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 





For Original Puzzles 
Joseph Kershenbaum, 28 Oscar St., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., $2. Thomas McLoughlin, 46 
North Ave., Meriden, Conn., $2. 


For Puzzle Answers 

Victor P. Kaufmann, 724 Westfield Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J., $1. Billee Walker, Adams 
St., Elberton, Ga., $1. Jack Halsey, 3357 
Woodford Ave., Pleasant Ridge, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $1. Billy McMillen, 504 W. Main St., 
Osborne, Kans., $1. William F. Gray, 113 E. 
Trinity Ave., Durham, N. C., $1. 


A Presidential Acrostic 
(Prize Puzsle) 


37 x 39 59 35 33 5§2 
= $$ 43 = 2 7 Xx 
49 XxX 20 : 2 $7 X 
x x 3 8 32 14 22 
ms it & &. 2 = 6 
42 x 27 18 I§ 25 21 
48 19 10 41 20 x 13 
4 50 Or xX g 40 51 
ss x sam @ 
- 2 we 2 2 Oe 2 
0 47 31 X xX 45 X 
a2 “mx SS BS 


Ge 6 = $5 2 90 k 

READING Across: 1. A Venetian boat. 2. 
A large city in the United States. 3. External. 
4. Equity. 5. A State. 6. Guards by per- 
ambulating. A portable float for troops. 
8. A little hillock in a road. g. Diversity. 
10. To dignify. 11. A large city of the United 
States. 12. One employed ina hotel to provide 
for the table. 13. Barren. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
10, from 11 to 17, from 18 to 26, from 27 to 30, 
from 31 to 36, from 37 to 41, from 42 to 47, 
from 48 to 51, from 52 to 57, and'from 58 to 62 
will each spell the surname of a President. 
JoserH KERSHENBAUM. 


Progressive Acrostics 
(Prize Puzzle) 

There are four simple little words which 
answer to the following definitions: 

I. A kind of scout. 2. Surface. 3. To 
narrate. 4. To send forth. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initials will spell recent; rearrange the four 
words and the initials will spell a relation. 

II. Rearrange the same four words, and the 
second row of letters will spell additional; 
rearrange them again and the second row of 
letters will spell a famous city. 

III. Rearrange the same four words, and the 
third row of letters will spell a succession; re- 
arrange them again and the third row will 
spell a river. 

IV. Rearrange the same four words, and the 


fourth row of letters will spell a duck; re- 


arrange them again and the fourth row will 
spell a Chinese measure of weight.—THomas 
McLovucu# iin. 
Pi 
Hows het glaf dan tel ti weav 
Sa a byloms fo eht vaber; 
Tel ti flato poun het rezbee 
Sa a gins rof hace how sese 
Hatt habeten ti. hewer ti dires 
Allytoy doyta baseid. 
Tom H. Morris. 


Diamond 

(In this puzzle only the middle word reads 
the same across as up and down.) 

READING Across: 1. In prime. 2. Atmos- 
phere. 3. An English county bordering the 
North Sea. 4. The city which contains the 
Green Vault. 5. A town in Hanover. 6. A 





famous river. 7. An English county bordering 


NLY nine dollars to divide among many 


Gloucester. 

A fruit. 10. A monkey. 11. In prime. 
Centrals, reading downward, a famous river. 
R. E. Lee. 


Cross-word Enigma 

My first is in bat, but not in glove; 

My second, in base, but not in stolen; 

My third is in strike, but not in ball; 

My fourth is in error, but not in catch; 

My fifth is in balk, but not in throw; 

My sixth is in assist, but not in help; 

My seventh is in fly, but not in hit; 

My eighth is in slide, but not in run. 

My whole many scouts are talking about. 
VINCENT MOWLIs. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty-five letters and form 
Tom Moore’s tribute to the rose. 

My 22—30—9—40—41 is to express 
gratitude. My 37—1—25—34—18 is im- 
pelled. My 23—52—28—12—15 are military 
structures. My 47—7—16—44—55 is an 
arbor. My 49—8—3—20—50 are artifices. 
My 5—13—10—35—54 is a number. My 32 
—27—14—29—43 are parts of a rake. My 
42—51—4—46—33 isa text. My 21—11—17 

39—24 is to pilfer. My ll Bl i -6 | 


8. A seaport of Nova Scotia. 9. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


KID 
KEN-WEL 
Says— 
JUNIOR 


DAZZY VANCE 


Is The Best Boy’s Glove 
Ever Made 
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BY VANCE, 
IT STOPS ’EM ALL 











If your dealer can’t supply you 
send $5.00 direct to factory 


is value. My 31—26—45—36—48 is 
formed.—Harry H. Apams. 
A Hive of Bees 
Example: Add a bee to a beverage, and 


make a big bundle. ANSWER: B-ale. 
Add a bee to distribute, and make a vote. 
Add a bee to the whole, and make a round 
body. 
Add a bee to indisposition, and make a 
handle. 
4. Add a bee to final, and make to ruin. 
Add a bee to an article, and make to 
prohibit. 
6. Add a bee to about, and make a club. 
Add a bee to a conjunction, and make a 
company. 
Add a bee to a carpenter’s tool, and make 
to cry aloud. 
Add a bee to a corner, and make a narrow 
bracelet. 
to. Add a bee to always, and make an | 
rng oy 
Add a bee to a verb, and make unfur- | 
nshed 
Add a bee to a kiln and make to brag. 
Add a bce to a limb, and make yeast. 
= Add a bee to a bird, and make a small | 
hound. 
15. Add a bee to a missile, and make a 
vehicle with handles. 
16. Add a bee to a direction, and make an 
— 
Add a bee to- request, and make to 
lua, 
Add a bee to consume, and make to 
Prost 
19. Add a bee to a conclusion, and make to 
curve. 
20. Add a bee to sick, and make a beak. 
Otis T. WINGO, Jr. 


Charade 


My first, a time that all must love, 
My J/ast we often say; 

My whole, a goddess great and fine: 
Now guess my answer, pray. 


Answers to May Puzzles 

CUBE. 
4, evade; 3 to 4, Chile; 5 
rogue; 6 to 8, reins; 7 to 8, edits; 1 to 5, tar; 
2 to 6, ear; 4 to 8, ems; 3 to 7, cue. 

TRANSEOSITIONS. Spot, stop, tops, pots, post. 

Octacon. Per, ravel, parapet, evasive, 
repined, lever, Ted. 

WoRrD-SQUARE. 
apert. 

Numericat Enicma. ‘Of what shall a man 
be proud if he is not proud of his friends.” 

PrimaL Acrostic. Be. Prepared. 
elate, peach, reach, ebony, plate, amass, rally, 
equip, dream. 

CHARADE. Chest-nut. 

Ziczaz. ‘Tennessee. Testy, petty, 
borne, blame, lapse, dusky, leave, edify. 

A DisH or Peas. 1. Pout. 2. Pill. 3. 
Putter. 4. Pail. 5. Pouch. 6. Pear. 7. Place. 
8. Potter. 9. Pearl. 10. Parch. 

LETTER Puzzte. Ake. 


Zebra, equip, bulge, rigor, 


anrex, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


From 1 to 2, tithe; 1 to 3, telic; 2 to | 
to 6, ruler; 5 to 7, | 


Black, | 


KEN-WEL 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


FREE—Write for New Baseball 
Catalogue. Dept. BL 














with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair™’ 
movement are— 
3g aoune America's 
irst Choice."’ 
STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 
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Ask your ote 
for the ate 
with the RED 
bDISsc. 


You couldn’task for a single 
outboard motor eeeezeatage that 


is not embodied 
Speed 
Twin 


NF _~— Perfect control. Go forward or back- 
ward—fast or slow—or stop boat at 
pier and leave motor running. 
Dual Ignition 
Gives you both battery a ignition, Change from 
one to the other by - A wit wing plugd 
without “ 
ii) 
Pa’ 

Buy ontime ay As You — Fr 8S 00 on oo gown. 

Send for catalogandname 


The Caille Pertecton Motor Motor Co. 
6226 2nd Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









SEVEN STYLES 


Safety Pocket Axes 
Steel Handle $3.25 
With Folding Pick $4.50 

With Folding Nail 
Claw $3. 


Wood Handle $2.00 








Camp Axc 
With Nail Puller $2.50 
Belt Axe 
$1.50 
Double-Bitted Axe 
$3.50 






for every 


Outing Need 


There are so many uses for Marble’s Safety 
Pocket Axes that no automobile, camping, 
hiking, hunting or fishing trip is complete 
without one. Light weight, conveniently 
carried and built for a lifetime of 
service. Carefully tempered tool 
steel blade, The keen cutting edge 
is protected with spring-hinged, 
lead-lined guard which folds back 
into handle when in use. May 
be had with either steel or wood 
handles—$1.50 to $4.50. 


MARBLES 


Knives 


Marble’s Knives are the recognized 
standard of value the world over. 
Made in nine styles and a wide choice 
of lengths and handle construction— 
a knife for every outing need. Marble’s 
Expert Knife at lett—a favorite with 
hunters, trappers and guides. Has 
thin, keen edge for dressing skins and 
furs. Back of blade designed for 
scraping skins while on forms. Dur- 
ably made and handsomely finished. 
Leather handle with aluminum tip. 
5-inch blade. Only $2.50. 


Hunting knives from 
$2.50 to $4.25. Trail- 
maker knives $5.50. 
Fish knives 75¢ to 
$1.50. 


o~ Waterproof 
Expert Matchbox 


A waterproof container for matches 
that every man or boy should have. 
Seamless drawn brass, heavily nickeled. 
Keeps matches bone dry under all con- 
ditions. Opens and closes quickly. Con- 
venient pocket size. 60 cents. 





Dealers everywhere sell Marble’. 's Outing 
Equipment. If your dealer can’t supply 
what you want, send direct. Beautiful 
catalog free, on request. Write 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


THE OPEN 


FOR EVERY HOUR 


its—large —- = 
tical eee 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO..3111 Grand Aves Kanses City, Me 











PUCKESCOPE 5. ie 


Fits 
THE POCKET TELESCOPE 4, t rae: ith case, 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money 3 baal puerantas. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL ‘COMPANY 
799Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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h What I Have 
Learned of 
Camping | 


(Concluded from page 20) 











dangerous stretch of water. After landing us, 
the launch was to leave and return again 
in three weeks. I knew that many boats had 
gone down during storms in these waters, so I 
tried to figure a safe return. I left word with a 
cannery man regarding my plans and when I 
wished to return. I did the same with a 
second man in the town. My reason was this. 
In case the boat swamped or anything 
happened to prevent its return, there would be 
someone who would know of our predicament. 
Should the first man fail to report for any 
reason, the second would see that we were 
sent for. 

Only in such cases are these precautionary 
methods necessary, but as you may see, hardly 
any two trips call for the same well-laid 
plans. 

When swimming, be careful. Water that is 
full of sediment or otherwise made impossible 
to see into, may be very dangerous, due to 
hidden snags or other obstructions. Fre- 
quently barbed-wire is found in creeks. 

When swimming with a friend make it a 
point to keep him “located.” I have rescued 
more than one fellow who had but a few 
minutes before been perfectly able to take care 
of himself. Even a good swimmer at times is 
likely to need assistance. 

A good camper can, if occasion demands, go 
without a meal without complaining. Remem- 
ber many people believe in fasting. It may be 
that when your meal is lacking, your digestive 
system may be benefited by the enforced rest. 
At least to carry the thought will help a lot— 
and the next meal will be all the more ap- 
preciated. 

When it is possible, take a camera. It will 
register many things that will be a source of 
great pleasure later on. It gives greater joy 
to shoot game with a camera than with a gun. 
It takes more skill too. -Of course on trips 
where one is forced to go light, a camera may 
be a burden, but it is generally worthy of the 
space and weight. 

If you are camped near habitation, remem- 
ber to respect the rights of others. If you find 
a gate open, leave it open as you found it. 
If you find it closed, by all means close it 
after you pass through. When you break 
camp, leave the place clean—cleaner than you 
found it. Make sure the fire is out. Simply 
to pour water on a fire does not always mean 
that it has been completely extinguished. 
Tear it to pieces and pour on more water or 
cover it up with dirt—should water be too 
precious. A strong wind can do wonders with 
a few sparks. 

Camping makes one resourceful, self-reliant 
and capable of adapting oneself to most any 
situation that may arise. One may be astudent 
or a casual observer of nature’s phenomena. 
It is always a source of delight to listen to the 
song-birds. They have their own little language 
and one may learn parts of it. Animals, too, 
have their ways of communication; their signs 
of danger and joy. 

Make friends with birds and little animals 
about camp. Once I fed applesauce out of a 
spoon to three different chipmunks before the 
end of the day. How they smacked their little 
chops! This was in Arizona where such 
delicacies are not known to the interesting 
little creatures. 

I was not long in learning just what an 
African lion meant when he lowered his head a 
trifle, partly opened his mouth, uttered a short 
grunt, and gave his tail a twist. ”Tis true in 
such cases he may be standing still, but he is 
likely to stand but for a second, until he 
attempts to catch you. Sometimes only to 
hear an animal growl indicates all too well 
what is likely to happen. 

Scout life offers many advantages in camp- 
ing with which all people might well familiarize 
themselves. My ambition is to know all that 
the scout does. 


















The ULSTER 
Official Boy Scout 
Knife on Duty 
at the Summer Camp 


Bob opens a can; Phil sharpens a tent stake; a screw is loose in 
the canoe seat, Jack tightens it. Fred punches a hole in the kit 
strap. They are all Boy Scouts, and of course have the Official 
Ulster Scout Knife ready for instant service at the camp. “We 
couldn’t run this camp at all without an Ulster Scout Knife’ the 
boys say—and no wonder, it’s the best quality all through. It has 


Hammer Forged Blades of Finest Cutlery Steel 
Springs are Scientifically Hardened and Tempered 


Every part is accurately and thoroughly tested. Every knife has 
the Scout insignia on the blade and shield. The Ulster Boy Scout 
Knife exactly fills the needs of the Boy Scouts everywhere; comes 
in 3 sizes and costs only $1.50 at Hardware stores, Sporting goods 
dealers, or may also be had direct from Headquarters Supply 
Department of the Boy Scouts of America. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 


ULSTER KNIFE Co. 











Ellenville New York 








1 New KENNEBEC Canoe Catalog Now Ready 


20 es, in colors. Sent FREE. Write. 17 models illustrated: all types Wri 
inclu “Joy-Boy,” new square-stern sponson model for pF rite 
motors. All Kennebec Canoes noted for staunchness, grace, strength, for jt! 


ease of handling. Also boats and supplies. Write for CATALOG. 


KENNEBEC Boat & Canoe Co. Dept. A-15, Waterville, Maine 


$158-$225 Month FREE Boycraft Booklets 


Railway Mail 
— jar a vo free Pn we of special 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box 7 Moat — New York City 



















upplies for boy scouts. 








Work for'**‘Uncle Sam,’ hee 
1S ost Travel— nent pelt 
mithclent, 


Write ee oer ge ames free list of = 
8. Govern @ w obtain: - 


BOY SCOUT 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plusArmy Goods lists many things 
you need for gg A hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets, Cots, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Ha versacks, = 
at bargain prices. Send 4c sta 
i? * or copy. Established 1868 
my & Navy Supply Co. 

7. 201. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 
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Here's sec what you've been 














wanti boys. With a pair 
of HCO Treads clamped on 
to the soles of your regular 
shoes you will have pegged 
shoes equal to professional 
sportsmen. Just think, for 
only $1.00 you can have the 
advantage of pegged shoes in 
playing ball, fishing, hunting 
or camping. Boy Scouts 
are adding them to their kits. 
You don’t need to buy new 


SERVICES 
for the 


OPEN 








hoes. Use tt 
ON OR old que. Order 2 “pair of 
i t 
Used at Estes Park in 1925 OFF IN ae oe 
A Mail Your Dollar to 
MINUTE 


H1I-GO TREAD CO. 
35 Capitol Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


29 Beautiful Services 
for the Out-of-doors 


Price $1.00; $75.00 per hundred 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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An every-night 
adventure of Burgess 
Radio Batteries 


NE of the reasons 
why you should al- 
ways buy Burgess Radio 
Batteries is that the bat- 
teries used by air-mail 
pilots — battleships — ex- 
plorers—and the majority 
of recognized radio engi- 
neers—are evolved in the 
Burgess Laboratories and 
manufactured in the Bur- 
gess factory. 











ew to ‘Build : a ; 200-Mile Crystal Set 
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from the illustration, is a single-control, single- 
hole mounting device. 

Another point in favor of the electrically 
controlled detector is that the damping effect 
of the detector on the tuned circuit may be 
regulated through a wide range—resulting in an 
equally wide selectivity range. This works 
out in such a way that stations spreading, say, 
ten degrees over the tuning dial with an 
ordinary detector, may be restricted to two or 
three degrees through proper adjustment of 
the electrically controlled Carborundum de- 
tector unit. This is a particularly valuable 
feature in crowded radio districts. 

The coil, the condenser and the detector 
unit are the main items. They, together with 
the panel, bus wire, binding posts and in- 
ductance switch should be collected before 
starting actual assembly. 

The parts may be mounted on a 7x15” 
radio panel or they may be fastened to a plain 
shellaced wood base in laboratory fashion. 
The switch points should be placed close to the 
coil in order that the tap leads may be as short 
as possible. A ready made “back of panel” 
inductance switch may be used as it eliminates 
considerable work. 

The circuit may be connected with bus-bar 
or annunciator wire. All connections should, 
of course, be tight and perferably soldered. 


Operation 

HE aerial design preferred by the writers 

is as follows: single wire, number 12 or 14 
solid copper, enamel insulated, erected in a 
straight line as high above surrounding objects 
as conveniently possible and having a total 
length including the lead to the set of not less 
than 100 feet and not much more than 250 
feet. Insulators should be used at all points of 
suspension. 

The ground lead may be of the same wire as 
the aerial. It should be well connected to a 
water-pipe system, or some other grounded 
metallic structure. 

Tuning is so simple that it would be a waste 
of time to give elaborate instructions. The 
switch and condenser control the wave-length, 
while the knob of the electrically regulated 
detector functions as a selectivity and volume 
adjustment, in that way controlling the overall 
sensitivity. The Carborundum (silicon car- 
bide) detector itself is, of course, permanently 
fixed at a sensitive point. 








These batteries are | 
identical with the batter- | 
ies sold by your dealer 
and thousands of other 
good dealers everywhere. 


Burcrss BATTERY COMPANY 


GenerRAL Sates Orrice: CHIcaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of our readers, and they are invited 
ta submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


Insulated Antenna Wire 

QUESTION: Can insulated wire be used 
for aerials? It seems to me that if insulated 
wire is used, the waves cannot get to the wire. 
L. D. G., New York City. 

ANSWER: How about indoor antennas? 
Aren’t they pretty well insulated—walls, etc? 
And yet the waves push through and the set 
receives! Sure, insulated wire is O. K.—in fact 
it is preferable to the bare wire. The losses 
caused by insulation are so small that they 
could not appreciably affect your weakest 
and most distant signals. On the other hand 
the losses caused by bare wire, leakage in wet 
weather, and rapid oxidization may often 
attain an appreciable degree. 


The Last Resort 


QUESTION: I have a receiving set that 
just won’t work. I have tried everything I 
could think of, and several experts have looked 
the circuit over, in vain. Can you suggest any 
systematic way of going about correcting the 
various difficulties?. A. D. C., Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER: When things get as bad as 
conditions seem to be in your receiver, there is 
really only one thing to do. Tear the whole 
thing apart and start all over again This is a 
sort of panacea for all radio ills. I’ve had to 
do it more than once Best of luck! 





Chat with the Department Editor 


Letters from you fellows are coming to this desk 
in bunches these days. And I’m not merely being 
amiable when I say I get quite a kick out of them. 

Sometimes I laugh, and sometimes both my 
secretary and I weep—but between these two 
extremes, we generally strike a happy medium. We 
answer all of these letters personally, and we try to 
help you to the best of our ability. But, of course, 
in many cases there is little one can do outside of a 
few suggestions. One of the questions, and a very 
popular one, that has more or less stumped us in the 
mg is the request for a long range crystal receiver. 

ow there is such a thing—the carborundum de- 
tector with local battery—and was used (and perhaps 
still is to an extent) on ship board for twenty years. 
Thousands of miles have been covered, almost con- 
sistently, with receivers of this type. 

U nfortunately, such detectors have been practically 
unavailable to the fan in the last five years, and the 
more simple crystal arran, ments are rather limited 
in sensitivity. It was only during the past winter 
that a suitable carborundum detector was developed 
for broadcast reception, and the article we are 
publishing this month arrived at our desk but a 
week or so a It was mere by Dr. M. L. 
Hartman and John R. Meagher, of the Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, who will be 
pleased to send interested readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
such additional information as they may desire. 
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Battery Charging 

QUESTION: Should you remove the caps 
from a storage battery when charging? Are 
volt meter readings the best test of battery 
conditions? C. O. T., Elmira, N. Y. 

ANSWER: On most batteries it is desirable 
to remove the caps—but on Exides I find it 
unnecessary and undesirable. When the caps 
are removed, the effervescence inundates the 
top of the ‘battery, making it messy and 
corroding wires. Charging is a cleaner proposi- 
tion with the caps on. If the little holes through 
the vent caps are kept clean, it should be 
possible to leave them on during charge. 

I prefer the hydrometer test. Before charg- 
ing your battery, pour enough water into the 
cells to bring the level of the electrolyte up to 
its normal height—about an inch above the 
plates. Thencharge. After the cells have been 
bubbling for an hour or so—or any time during 
charge for that matter, hydrometer readings 
should be taken. When the float is at 1150, 
the battery is practically dead, 1215 is half 
charge and 1280 is full charge. For best result 
never let your battery run below 1175. 

Modify these rules, if necessary, to conform 
with the charging directions accompanying 
your particular battery. 





Increasing Wave-Length 

QUESTION: I have a three-circuit re- 
generative receiver, built with a standard 
tuner. I should like to convert it to a long- 
wave set. How can this be done? C. H. B., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

ANSWER: About the only way of doing 
this is to substitute honeycomb coils for the 
primary, secondary and tickler coils, and put a 
.oor mfd., variable condenser in the antenna 
lead. You should also use a .oo1 mfd. tuning 
condenser across the secondary. 

If you use a four-hundred-turn primary coil, 
a seven-hundred-turn secondary and a five- 
hundred-turn tickler, you will cover the most 
useful wave band between about 5000 and 
13,000 meters. 


Starting in the Amateur Game 
QUESTION: I am a boy with little or no 
radio experience and I wish to become an 
amateur with a fairly long range sending set. 
What would such a set cost, and where could 
I find a book which tells how to build such a 
set? F. W. B., Guernsey, Wyo. 


ANSWER: You probably have quite a way 
to go yet before you will qualify as a long range 
amateur. But don’t let that discourage you. 


Study up on code, and read everything you 


can find on amateur transmission. I recom- 
mend a subscription to QST Magazine, and a 
membership in the American Radio Relay 
League as your first step in this direction. 
Write to the American Radio Relay League, 
Hartford, Connecticut, for a membership blank. 
Your membership, at $3.00 will cover a sub- 
scription to the magazine. 

As for books, I always recommend the 
March, 1925, issue of QST (25 cents from the 
publishers), “‘How to Pass U. S. Government 
Wireless Examinations” (75 cents from the 
Wireless Press, 326 Broadway, New York 
City), and “Radio Telephony for Amateurs” 
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Broad brim and curled edges. Chin Cord. 
Southwestern style. Patented buckle on 
the hat band that makes the head size in- 


stantly adjustable. A wholly new kind 

of straw hat that every real boy wants. 
KOKO-ROOFO is its name. The style 
shown is made in Mexican Palmetto at 50c 
and in selected, extra light and extra flex- 

ible bamboo bark at 75c. 

As light and eee pe a$10 Panama. Both are rain- 
fee? we t out of shape. Treat ‘em 
Kindo Won Nine or 21 KOKO-ROOFO is the 
of true Western! _—. every boy wants in sum- 
er. Also made in “Four Pinch, Big Four Fedora 
Style.” cab If your dealer can’t supply you, order 

direct, C.0.D. State size, price and style wanted. 


Boy's 
Koxo-Rooro 


\OK (O'F HAT COMPANY 
Dept. ey 11, 18th and Locust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 








HOW TO 
MAKE A TELESCOPE 


Wonderful sport looking at the stars 
through the work of your own hands. 
Reflecting telescope uses mirror in place 
of costly lens. Little harder to make 
than a radio set. Is strong enough to 
read a watch at 1000 feet. 

Send $2.00 for new SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN book 


“AMATEUR TELESCOPE MAKING” 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUB. CO. 
Woolworth Building New York 














NEW JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 


Don’t go on a fishing trip 


without the New Jointed 

Pikie—because this lure gets 

the fish everywhere—in salt 

water or fresh—and it Catches ie ~ 

a mg No. 2600, Price, $1.25 

Send for catalogue showing ‘ Weight % os. 

the latest Nature Lures for Length 4% in 

casting, trolling and flyrod. ng > 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 

306 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 











Send 
R. M. ~~ae toad Box BA, Winslow, Ariz, 
wrap nena INDIAN FOR 20 20 YEARS 
You Must Be Pleased or We Return Your Money 


Camp Kallamuchee 


Boys under seventeen. Calderwood, mn. Former Cherokee 
Indian camp site on river in famed Th. Smoky Mts. Excellent 





Care 7. =~ | camp one canes ay 2 a. 
‘arefully organized program o and water sports canoe 

ps, hikes, riding, manual arte. | Physician. Iilustra Bogie klet 
- Fequest. M. B. BANKS, Biyecter, § . E. 
University of Tennessee. Tenn: 

















biaycle and 
hardware stores. 






502 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





June 


F¢ 
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NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY .CO. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








“UP FRONT” 


—that’s the place 
for YOU! 


Troop Bugler—he’s the fellow 
who gets the real spice out of 
scouting. Whatever the occa- 


sion—wherever the trail leads 
.... it’s “up front” leadership 
for the bugler. 


Rexcratt 


OFFICIAL BUGLE 
OF AMERICA 


BOY SCOUTS 





Rexcraft Official Bugles are sold by 
Music Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and 
Sporting Goods Stores. Key of “G” 
slide to “F.’ U.S. Army Specifica- 
tions. Highly polished finish. 
$ S OQ fully guaranteed for barrels 
° of fun—years of service. 


FREE with every Rexcraft Official Bugle a copy 
of ‘A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
=-"“OUPON 
REXCRAFT, Inc., 

57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with free 
booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 

















352) Beautiful Picture of 
io the Pittsburgh Pirates 
CHAMPIONS/ 


Mounted: --55¢ tpai 
Bainted:.":73% postpaid 
special rateg to clubs 
D.Rose. P.O. ox 1690 

ittsourgh, Pa. 




















An illustrated book with 

atro tunts suggestions for 259 pa- 

trol projects, things to 

make and do, patrol totems, games and 

contests, meeting and hike programs, knot 

laboratory, models, museum, campcraft, trek 
cart, first aid kit, buzzer tele- 


graph, specialties, etc. ........ 20 cents 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., New York City 
















Every store 
needs clever 
show cards. Earn $50 to $100 a 
week. Business of your own. Mar- 
velous new method makes it amaz- 
ingly easy to learn at home. Write 
now for Special Offer and illustrated 
FREE Book t a 


Card School, Dept. 566-D, 1115- 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BEAN’S 


New Indian Moccasin 















Strictly hand 


made. 

Worn by Indians and . 
whites since Maine was made a State. Lots 
of factories make moccasins, but if there is a 
better one, I have yet to see it. 
Sizes: Boys’, 3 to 6; Men’s, 6 to 12. Colors: 

Black and dark oiled tanned. 

Send for free sample of leather used in these 

Moccasins and Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 








1600 Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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by Stuart Ballantine, which costs $2:75 from 
the publishers of QST (book department). 

After you look these over you will be able 
to form an idea yourself as to just what your 
first apparatus will cost you. Seventy-five 
dollars ought to cover it. 

Don’t be in a hurry, and let your first set 
be a bulb transmitter—not a spark coil. 
Join a radio club if there is one in your neigh- 
borhood and organize one if there isn’t. 

Best of luck... and let us know how 
you’re getting on. 

QUESTION: I live on a farm and we have 
a thirty-five volt direct current generator 
system. I would like to use this to light the 
filaments of my tubes. Will you please tell 
me what sort of a transformer to buy in order 
to step down the voltage to six volts? A.O.C., 
Little Rock, ‘Ark. 

ANSWER: A transformer will not operate 
on direct current. The sort of transformer 
you have in mind will only function on alter- 
nating current. 

Direct current voltages are reduced by 
means of resistances—such as a rheostat. If 
you put a resistance in the line, between the 
source of power and the load (the tubes in your 
case), the voltage across the load, or fed to the 
load, will be reduced. By using a resistance 
of the proper size, any desired reduction can 
be obtained. 





Model Yachting 


| Made Real | 
(Concluded from page 42) 
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have to shift your whole rig, both jib and main, 
forward or back. If the boat turns into the 
wind, move the rig forward, for it is the 
pressure on the head sails that holds you off, 
and the pressure aft which turns you into the 
wind. The same effect may be secured by 
enlarging or cutting down either your jib or 
your main sail. Remember it is wind pressure 
forward which turns the boat to leeward and 
wind pressure aft which turns it to windward. 
A little judgment and patience will develop 
the proper balance. 


AS STATED above, beating (sailing into the 
wind) and reaching (sailing broadside to 
the wind) may be accomplished without the use 
of arudder. Running (sailing with the wind) 
will require a rudder adjustment. The rudder 
is usually fastened to the after edge of the fin, 
but may be hung unsupported farther out on 
the stern. Drill a hole through deck and hull 
and put in a length of copper tubing, being 
careful to make a snug fit so that it is water- 
proof. The rudder post and tiller are formed 
from one piece of heavy gauge wire. A rubber 
band goes from the ring or hook on the tiller 
to a tack placed somewhat forward of this on 
the deck. It is well to have several of these 
tacks placed in a semi-circle for various adjust- 
ments. ‘Then your main sheet should be 
attached to the after extension of the tiller. 
This device works so that the more wind 
pressure there is on the mainsail tending to 
turn the boat, the more the rudder is turned 
so as to overcome this tendency. A little 
experimentation with the tension on the rubber 
band will give you perfected results. When you 
have found just the proper adjustments of 
tiller and sheets for each different point in 
sailing, write them down, or mark the sheets 
with knots, so that in racing you can reset 
your craft after it has rounded the mark, with 
a minimum of lost time or motion. 
Remember this is a real science and as such 
requires study and application to get the 
greatest results. Your reward, however, will 
be great, for besides indulging in the most 
facinating sport imaginable, you will be learn- 
ing more real seamanship than would be 
possible in an equal time any other way. The 
principles of handling a model are exactly the 
same as those of handling a large boat. The 
skill required is equal or even greater, for 
while the Skipper of a large boat can keep 
his hand on the tiller to correct slight mistakes 
in sail balance, the Skipper of a model must 
make his seamanship exact. Captain Slocum 
made his name immortal by sailing his 40-foot 
yawl around the world alone. He had to have 
his adjustments so perfected that he could go 
to sleep and be sure his craft would hold her 
course with no hand at the tiller. In a way, all 
model yacht Skippers must be Slocums. They 
must know every whim and mood of their 
boat. And I know of no better way to insure 
the development of future Slocums to keep 
alive the glory of America’s seamanship than 
by interesting the youth of our country in 
things nautical and in building and sailing 
their own perfected models on streams and 
lakes in their own vicinity. 
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Summer Time Is Hiking Time 


Get yourself in perfect condition for strenu- 


ous hikes and summer camping trips. 
up your vitality now. 
Choose a food that is going to 


carefully. 


Build 
Watch your daily diet 


benefit you, brighten your eyes, sharpen your 
wits and snap you up in every way. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is Nature’s own food tonic. 


All the good of 


the whole wheat—BRAN, CARBOHY- 
DRATES, SALTS, PROTEINS and VITA- 


MINES, properly balanced for perfect 


nutrition. 
Ask Mother 
to serveG 
Shredded 

Wheat. Itis 
no trouble 
to prepare it. 























Notice that you get 
full size patterns 
(not scale drawings) 
as well as blue prints 
and diagrams of each 
step in the assembly 
and complete de- 
tailed printed in- 
structions. 


rudder post, spar, 


the paint.) 


ing this fascinating sport. 








Model Yachts! 


Build the famous 
Tosebo 30-inch model 


Plans, Patterns Complete 


and Instructions | Knock Down Boat 
$1.00 $600 


At last 


every boy in the country can build one 
of Mr. A. E. Johnson’s famous yachts. 
These were formerly available only to 
the boys of Tosebo Camp and the 
membersof the Tosebo Sea Scout Ship. 

The scouting world has long known 
of the beautiful work turned out by 
these boys, and now a most unusual 
set of these plans have been devel- 
oped which make it possible for any 
boy to turn out these yachts. 


The knock down outfit includes ready sawed hollow hull sections and deck, 
waterproof glue, fin, iron ballast cast to shape and drilled for screws, rudder, 
m, gaff, sails completely sewed, standing and 
rigging, and all hardware and material needed to complete the t. (Except 


running 


Send check or money order to the Tosebo Model Yacht Company, Todd 
School for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illustrated booklet describ- 








~ Start of Model Yacht Race at Tosebo Camp, Portage Lake, Manistee, Michigan 
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(GOOD TIMES ARE COMING) 








tonight? Will you spend 


earn some? 


BIGGER CHANCES THAN EVER 


Camp Time is near and every scout and boy should 
read the camping articles, by experts, in BOYS’ LIFE, 
not to mention all the thrilling serials and short stories. 


Hundreds of fellows are hard at it, earning money to 


HOW MUCH DO YOU NEED? 
$10.00 $15.00 $20.00 | 


BOYS’ LIFE helps many of its readers to get cash. 
What did you do this afternoon? What will you do 








money, or go without, or 

















carry them through camp for a long stay this summer. 


Why not you? 


Interest your friends and their mothers 


and fathers in BOYS’ LIFE, show them your copies and 


take their orders. 


YOU CAN DO IT 


Just let BOYS’ LIFE help you get started right 


away for liberal cash earnings. 


Don’t hesitate; other fellows have shown the way. | 


Fill in the coupon NOW. 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, ©/o BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


You get cash commissions and bonuses. 








Please send me an agent's card and outfit so I can get my shaie of BOYS’ 


LIFE money. 


eeeeeeenee 
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STAMP ACCESSORIES — 
Metal Tweezers, 100 Gummed album headi 
Mounts, Guide, ete. Also fine collection 60 dur. 
stamps (50 unused). This fine parcel Free. Send 
4c for postage and request approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, ENGLAND 


DISCOUNT {35.0 
tions of de 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 








500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c. 


many unused and British, French, Italian and Portu- 
guese Coon Chile, Fiume, Guatem Persia, Siam, 
ete. oe 1 ey AL APPLICANTS. 1000 diff. 75¢; 
1000 mi aa Our, big new list is free. Full of bargains. 
VICTORIA BT MMP C Dept.'2, London, Canada 


50 different foreign stamps to approval 
R applicants. For 10c in coin we will send 
you 107 different foreign stamps eater 

loguing over $3 00. 


THE C. & W. STAMP SHOP 
37 London Avenue Oneonta, N. Y. 
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DIck ROBERTS waved good-bye from 

the gate. Bob, Harry and Phil Mitchell 
found comfortable chairs on the shaded 
veranda, where a cool breeze tempered the 
warmth of thesunshine. Three tennis racquets 
were piled on a table. Tennis brings into play 
every muscle of the body, and the games had 
been hotly contested. The telephone rang. 
Bob’s mother called: “Mr. Birwood wishes 
to speak to you.” 

Bob bounded to the phone. “Hello!” 

“Hello! That you, Bob? You boys have 
been neglecting me lately. How about this 
evening? Phil there? Surely. Bring him 
along.”” And so that pleasant June evening 
found the four in the comfortable library of 
Mr. Birwood’s home. A dozen stamps of 
striking design were ranged in two rows on the 
table around which they were grouped. 

“Do you like any of these designs?” Mr. 
Birwood asked. ‘While you are looking them 
over I will explain why I am asking for your 
judgment. The Collectors’ Club of Cincinnati 
has planned to award a gold medal: to the 
creator of the most pleasing stamp design 
issued by any Government in the world during 
the year beginning July 1, 1925 and ending 
July 1, 1926, the award to be decided by popu- 
lar vote. Invitations to participate have been 
sent to King George of England, the Prince of 
Wales, King Alphonso of Spain, King Fuad of 
Egypt, Boris, King of Bulgaria and President 
Masayrk of Czechoslovakia who are all ardent 
philatelists. If the medal is awarded to a 
foreign artist it will be forwarded through the 
consul or minister of the country. Perhaps 
we might spend 2 little time going over the 
stamps of the chosen period making our own 
selections. We might even send in our votes 
to Secretary Rudolph of the Cincinnati Collec- 
tors’ Club.” 

It seemed like a game, this hunt for the best 
design. Not only the catalogue but Mr. 
Birwood’s very fine collection furnished ample 
material. Selections were made from Belgian 
Congo, New Guinea, with native huts, Nor- 
way North pole, Portuguese Branco and 
Pombal, Lebanon and Syrian views, Latvia 
Charity stamps, Monaco scenes in oblong 
frames, the designs in two colors; Saar, virgin 
and child, United States air mail and the 
Wilson stamp—there were so many it was 
impossible for all to agree so four sheets of 
paper were handed around and each wrote his 
own selections and they were put in an ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope ready to post. 

‘Perhaps President Masaryk may vote for 
the new Czechoslovakian designs,” Harry 
suggested. “There are three values, a one 
crown and twenty hellers, lilac, one crown and 
fifty hellers, red, and two crowns and fifty 
hellers, blue, the engravings, views of noted 
Bohemian castles such as Carluv Tyn, near 
Prague, Pernstein, near Perdubice, and Castle 
Crava. And there is also a limited supply of 
Jubilee stamps bearing the President’s portrait 
to be issued at the Sociological Congress.” 

Bob asked: “How about the International 
Stamp Exhibition? Are we going to send an 
exhibit?” 

“There are added classes on historical and 
educational exhibits that might interest some 
of us. The medals of award are to be designed 
by Emil Fuchs, an Austrian artist now residing 
in this country who formerly lived in England 
where he was a favorite of the late King 
Edward VII. Fuchs made the drawings for 
some of the English stamps showing the profile 
of Edward.” 

“Tt must cost a good deal and involve a lot 
of hard work to arrange such an exhibition— 
the gallery where the stamps are shown—the 
medals to be designed’ and made—the ad- 
vertising and publicity—” 

“There are many wealthy collectors scatter- 
ed throughout the country who are interested 
and willing to contribute. The Delaware 
Stamp Club was the first organization to offer 
a donation which will be in the form of fimanc- 
ing one of the five hundred and seventy medals 
to be awarded exhibitors. The Stanley 
Gibbons firm of London, one of the largest 
stamp dealers in the world, has donated a 
complete set of prizes which includes a palm 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








Own a National Album 


(New edition just out) 


This is an album that will make you proud to show 
your U. S. Collection. Bound in the best grade 
green cloth, gold stamped, printed on high grade, 
specially made, heavy linen paper with attractive 
border. Contains spaces for every U. S. stamp 
listed as a major variety in the 1926 catalogue 
with the exception of match and medicine, and 
- Possessions. “(Includes Postage, Parcel 
Post, Official, Special Delivery, Newspaper, 
Postage Due, Envelope, Telegraph, Revenue and 
Confederate.) Fully illustrated, and every 
space has catalogue number, making proper 
mounting easy. $5.00 at your dealers or direct 
from the publisher (forwarding, 6 Ibs., extra). 


Packet Suggestions 
No. 216 100 diff. U. S.. . . $1.00, No. 32, 
20 diff. U. S. Telegraph, $1.00, No. F 27, United 
States, 55 diff. revenues, $2.00, No. 8, 1,000 diff. 
general coll. .. $1.25, No. 335, Syria, 12 diff. 
25c, No. 334, Lebanon, 12 diff. . . . 25c, No. 
147, Austria, 300 diff. 50c. 





80 page price list free on request. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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i 
The ferocious tiger; the kan- a 
garoo, leopard, oxen, camel, ant- ee 
coe. snake, arian. agi giraffe; > "ey 
orse, screa eagle, wild elephant: * 
< ete. This fotesaue packet of birds, beasts and 


vy reptiles to a approval a plicants enclosing ay} 
# postage! Big illustra lists also free— 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Wept.s) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


$$3 Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

= von od = ry set German 

h (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting). yo gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

smallest republic on earth;, newspaper set; packet good 

stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, ete 

Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


The Fenway 
0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! *25Jceiss 
Packet!—Contains scarce stamps from jungle and 
cannibal-land! yin are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji Islands’ (cannibals) and other savage lands. ‘This 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new a prove ‘al 
. plicants for only ten cents! FENWAY STAMP. CO 

1 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 











Identify water marks with Hussman Water Mark Detec- 
A Lacquered tin box with directions and 1,000 —- 
Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies 35e; 100 French 
Colonies 30c; 100 Portuguese Colonies 40c; 106 

New Europe 10c; 50 cy 15e; 50 African 25¢e; 8 
Australian 25c; 50 So. & America 25c: 500 all different 
35¢e; r. ,000 all different “O50 HUSSM = STAMP CO. 
Dep . BB, 620 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 





? Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
Boys ° aw Toe of stool stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “ Confisca’ ae set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a > set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty’ million dollars; perforation gauge: 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine. 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, ete., 
4, “y— ly but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs. 
big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW. STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio 
40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA FREE 
40  Gitieront Fg jue stamps from this gounte: includf 
echin Cast 1920 Allegorical, 1 1925 Presiden 4 eng rad: 


aes ort fy t. to all applicants for a , Hampshire 
Approval selections Fs | 3c anne to eSINe cost of postage. 


LIGHTBOWNS, 37 and 39 Osborne Road Southsea England 


100 °stames'5 FREE 
to applicants for Fopsier Net Aporovals, postage 2c 


HRISTENSEN STAMP C 
826 Teutonia Ave. Seantine. Wis. 


200 ee kB 











each order. Iilus. Album for 3500 


Eng. hinges 12c per U 100 Brit. Col 
‘. ie, 10 Pitenn 10 Congo, 10 + ida. 100 
Poland, 20 Ny: , 60 Ti ¥, 25 


MIDWEST STAMP ©O.. 720 Delaware St.,_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Austria News 1920 ) 19var .12 Nyassa 1901 livar .12 


Danzig Air Mail Svar .20 Persia 1915 7var .12 
Liberia 1918 7var .30 Chile 1900 6var .12 
Send reference for approval selections. 

J. M. WILSON 


1243 Russell Street Allentown, Pa. 


FREE PACKET 


Containing stamps from Turkey, Newfoundland, Panete, 
ete., to new applicants for our 50 and 60°% sheets 
Enclose Destage, 2c. 1,000 best hinges, 10c. 


GEORGE FLAGG Box 2991, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Conpene, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, bames of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

Nea 405, $ $1.35, $2.45 A. BULLARD & CO., 
jc, St. Guide 10, Direct 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 

cohen > aibum manufscturers. Boston, Mass. 
A DOLLAR FOR A DIME 

While they last, every Scout applying for our 1, 2, 3 and 
4c Approval Sheets, giving his Scoutmaster’s name and 
address and sending One Dime, will receive over $1.00 
= of good stamps, rt being worth roc. Now hop to 


its ice ket é', -— < 
ME STAMP P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 


TIP TOP STAMP CO 
Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Barcawns For” Many 




















Free premium to new applicants for net approvals 
marked 50 to 70 per cent discount. 


6. F. M. Stamp Co., 352 W. Philadelphia St., York, Pa. 


June 




















FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


At 50% discount contain many 
Old Colony Approvals:— unusual stamps. Unused 
British ran fa at 33% discount. 
Packets:—2,000 all different, $3; 1,000 varieties, 85c; 
500 vaniatien, 20c; 100 varieties, 6c; price list of sets, 
packets, etc., sent upon reques 
Albums:—Imperial, 60c; iSaaee, $2; International, Jr., 
$3.50, all sent postpaid on receipt of price 
To those sending references, we will fill want lists from 
a stock of 40.000 varieties. We have always specialized 
in U. 8. & British North American stamps, and are 
glad to show or quote prices on the rareties. 


Old Colony Stamp Co., 333 Washington St., Boston. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt (8 ain: Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (arab) ; Turkey (sacred mosque) ; Belgium (showing 
battle between angel and “old horns”); Congo (head- 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 

varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 

Nothing like it, order at once! 
PACIFIC STAMP CoO., 

Extra! Send us, with your order for the 
names of Spee “of a —_ who oe stam 
you, free o' of 11 dif ditontn bandit land— 
cataloguing over t. "50. “Boost limited, write immediately! 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


depicting w: 
. Inch (Satan with piteb- 
fork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses Chile (battle egene)s 
Egypt conan, pins, and pyramiae) 3 < dugealaria gor slave pecaking chefe) j 


Newfou A (ferocious Seer): ini 
(Goddess aie Victory); ay Ht (fighting 2 and of 

applicants enc! Treat vo fawn twill be 
PIKES PEAK STAMP co. “Box 215, Colorado Springs, C Colo. 


NT: if you act right now, we will also include free, 
pn om, perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps “— (prewar) value over L Cee vo 
dollars’(great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from ‘tc 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; poe ey diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
cest Fes stock book in ewhich to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to a soereas for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big'Price List'4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 








x 616, Helena, Montana 
Phantom tom Packet at 8c, the 
ps: and we will give 





To appro- 








TRIANGLES 
assa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 
ADiff. tra Special Delivery, 1 Flume with for 5c 
° Sattlesie, Fiume 2c brown. All 
AND 8 DIFFS UNUSED ANGOLA, 8ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUE ee da) GOOD MEASURE. 


AT FOR A NI 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1 0 
(Catalogue $6.00) Cc 

to 60% discount approval applicants. 

Complete line Packets, 





and price list 
English Hinges 10c postpald. 
Sets, Albums and accesso 

Kansas City Stamp Co. has Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


£7, ibals, sugar pice. famous bicolored Mozam- 


Oo e picture set (10 beautiful stamps) and 25 dif. British 








nates only 5¢ soepusoval applicants. 1 ymin § 10c; 
f. Foreign Si. Big Album a soe. 50 Dif. U. 3c. 
sunrLoweR STAMP C Dept. 8 








00 ES STAMPS FREE 
1000 hinges 15c; 
Aibu, to hold Cd an 


with each exoer. .. ih “Fitamni Stam Stamp yo Toledo, Ohio 


THE- TEN CENT STAMP BACKFIELD 


Q. & 4 different Portugal 





different French Colonies Shbewe Cences 10 
i. i is SE SING .0 6.0.06 apse saebascs oe 10 
Se FF 3... [BRR PRR or opeeipe “ 


Louis MORRISON 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


$e: io tr > eeanoels 3.U. 8. Revenues; 
nly 9c. 


Snip stamp; etc. 
Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 


introduce spprovaia.” 

FENNELL STAMP CO., 
200-STAMPS-—200 
—a stamps and 500 stamp hinges, only 20c. 

OUNTA IN CITY STAMP CO. 
P. O. Bess a, » W. Va. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
FR E E to applicants for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious}]Pockets of 30 different§Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big{B jargain Lists of § supplies Sets, Packets, also 
c GRRE of Albums and Philatelic supplies, all for 2c tage. 

Y STAMP CO. Toronto, ada 


Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone cos for on Be bore Lists who 
encloses 4c e. 20 ae D 8 sure FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 ditferen it 38c, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $1.25 ord 
Buckey Stamp Co. S28 E. Alameda PI., Dayton, Ohio 
SN APS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 


and $2 revenues, for 12c. ‘With each order we 
give our pam: 


let which tells ‘‘How to Make 
a Collection — ag oo City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 





























Race St., Cincinnati, O. 

Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hi 5c, 

1 OO Write for our Free hben ole. 
Lists Free. 


All Different B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 


WY Se 
TOP 7: Tip-Top y 7 
J Ce PCE 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Colorado Springs, Col. 
A choice assortment of 500 all different stam 


ps 
anteed to bp over $10.00 offered to !pprova: 
Dlieante 7 for only 25c. - oo 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
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of honor valued at a hundred dollars. ~ It 
would be fine if we could win one of the medals. 
The competition will be keen. At the stamp 
auctions prices have been higher and it is 
believed this has been brought about by the 
desire of collectors to have more complete dis- 
plays for the Exhibition in October. The 
highest price so far this year was. recorded at 
the Isaac Cook, Jr., sale where a five cent, 
blue, 1851 Hawaii on cover was knocked down 
for two thousand one hundred and fifty dollars 
which is one hundred and fifty dollars over.the 
catalogue price. This stamp has a history 
having come from the Croker collection of 
California. It was originally sent from Auburn, 
Mass., to Hawaii and the local stamp (wherein 
lies the value,) was used as a postage due and is 
in perfect condition. It is what is known as a 
‘“‘missionary” stamp, the issue having been 
used almost exclusively by missionaries who 
had gone to the islands.” 

“Mr. Cook made a good business deal when 
he bought that stamp,” said Phil. ‘‘Some- 
times values go down. Did you hear about the 
French clerk who decided to have a fine collec- 
tion and not having any money. of his own 
made use of public funds?”’ 

None of the others had heard the story so 
Phil proceeded. 

‘*His name was Andre Coundray and he 
was employed in the Island Revenue Depart- 
ment. In Paris there is a famous open air 
stamp market in the Champs Elysée which is 
visited and patronized by collectors great and 
small from every corner of the globe. It was 
here Andre made his purchases. Nearly a 
third of a million francs went into the hands of 
the dealers in return for his stamps. Finally 
the shortage in his accounts was discovered at 
the Inland Revenue Office and Andre rushed 
to the Champs Elysée to sell his stamps but 
alas! the dealers were only willing to pay one 
hundred and thirty thousand francs for the 
collection. Now it may have been that Andre 
was a poor judge of stamps or that he paid too 
high a price or it may have been the dealer 
considered the difference his just profit. 
However that may be Andre was arrested and 
brought before the judge who asked him why 
he had committed such a villainy. “It taught 
me geography,” the culprit replied, which was a 
bit weak as an excuse. The jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty and sentenced him to two 
years in prison but without the obligation to 
serve if he would agree to lead an honest life. 
It was whispered that this tender sentence 
was brought about by one of the jurors who 
contended the real thief was the dealer who 
had asked three hundred thousand francs for 
something for which he was willing to pay only 
one hundred and thirty thousand.” 


M®&. CHARLES E. BALLEISEN has made 

acareful search for knots in postage stamp 
designs and has kindly sent us the result of 
his work. 


The Stamp Page, 
Boys’ Lire. - 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your article in the April 
Boys’ Lire I turned to my own collection and 
found several stamps bearing knots, most of 
them being the figure eight. Not having a 
nineteen-twenty-six catalogue I will give the 
Scott, nineteen-twenty-five numbers. 

They are as follows: 

Italy, 1901, 77, 78. 

Eritrea, 1916-17 Design PPI (parcel post). 

In looking through the catalogue I have 
found only the figure eight knot. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES E. BALLEISEN, 
Troop 35, Phila. 





z ‘Base Running | 
Plays ! 


__Concluded from page 32) __| 











The double steal is made with runners at 
first and second. The signal for the play 
must be understood by both, for nothing looks 
worse than to see a runner standing at first 
base while another has tried for third; other- 
wise it does not differ from the ordinary steal 
of third. 

The hit-and-run game is made with a man 
at first and a dependable batter at the plate. 
When the signal for the play has been given, 
the runner starts with the pitch to go straight 
on to third when the ball is hit. The batter 
must hit it, if possible, and on the ground. 
This play is often good for not only two 
bases, but three, if the outfielders happen to 
fumble the ball or are weak throwers. 
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all kinds of business. 














oy”. a deni § 


from the“square peg 


A man who fails in his job is usually a misfit. 
had been able to choose the one job he liked—and knew 
he would like it from more or less daily contact with 
that line of business—he would have been successful. 


A Western Union messenger has time and opportunity 
to choose his future career. 
He doesn’t need to take any old 
job. He can earn and learn in the Western Union 
Messenger force, and then some day step forward into 
a job that he can be sure was made just for him. 


Why don’t YOU talk to the nearest Western Union 
Manager, about starting on your business career? 


Excellent Pay—Bicycles at Cost—Free Lessons in 
Telegraphy—Vacations with Pay—are only a few of 
the advantages of being a Western Union messenger 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


If he 


He comes in contact with 











This Iau “ACAURE Se PHOTO 
Month! | ae 6 Pine hgh woe plas ping 


Goanohe Photo Piatshing Co. 13-DBen Ave., Meanche, Va. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 

ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Maas. 














FOR 


eee 
];RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘U5 


Raise Guinea Pigs in any small space, indoors or out; we 
show how. Clean, gentle animals, easy to raise; multiply 
rapidly; eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, ete. We 
supply breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices. 
Send today for contract, price list and particulars FREE. 


REX BREEDERS’ LEAGUE, 4553 Davison Avenue, ST. LOUIS, MO 








THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
ever offered in Sporting and Outing Goods! Everything 
for Baseball, Hike, Camp, Motoring, Vacation, Travel- 
ing, ete. Send for free illustrated descriptive price list. 

BYMOR SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. B, 211 N. 7th St. St. Louis, Mo 











you most and why. 


Send your puzzle to the 





A New Puzzle Contest 


See if you canwina Prize. Wewill give a First Prize of $5.00 ; a Second Prize 
of $3.00; and $1.00 each for the next five best puzzles, as specified below. 


HEREi is what Philip S. Burnham of Burnside, Conn., found he could do with the names of 

advertisers found in the February issue. He made ‘this square below composed of letters 
so placed that by means of the king’s move in chess—a move from one letter to any other (and 
back if necessary) in any direction—he spelled out the names of 28 advertisers. As an ex- 
ample “Colgate” begins with the “C,” the second letter down on the left-hand side, moves 
right to the ““O”; up diagonally to the “L”; right to the ‘“‘G”; down diagonally to the “A” 
up to the “T” and right to the “E.” It will be found that, if the correct starting-place is 
found for each, all the other names on the list can be worked out. 


gE G t G6 °°?’ SS 2S. 4 
co 0.8? A&A BOD BN D Ancher Conn Hohner Parker 
E.R.T %- Bh, % Aud Bell Cooke Ingersoll Press 
5 A’ O"sG 2 eS Ca Beechnut Corona Knapp Plumb 
U EN WBS UN A Buescher Crowell Lion Radiotron 
B.Sf. Ee oO. SS Bunte Curtis Maule Remington 
a. 2. ee 2 ee ee Caille Denison Mead Russell 
UNO BRE UP 2 Colgate Ferry Neubert Kokomo 
BE Ss. & ¥-2..% Bs 

SING the main names of the advertisers in this, the June issue, see how many of the 

names you can weave into a letter square, nine letters high and nine letters wide (as 

above). You may select the letters as you choose, duplicating as many as desired. Print 


the letters clearly and neatly in a square, and using the king’s move as shown above by Philip 
Burnham, work out the names of the advertisers, listing the ones you find as shown above. 


In addition, tell in not more than 100 words, which advertisement in this issue appeals to 


Prizes will be awarded on the basis of ingenuity shown in deriving the names of the ad- 
vertisers from your letter square, the contents of the letter accompanying the puzzle and the 
neatness of the answers. Answers must be received on or before June 15, 1926. 


PUZZLECRAFT DEPT. BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


er Ear at 





DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 

| Please send full information about your 

Outdoor School and Camp to 


| (Parent's Signature) 





& theese a ree wig eg 
HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps—Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
‘| INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 


ah ae 





| badges awarded by local court of honor. 


| We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
j ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, {to canoe like the voy- 


| | ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
' to live like Princes, 















The Best 
New Books 
For Boys 


Below are described 
just two of the 
many new books for 
boys which we are 
publishing—stories, 
handicraft and in- 
formational books, 
etc. 


THE WAR EAGLE 


By Elmer Russell Gregor. An exciting 














the early days of America. $1.75 a copy. 


UNCLE SAM’S SAILORS 


By Fitzhugh Green. Here is the answer 
to every boy’s question: “If I go into the 
Navy what will it be like?”’ $2.00 a copy. 










story of life among the Delaware Indians in | 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 


by Barbour, Heyliger, Silvers, Tomlinson— 
and all the boys’ favorites. 


Send for free illustrated Boys’ Books catalog. 
| D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 








35 West 32d Street - - New York 











Make Your Own 
po July Sparklersy 


\ 


\\) 


GET, this fine SPARKLER 
OUTFIT. With it you can 
make 60 dandy big red and golden 


sparklers. It’s lots of fun making 
your own, and they will be the 
best you ever had. Complete 
outfit containing everything 
ne ated to — 30 ied sparklers 
and 30 golden sparklers; 50. 
postpaid for ’ c 
FREE! If you send at we will in- 
clade a copy of the ‘th of Je aly Ob Goemesadt 
Chemist lagazine —— it fire- 
wo:ks, and how they 
THE! PORTERC HEMICAL co, 
119 Summit Aven 
agerstown, Md. 


Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming brown flap- 
jacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed! All done 
and served in a jiffy with a Cello Mess Kit. 
A handy compact one-man outfit for camp- 
ing, or any meal in the open. 


CE1LO 
MESS KITS—CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 pieces— 
frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail cover, drinking cup, 
tin fork and spoon, all packed in a khaki bag with 
shoulder strap. Weight 26 ounces. Price $3.00. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable khaki cover (felt 
lined). Holds one quart. Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.75. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 


163 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 














FREE LESSONS 
IN say gp can ca 


W {me every Ludwig 
outfit we * farnish 
2° feon te instruction 
Easy ay % enable’ you you to 
play in a short time 
samen course for be- 
pe written by one of 
ica’s foremost drum- 
ers. 


for free catalog and 
Cc 





World’s famous Ludwig Trap Drum 
Outfits, complete, $32.50 and up 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
1611 N. Lincoin Street, Chicago, Il. 

















The “squeeze play,” so called when the 
runner is on third, is highly satisfactory when 
it “comes off” : but if it fails, nothing could be 
more demoralizing. The srefore this play should 
be uncovered only as a surprise, with the 
score very close and the pitcher proving 
troublesome. The batsman and runner will 
receive the signal; then the runner will start 
for the plate as the pitcher begins his prelimi- 
nary motion. If the ball is hit on the ground, 
even to the pitcher, the runner is sure to score 
his run. 





| The Lost Lanter 
Mine | 





(Concluded from page 38) 











have some of that gold rock and get out of 
here right away to rustle a couple of good 
saddle horses I know of.” 

“Don’t you want to see the mine first, 
Harry?” 

““No, sir, one thing at a time. The most 
important thing to my way of thinking is to 
give them express fellers back the stolen 
money, and when that’s over, if we live 
through it there’ll be enough time for mining.” 

“Oh, it’s not so dangerous as all that, is 
it?” said Howland, and regretted the speech 
instantly. 

“It ain’t heh? What do you know about 
it? Suppose the stage coach has a messenger 
sitting there as peaceful as a parson, with a 
sawed-off shotgun between his knees, what 
will be doing when you stick up the driver? 
He ain’t goin’ to faint, no, sir, not them 
messengers!” 

“‘Say, Harry,” and Robbins’s eyes twinkled 
“you seem to know something about mes- 
sengers.” 

Harry cleared his throat and sat down 
awkwardly. 

“T’ve read about ’em, ain’t that enough?” 

There was a long silence, and Big Ben 
ticked loudly on the willow limb, and little 
furry creatures foraged about for bannock 
crumbs and thick bacon rind. 

Two days later in the afternoon Harry, Har- 
vey Robbins and Howland rode away! from 
camp and over the mountains and down to the 
valley. The stage was due to pass a wooded 
place about four o’clock that afternoon. 

Harry seemed very nervous, and with his 
right hand gripped his revolver. He fre- 
quently looked behind him as he rode. 

“Now, see here,” said Harry, “that ain’t 
going to do. Why, man, the way you are 
acting, you couldn’t hold up a chipmunk; 
you'd kill somebody, you’re so rattled.” 

They were about a quarter of a mile away 
from the point where the stage would pass. 

“Whoa!” said Harry, and continued talking 
to them. 

“Things ain’t panning out at all” he said, 
“by the looks of you two. Why, you’re as 
pale as the dust over there. You were as 
brave as lions until you left camp. This ain’t 
the time for feelin’s. Now you fellers listen 
to me, and keep your eye on the stage. Thar 
she comes, over yander.” 

The stage wa. indeed nearing, and they 
could see the horses nervously frothing and 


prancing as though they dreaded to pass the]! 


line of danger. 

“You’re not your own man to-day,” went 
on Harry to Robbins, “and you, H wland, 
ain’t up to such tricks. I’m a tough old bag- | § 
o’-bones and Im the one that has to hold up 
that stage. Here, one of you, tie this handker- 
chief over my mouth and pull my hat down. 
Now give me your poke of gold. There’s 
seventeen hundred dollars in it, you say?” 

“Yes, and interest,” said Howland, “and 
Harry, here, take this fountain pen and make 
the driver sign a receipt.””’ He handed him the 
pen and paper. Harry spoke to his horse. 

“They’re coming up to the bend now,” he 
said over his shoulder as he started, “‘you two 
fellows lay low and wait for me here. Don’t 
show yourselves in the open, especially if you 
hear any shooting. If I come back all right; 
if I don’t—” and here he reined in his horse 
and looked impressively at Harvey Robbins. 
“You see to it that he gets a square deal. 
Howland’s white clean through, heis. S’long!” 
And sitting straight in the saddle he rode off, 
as though he were enjoying the errand. 

He put his horse to a gallop for the short 
distance between him and a thick patch of 
junipers which seemed to furnish him the best 
base of operations. There he waited till he 
heard the rattle of the approaching coach. 
Then he reached to his hip and pulled out a 
long-barreled Colts revolver. 

“This is a fine mess for a peaceful man,” 
he said, ‘‘now ef it was the Indians I wouldn’t 
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mind the risk o’ shootin,’ though I ain’t killed 
anythin’ in years.” 

The dog-trot of the stage horses checked 
further thought, and his face assumed a 
cement-set expression that would make it 
seem odd that he was a talking creature. He 
humped his back; seconds went by like winter 
nights. Then he heard a cracking whip and 
the coach came lurching through the brush. 
He struck his horse with the heels of his boots, 
and his face broke into a wild Indian yell. 

‘Pull ’em up!” he shouted to the driver, as 
he darted into the middle of the road. His 
voice was short and twangy, but it did the 
work, and with crunching brakes and rearing 
horses the stage came to a standstill. 

“Get out of that!” he roared to the pas- 
sengers, and he lined six of them outside 
the stage, with their hands in the air. 

“Take our money,” they cried, ‘“‘but don’t 
shoot us!” : 

‘“Get down,” he commanded the driver, 
‘‘my business is with you, unless one of these 
people makes a move.” 

“You're out o’ luck this time,” said the 
driver, “I don’t carry bullion no more. ‘Ha, 
ha, ha, the joke’s on ye, ye skunk, and I’ve 
not got a bean in me jeans, neither!” 

The six passengers fairly shimmied with 
fright. They were sure now that it would be 
their turn next to be robbed. 

“T won’t keep ye long,” said Harry to them, 
“but I want your names on this paper, and,” 
turning to the driver, ‘‘your name comes 
first.” 

“T ain’t signin’ anythin’; I don’t write.” 

“You'll sign, and you'll do it in ten seconds 
or the coyotes’ll have chops fer supper.”’ He 
leveled his revolver at the driver’s head. 
When he had counted eight the driver reached 
over and signed his name and the number of 
his coach badge and route on the piece of paper. 
The passengers followed, and their signatures 
ran like a loose, crooked river. Harry tucked 
the receipt away in his pocket. 

‘There ain’t one of ye read what ye were 
signing,” he said, ‘“‘but it jest happens to be 
all right.” 

He pulled out of his shirt a sack of gold. 

“This is what ye put your names to. I’m 
paying back what another man, the regular 
holdup man of this route, owes the company, 
because he’s quit and goin’ straight, owin’ 
to bein’ a rich mine owner. Take that to 
your company,” and he tossed the sack to 
the driver, ‘“‘and tell them that it’s seventeen 
hundred dollars that was stolen from them 
here in times past, and interest for the use 
of it. Tell them there won’t be no more 
holdups. Now you make sure they get their 
money, ’cause I’ve witnesses that you’ve been 
paid.” 

The driver tried to speak his astonishment, 
but only a feeble whistle passed his lips. The 
passengers lowered their arms and went 
quietly back to the stage. By the time the 
driver’s whip sounded in a cheerful crack, 
Sagebrush Harry was a quarter of a mile away. 

A few days later two dusty men were asking 
for admission to the office of the general 
manager of a big express company in San 
Francisco. 

‘See them dusty guys?” said the girl who 
had showed them in, when, after some delay, 
permission had been obtained. ‘‘ Well, you 
wouldn’t know how quick he let ’em in when 
he heard the name of one of ’em. What was 
it? Well, if you’d been here more’n a week 
I’d think you’d oughta know. It was our 
District Manager, Mr. Pierce Howland, that’s 
who it was. Went away sick three weeks ago; 
never showed up since. He’s the smartest 
man in our whole office, that’s what he is. 
Likely’s not he wasn’t sick at all. Somewhere 
down the line, trailin’ somethin’.” 

“Might of been the holdup man,” put in 
another girl, and when they saw Harvey 
Robbins reappear holding a _legal-looking 
document in his hand, and shaking hands 
with Howland as though he would never stop, 
they said: 

“Yep, you never can tell about our Mr. 
Howland. Deep and sharp, he is, but every- 
body loves him, and everybody sticks to him. 
I don’t suppose they’ll ever tell us, but they’d 
have done anything to catch that highway- 
man, even if they had had to hold up their 
own stage. You might bet they’d send him!” 


HE Lost Lantern Mine produced gold, and 

more gold. Harvey Robbins and Harry 
are resting now after some pretty hard work, 
and they feel that the world is a pretty nice 
place to see and to live in. 

Sometimes Howland joins them for a time, 
and when he does it seems that he can never 
get enough of digging, and they can never get 
enough of anticipating his every wish. 
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primitive Indian really believed that they had 
poisoned his brother. He thought the pills and 
the hypodermic syringe were poisonous. He 
had tried his utmost to avenge his brother’s 
death, and only the terrific attack of fever 
had kept him from doing it, at least so far 
as Jack Blake was concerned. And now 
this Indian was lying in his own hammock 
swaddled in his own blanket, almost dead 
with fever, yet ever looking hatred at him, 
believing that he too had just been poisoned 
by the syringe. 

“‘ Another injection!” his father called, bring- 
ing over the refilled syringe. ‘“‘Have to be 
drastic if we are to save him.” 

Again Jack helped his father hold the Indian 
while the hypodermic was again emptied into 
his leg, the left leg this time. 

The black cook-boy approached them with a 
bowl of savory broth. Jack took it and offered 
it to the Indian. Their eyes met. First the 
eyes of the Indian spoke only his intense 
hatred, then, as his nostrils caught the delicious 
odor of the broth, he seemed to become 
mystified. Clearly he could not understand 
these curious white people. One moment 
they tried to make him eat poison seeds, 
and failing that they had stuck him ’with 
the ‘poison instrument that had killed Mauri, 
his brother; then, as if they were in a hurry 
for his death, they had stuck him again, in 
another leg to make certain the ‘poison 
would kill. But queerest of all queer things 
came this white youth with a bowl of savory 
soup. They had poisoned him, and now they 
were offering him sweet broth while he waited 
to die! 

He looked at the bowl again. It certainly 
smelled very good. Jack shoved the broth a 
little nearer, and the Indian took it in his own 
hands, and sniffed at it carefully. He even 
raised it to his lips, tasting the least bit 
cautiously, on the end of his tongue. It was 
very good! He remembered that he was 
very hungry. Before Lobi ‘knew it he was 
swallowing the well-seasoned liquid. Then 
another bowl was brought, and drinking it 
greedily Lobi relaxed almost immediately into 
deep sleep. 

“‘He liked that all right!” Jack exclaimed 
joyfully. 

“The first step in taming a wild animal is 
to get it to eat out of your hand,”’ Major Blake 
suggested. 

Jack did have the feeling, now that his father 
had mentioned it, that they had captured a 
wild animal which at first was very vicious, and 
no doubt would be ferocious again if he were 
not tamed before he regained his strength and 


liberty. 


Lobi, the Carib 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Lobi studied first the white youth and then 
the white pellet. His brain was in a turmoil. 
This last act seemed more than he could hope 
to reason out. The white youth had eaten one 
of the poison seeds. He was smiling. Why did 
the white youth eat poison? Then slowly the 
thought came to him that the white seeds might 
be some sort of fetish, perhaps like the medicine 
man of his own tribe made for various occasions 
—not poison at all but little gods that made 
people strong? He examined the offered pill 
for some time. Jack waited patiently. Lobi 
took it in his own fingers finally and tasted 
it. The coating was sweet like sugar cane. 
The white youth had swallowed one! So he 
put the pill into his mouth and gulped it 
down his parched throat. 

“There!” Jack exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“He saw I wasn’t afraid of it, so he ate it too. 
I’m going to show him that the hypodermic 
isn’t poisonous either!” 

So saying, Jack took the syringe from the 
medicine chest, however letting it remain 
empty. He returned to the Indian’s side. The 
Indian watched him closely, keenly interested. 
Jack stuck the sterilized needle into the white 
skin of his left wrist. Lobi was truly amazed. 
Why did the white youth stick the poisoned 
thing into his own arm? Did he want to die? 
Quite suddenly Lobi remembered that it had 
been a long time since he had been first stuck, 
and he was not dead yet. 

“Well, I guess that’s all you can do now, 
Jack,” Major Blake said. ‘He'll not be so 
angry at us, even though his primitive mind 
cannot grasp the finer points of what you 
have tried to show him. He does seem 
much impressed, though. His condition is 
much improved. Hardly a trace of the 
fever.” 

“The fever has gone as quickly as it come,” 
said Jack. “Surely I recognize him now. I 
gave him some chocolate when we were in the 
village.” 

Jack studied the features of the face that 
looked searchingly up at him from between the 
blankets. The yellow paint had been sweated 
away. Lobi’s eyes were no longer wild; they 
were blank; they did not snap nervously. His 
brain was doing more thinking for him than it 
had ever had occasion to do in his past life. 
He used to have nothing much to think about 
save fishing and hunting and the casual affairs 
of his village. Now many _ unexplained 
mysteries had happened before his eyes. In 
the first place he remembered distinctly the 
night he waited by the side of the sentinel fire 
of his father’s house, listening to his father 
exhort him to go out and avenge the death of 


his brother, Mauri. He had heard the re- 
ported manner of his brother’s death. He had 
set out to take revenge. But just now the 
white men had stuck him several times with 
the same instrument, and he did not die. On 
the contrary he seemed to be growing stronger 
with each hour. He didn’t have any more 
fever. He had seen the white youth eat a seed 
that was supposed to be poison, and he had 
eaten one himself. Neither had died. And 
on top of all his confusion he remembered 
vividly the three times they had stuck him with 
the shiny needle, and the one time that the 
white youth had stuck the same needle thing 
into his own white skin. 

If the little white pills and the needle didn’t 
kill him, Lobi, or the white youth, how could 
they have killed Mauri? Lobi kept asking 
himself this simple question. Then into his 
embryonic brain came an answer: Perhaps it 
was not the white seeds or the shiny object that 
had killed Mauri. After all people sometimes 
died of the fever alone, even as his sister had 
died years ago in her own village, even as he 
had thought he might die before he caught up 
with the white people. The Macusi tribesman 
might have been mistaken. The Macusis were 
ignorant people. 

All day long Lobi lay silently in the white 
youth’s hammock, thinking. He fell asleep 
while trying to decide what he would do. 

When night fell again Jack climbed into an 
extra hammock. Lobi slept so soundly that 
he forgot all about sneaking away, or tak- 
ing his revenge. [He did not open his eyes 
until the light of a new day was upon the 
camp. 

When the camp stirred again, Lobi climbed 
unsteadily out of his hammock. His head 
felt as though it would split, but the fever 
had left his body. His legs were weak and 
shaky, but little by little he felt his strength 
returning. 

“He’s had a long sleep,” Major Blake said. 
“The next step in taming him is not to pay 
very much attention to him. Appear not to 
notice and he will be all the more interested 
in : 

Jack followed his father’s advice and busied 
himself with the cleaning of his rifle, and with 
taking patches of stain from the long blade of 
his hunting knife. Finally Lobi squatted down 
beside him, and watched every move with keen 
interest. He marveled at the white youth’s 
gun, that long queer thing that spoke in a loud 
voice. He wished he had one of those knives. 
The white youth had everything! Once more 
a spark of resentment swelled in his heart, but 
it died away quickly when Jack casually looked 








“The difference between this —_—— 
Indian and an animal,” Jack | - 
suggested, “‘is that he can at | 
least reason things out for 
himself if we help hima little. 
You say he thinks the hypoder- 
mic killed his brother. Well, 
we stuck him too. If he 
shouldn’t die won’t that prove 
to him that the hypodermic 
wasn’t poisoned?” 

“You must remember his 
mind is primitive. It is hard 
for him to grasp details,” 
Major Blake reminded Jack. 

All night long Major Blake 
and Jack watched over the | 
stricken Indian. Once again 
during the dark hours they in- | 
jected quinine into him; the 
Indian did not resist them. In | 

| 
| 





the morning he was much im- 
proved. 

“‘Let’s give him quinine now 
in tablets,” Jack suggested. 
“‘His system is strong enough 
to absorb them.” 
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at him. Beholding the Indian’s interest Jack 
handed him the hunting knife and the oiled 
rag, and motioned for him to help clean it. 
Lobi took the knife gingerly, and inspected it 
closely. He ran his finger delicately along the 
sharp edge. He studied the fine point craftily, 
then sighed and went eagerly to work, polish- 
ing the slender blade. He had been tempted 
by the thought that if he had wanted to he 
could have reached over and plunged the blade 
into the white youth’s side. But somehow all 
his former desire for blood had gone from his 
heart. No, the white people had been very 
kind tohim. He liked them. 

“ And the third trick,”’ Major Blake called to 
Jack, seeing the Indian laboring over th. 
hunting knife, “is to have the wild thing begin 
working for you. There’s only one more 
test!” 

Major Blake gathered together some soda 
crackers and a loaf of freshly baked bread and 
put them into a small bag with some chunks of 
smoked beef. He took out a new machette 
from one of the supply bags, and walking over 
to the Indian he handed them to him. Then 
Major Blake pointed off into the jungle 
toward the village far away. 

Jack caught his father’s meaning. He 
nodded his head in agreement, pointing first to 
the Indian and motioning for him to go back to 
his people. Then, linking his father and him- 
self in one sweep of his hand he signalled that 
they were going in the other direction toward 
the mountains. The Indian was quick to read 
their thoughts. The white people were send- 
ing him back to his home. He hesitated a 
moment, then took up the food bag and the 
machette. He returned the hunting knife 
regretfully. He would have liked to keep it 
but it was the white youth’s property. Then 
without a sound he started off into the forest. 
He walked quickly, with long swinging strides 
that would have carried him quickly out of 
sight, but after a moment he stopped short 
in his steps. Where was he going? Back 
to the village of his people? No, he could 
never do that: They would be mad that 
he had not killed the white men. They 
would call him traitor to his brother’s spirit. 
They would be angry when they knew the 
white men still lived, and they would come 
armed to kill. He Lobi, didn’t want the white 
men killed. No, he would not go back to the 
village! 

Lobi retraced his steps and stood once more 
before Jack and his father. He set the bag of 
food upon the ground at their feet, and pointing 
in the direction of his father’s village he shook 
his head determinedly. Then he touched his 
chest, and pointed to Jack and 
Major Blake. He waved his 
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hand into the forest in the op- 
posite direction from his vil- 
lage, toward the mountains. 

“The last thing is to offer 
freedom and have it refused,” 
Major Blake announced. 
“Your Indian is tame, Jack!” 

“He wants to come with 
us!” Jack added joyfully. Lobi 
grinned and nodded his head. 
All hatred or fear had vanished. 
To him the white men seemed 
once more like smiling gods. 
He thought that he would like 
nothing better than to be able 
to go forever through the forest 
beside the white youth, who 
had been so kind tohim. Yes, 
he, Lobi, would go with them, 
to take his brother Mauri’s 
place—to take the place of 
42 Mauri who had not been poi- 

soned, he was sure, but had died 

of the fever even as his sister 
had died. He would guard the 
white people from the dangers 
of the jungle. He would hunt 
for them. 

“He’s with us!” Jack smiled, 
and grabbed Lobi’s hand in a 
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seeing the fresh anger that 
came into the Indian’s face, RENEWALS 


“let him see me take one of 
the pills, then he’ll know we’re | 
nor trying to poison him!” 
Jack picked up one of the 
pills from his father’s palm, | 
and holding’it up for the Indian 
to see, he put it conspicuously | 
into his mouth and swallowed 
it with one gulp. Then he 
smiled and handed the other | 
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real American handshake. 
“Yes,” added Major Blake. 
“T never have seen anything, 
man or bird or beast, so wild 
you couldn’t make friends with 
it if you tried in the right 


way. 
Lobi did not speak. He knew 
not the tongue language of 
these white people. But he 
would learn it. He liked them 
and believed in them. He 
would go with them forever. 
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To Future Oarsmen- 
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Keep them in good trim if you 
hope to be an athlete. 
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